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ADVERTISEMENT... 

JT ROM the expenfive preparations made for 
the late Embafly to China, the Britifh nation was 
certainly led to expedfc that a commercial inter* 
courfc would haye been opened between the two 
nations, which might have proved of the utmoft 
importance to both. Thefe hopes have, how* 
ever, been fruftrated and dilappointed for the 
prcfent, but the Enibafly has given rife to a laud- 
able fpirit of inquiry with refpeft to the Chi- 
nefc empire, which we have no doubt will ulti- 
mately prove advantageous to Britifh commerce. 
To aid the inquirer in his purfuit, and to furniib 
the public at large with the means of obtaining 
a general knowledge of China, as well as to gra- 
tify their curiofity with refpeft to the Embafly it- 
{elf, this volume was compiled. 

The propriety of blending thefe two objc<3s 
will be readily admitted, when it is considered, 
that whatever may have been the abilities of the 
pcrfons who attended the embafly, or however 
copious the accounts given of it by them, it was 
impoflible for them to obtain any proper idea, or 
furnifh any information of the Chinefe empire, in 
general, fron* their own obfervation. This, 
their filiation abfolutely precluded, having, to 
ufe the language of Mr. Anderfon in his account 
of that Embafly, " entered it like paupers, re- 
*' mained in it like prisoners, and quitted it UXs 
M vagrant*/' 



ADVERTISEMENT. 

The Editor has Qijly to a<J.d, that in compiling 
this work, he has inveftigated different accounts 
with impartiality, ftripped the accounts of ▼** • 
fionary miffionarics of their absurdities; and by 
eollcAing fa&s refpe<5ling the natural hiftory, 
population, government, laws, cuftoms, religion, 
literature, fciences, raanufa&ures, &c. of the Chi- 
nese empire, lie hopes he has enabled the reader 
to form a pretty correct opinion of a nation, in 
Humy inflances the moft aftonifhing of any re- 
corded in the page of hiftory. 

With refpeck to the account of the Embaffy, 
be has only to fey, the materials from which it 
was compiled, were furniihed to the publifher by 
#m who formed a part of the fuite attendant on 
the Erobafly, and has every proof that the author 
was an attentive obterver. 

The map is laid down from the Jefuits maps, 
made from actual furveys, and includes the whole 
of China, Chincfe TMtry, and the tributary 
kingdoms. 
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CHINA. 



A HE origin of all nations is involved In obfcurity and 
fable j but that of the Chinefc perhaps much more fo tbait 
any other. Every nation is inclined toaflume too high an 
antiquity to itfelf, but the Chinefe carry theirs beyond all 
bounds. Indeed, though no people on earth are more ex- 
a£t in keeping records of every memorable tranfa&ion, yet 
fuch is the genius of the Chinefc for fuperftltion and fable, 
that the fir ft part of their hiftory is defervedly contemned by 
every rational pcrfon. What contributes more to this un- 
certainty of the Chinefe hiftory is, that neither we, nor they 
thcmfclves, have any thing but fragments of their ancient 
hiftorical books ; for about two hundred and thirteen years 
before the Chrifttan aera, the reigning emperor Si*hoang« 
to caufed all the books in the empire to be burned, except 
thofe written by lawyers and phyficians. Nay, the more 
efte&ually to deftroy the memory of every thing contained 
in them, he commanded a great number of learned men to 
be buried alive, left, from their memories, they fhould com- 
mit to writing fomething of the true memoirs of the em- 
pire. The inaccuracy of die Chinefe annals is complained 
of even by their moft rcfpe&ed author Confucius himfdf* 
who alio affirms that before his time many of the oldeft ma- 
terials for writing fuch annals had been deftroyvd* 
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t GENERAL HISTORY 

According to the Chinefe hiftories, the firft monarch of 
the whole univerfc (that is, of China), was called Puon- 
KV y or Puen-cu. This, according to fome, was the firft 
man ; but according to Bayer and Menzelius, two of the 
greateft critics in Chinefe literature that have hitherto ap- 
peared, the word fignifies the h'tgheft antiquity. Puon-KU 
was fucceeded by Tiene-hoang, which fignifies tht empe- 
ror of heaven. They call him alfo the intelligent heaven, 
the fupreme king of the middle heaven, He . According to 
fome of their hiftorians, he was the inventor of letters, and 
of the Cyclic chara&ers by which they determine the place 
of the year, lie. Tiene-hoang was fucceeded by Ti 7 
Hoanc, the emperor of the earthy who divided the day and 
night, appointing thirty days to make one moon, and fix- 
ed the winter folftice to the eleventh moon. Ti-heang 
was fucceeded by Gine-hoang, jovereign of ' men % who 
with his nine brothers fhared the government among them* 
They built cities, and furrounded them with walls ; mad* 
a diftin&ion between the fovereign and fubjecb ; inftituted 
marriage, lie. 

The reigns of thefe four emperors make up one of what 
the Chinefe called i/, a ages," or u periods," of which 
there were nine before Fo-hi, whom the moft fcnfiblo 
writers acknowledge as the founder of their empire. 

The hiftory of the fecond i# contradicts almoft every 
thing faid of the firft ; for though we have but juft now 
been told that Gine-hoang and his brethren built cities 
furrounded with walls - f yet, in the fucceeding age, the 
people dwelt in caves, or perched upon trees as it were in 
oefts. Of the third ki we hear nothing ; and in the fourth, 
it fccim matters had been ftill worfe, as we are told that 
men were then only taught to retire into the hollows of 
rocks. Of the fifth and ftxth we have no accounts. Thefe 
fix periods, according to fome writers, contained ninety 
thoufand years ; according to others, one million one him* 
dred thou&nd feven hundred and fifty. 



OF CHINA. g 

In the feventh and eighth ii y they tell us over again what 
they had (kid of the firft j namely, that men began to leave 
their caves and dwell in houfes, and were Uught to pre* 
pare clothes, lie. Tchinb-fang, the firft monarch ef 
the eighth */", Uught his fubje&s to take off the hair from 
/kins with rollers of wood, and cover themfelvcs with the 
(kins (o prepared. He taught them alfo to make a kind of 
web of their hair, to ferve as a covering to their heads 
tgainft rain. They obeyed his orders with joy, and he 
called his fubje&s fttple ththed % with ft ins. His reign is find 
to have laited three hundred and fifty years ; that of one of his 
fucceffors, alfo, named Yeou-tsao-chi, lafted more than 
three hundred \ and his family continued Or twelve or cigh*- 
teen thoufand years. But what is very furprifing, all thefe 
Chouiands and millions of years had eiapfed without man* 
kind's having any knowledge of fire. This was not difco* 
vered till towards the clofe of this period, by one Souigine. 
After fo ufeful a difcovery, he Uught the people to drefs 
their victuals j whereas before, they had devoured the Acfk 
of animals quite raw, drunk their blood, and fwallowed evef 
their hair and feathers. He is alfo faid to have been the 
inventor of fifhing, letters, Vr. 

In the ninth period we find the invention, or at leaft the 
origin of letters, attributed to one Ts^NG-hie, who re* 
ceived them from a divine tortoife that carried them on his 
{hell, and delivered them into the hand* of Tsang-hih* 
During this period alio, mufic, money, carriages, merchan- 
dize, commerce, tie. were invented. There are various 
calculations of the length of thefe hi or periods. Some 
make the time from Puan-ku to Confucius, who flourifhed 
about four hundred and Crventy-njne years before Chrift, to 
conuin two hundred and feventy-nine thoufand years \ 
othrrs, two millions two hundred and fcventy-fix thou* 
fiuid} fome, two millions feven hundred and fifty-nine 
thoufand eight hundred and fixty years; others! three 
fn^lions, two hundred and fevunty-fix thousand* and (bqw 
B 9 



4 GENERAL HISTORY 

no lcfs than ninety-fix millions nine hundred and fixty-one 
thoufand, feven hundred and forty years. 

Thefe extravagant accounts are by fome thought to con- 
tain obfcure and imperfect hints concerning the cofmogonj 
and creation of the world, i$c. Puon-ku, the firft em- 
peror, they think, reprefcnts eternity preceding the duration 
of the world. The fucceeding ones, Tiene-hoang, Ti- 
hoang, and Gine-hoang, they imagine fignify the creation 
of the heavens and earth, and the formation of man. The 
ten ii, or ages, nine of which preceded Fo-hi, mean the 
ten generations preceding Noah. 

What we have now related, contains the fubftance of 
that part of the Chinefe hiftory which is entirely fabulous. 
After the nine ki or u ages" already Jaken notice of, the 
tenth commenced with Fo-hi ; and the hiftory, though ftill 
dark, obfcure, and fabulous, begins to grow fomewhat 
more confiftent and intelligible. Fo-hi is faid to have 
been born in die province of Shenfi. His mother, walking 
upon the bank of a lake in that province, faw a very large 
print of a man's foot in the fand there ; and, being fur- 
rounded by an iris or rainbow, became impregnated. The 
child was named Fo-hi ; and, when he grew up, was by his 
countrymen ele&cd king, on account of his fuperior merit, 
and ftylcd Tyent-tse, that is " the fen of haven. 19 He 
is faid to have invented the eight q ua, or fymbols, confid- 
ing of three lines each, which, differently combined, form- 
ed fixty-four characters that were made ufcofto exprefs 
every thing. To give thefe the greater credit, he pre- 
tended that he had fecn them inferibed on the back of a 
dragon-horfe, an animal fhaped like a horfc, with the wing$ 
and fcales of a dragon, which arofe from the bottom of 
a lake. Having gained great reputation among his coun- 
trymen by this prodigy, he is did to have created manda- 
rines or officers, under the name of dragons. Hence we 
may affign a reafon why the emperors of China always car* 
1j a dragon in their banners* He alfo inftitutcd marri- 
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age, invented mufic, regulated the drefs of the fexes, &c. 
Having eftablifhed a prime minifter, he divided the go- 
vernment of his dominions among four mandarines, and 
died after a reign of one hundred and fifteen years* 

After Fo-hi followed afucceflion of emperors, of whom 
nothing remarkable is recorded, except that in the reign of 
Yav, the feventh after Fo-hi, the fun did not fet for ten 
days, fo that the Chinefe were afraid of a general conflagra- 
tion. This event the compilers of the Univerfal Hiftory 
take to be the fame with that mentioned in the book of 
Jofhua, when the fun and moon ftood (till for about the 
fpace of a day. Fo-hi they will have to be the fame with 
Noah. They imagine, that after the deluge this patri- 
arch remained fome time with his descendants *, but on their 
wicked combination to build the tower of Babel, he fepa- 
rated himfclf from them, with as many as he could perfuade 
to go along with him ; and that, ftill travelling eaftward, 
he at kft entered the fertile country of China, and laid the 
foundation of that vafr empire — But, leaving thefe fabulous 
and conjectural times, we (hall proceed to give fome ac- 
count of that part of the Chinefe hiftory which may be more 
certainly depended on* 

As the Chinefe, contrary to the pra£Uct of almoft all na- 
tions, have never fought to conquer other countries, but ra- 
ther to improve and content themfelvcs with their own, 
their hiftory for many ages furnifhes nothing remarkable. 
The whole of their emperors, abftracting from thofe who 
are faid to have reigned in the fabulous times, are compre- 
hended in twenty-two dynafties, mentioned in the following 
table. 

Emperors. Before Chrift. 

- 2207. 
1766. 
1 1 22. 
248. 
• 2(*6» 



I. Hya, containing 


- »7 


%. Shaiigj or Ingt - 


- 28 


3- Qmv> % 


" 35 


*.Tfin, - 


♦ 


|. //•», 


- *S 
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E;np?rors. 




After ChrHr. 


6. Hiw-hariy 


2 


- 


a*f>. 


7. 7>, - 


- - *J 


- 


465. 


S. Song, 


S 


- 


22 c 


1.TJ, 


5 


- 


479- 


to. Lying* 


4 


- 


502. 


II. Chlfly 


4 - 


- 


557- 


12. Swi, 


3 * 


- 




13. Twang, - 


a© 


- 


618. 


14. ///«/ /yjtfj, 


2 


- 


907. 


15. Hrw-tang, 


4 


• 


923- 


16. Hcw-tfin. 


2 


- 


936. 


17. Hnvhun, 


-a 


- 


947- 


1 8. Hew-chnv, - 


3 


• 


951. 


19. S$W£, 


18 


- 


960. 


ao. /u\m, 


9 


• 


1280, 


at. A//w^ t 


16 


- 


1368. 


22. 7jfa£i 


• 


- 


1645. 



This tabic is formed according to the accounts of the 
Jcfuit Du Halde, and is commonly reckoned to be the 
moft authentic ; but according to the above mentioned 
hypothefisof the compilers of the Univerfai Hiftory, is ho 
inike Yau cotemporary with Jofhua, the dynafty of H/a 
did not commence till the year before Chrift 1357 ; and 
to accommodate the hiftory to their hypothefis, great alter- 
ations muft be made in the duration of the dynamics. 

The moft intcrtfting particulars of the Chinefc hiftory 
relate only to the incurfions of the Tartars, who at laft 
conquered the whole empire, and who ftill continue to 
l.o! J the fovcrcignrv ; though by transferring the feat of 
thcrmjirc to Pc-kin, and adopting the Chincf.* lan- 
guage, manners fee. Tartary would fcem rather 10 
have b;\n conquered by China, than Chim by Ta*- 
tary. TI-.c ir\cur:ion$ arc Lid to 1 avc begun ycf/ 
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curly ; evefi in the time of the emperor Sttutf , fucceffor to 
Yau above ^mentioned, in whofe itign the miraculous Cot" 
ftice happened. At this rime, the Tartars were repulfed* 
and obliged to retire into their own territories. From time 
to time, however, they continued to threaten the empire 
with invafions, and the northern provinces were often ac-» 
tually ravaged by ttoi Tartars In the neighbourhood. About 
two hundred and thirteen years before the Chriftian «ra, 
Shi-hoai*<>-tI) having fully fubdued all the princes, or 
kings as they were called* of the different provinces, became 
emperor of China with unlimited powef. He divided the 
whole empire into thirty, fix provinces ; and finding the nor- 
thern part of his dominions much incommoded by the in- 
vafionsof the neighbouring barbarians, he fent a formidable 
army againft them, which drove them far beyond the boun- 
daries of China, and to prevent their return, he builtthe 
famous wall which feparatts China from Tartary. After 
this, being elated With his own exploits, he formed the dc-> 
fign of making pofterity believe that he himfelf had been the 
firft Chinefe emperor that ever fat on the throne; and for 
this purpofe, ordered all the hiftoricai writings to be burnt* 
find caufed many of the learned to be put to death, as al- 
ready mentioned. 

What effect the great wall for fomc time had in pte* 
venting the invafions of the Tartars* we are not told ; 
but In the tenth century of the Chriftian sera, thofe of 
Kitan or Lyan got a footing in China. The Kitan were a 
people of weftern Tartary, who dwelt to the north and north- 
caftof the province of Pechcli in China, particularly in that 
of Layu-tong lying without the great wail. Thefc people 
having fubdued the country between Korea and Kftfhgar, 
became much more troubiefome to the Chinefe than all 
the other Tartars. Their empire commenced about the 
year 916, in the fourth year of Mo-ti-Kyan*t f , fecond 
*rnperer of the 14th Chinefe dyrtafty ealled Hew- ly a wo. 
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In 946, MiNGT-soNO, fccond emperor of the fifteenth 
dynafty, being dead, Shcking-tang, his fon-in-law, rebelled 
againft Mingt-fong, his fon and fucccflbr, whom he de- 
prived of his crown and life. This he accomplifhed by 
means of an army of fifty thoufand men furnifhed by the 
Kitan. Fi -ti , the fon of Mingt-fong, being unable to refift 
the ufurper, fled to the city Ghcy-chcw ; where (hutting 
himfclf up with his family and all his valuable efTe&s, he 
fet fire to the palace and was burnt to afhes. On his deaths 
She-king-tang aflumed the title of emperor; founded 
the (ixteenth dynafty ; and changed his name to that of 
Kaut-fu. But the Kitan general refuting to acknowledge 
him, he was obliged to purchafe a peace by yielding up to 
the Tartars fixteen cities in the province of Pcche-li, be- 
fides a yearly prcfent of three hundred thoufand pieces of 
filk. 

This fubmifEon fcrved only to inflame the avarice and 
ambition of the Kitan. In 959, they broke the treaty 
when lead cxpe&ed, and invaded the empire afrcfti. Tsi- 
vang, the emperor at that time, oppofed them with 
a formidable army; but through the treachery of his 
general Lycw-chi-ywcn, the Tartars were allowed to take 
him prifoncr. On this, Tfi-vang was glad to recover his 
liberty, by accepting of a fmall principality ; while the 
traitor became emperor of all China, and, changing 
his name to Kaut-su, founded the 17th dynafty. The 
Tartars, in the mean time, ravaged all the northern pro- 
vinces without oppofuion, and then marched into the 
fouthem. But being here flopped by fomc bodies of Chi- 
nefe troops, the general thought proper to retire with his 
booty into Tartar}'. In 962, Kaut-fu dying was fuc- 
cceded by his fon In-ti. The youth of this prince gave 
an opportunity to the eunuchs to raifc commotions ; efpeci- 
ally as the army was employed at a a i fiance in repelling the 
invafions of the Tartars, This army was commanded 
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by Koghey, who defeated the enemy in feveral battles, 
and thus rcAored peace to the northern provinces. In dip 
mean time, In-ti was (lain by his eunuchs, and the cm- 
prefs placed his brother on the throne : but Ko-ghcy return- 
ing in triumph, was faluted emperor by his vidorious 
army ; and the emprc£s being unable to fupport the rights 
of her fon, was obliged to fubmit, while Ko-ghcy, affuming 
the name of Tay-tsu, founded the eighteenth dynafty. 
Nine years after this, however, the grandees of the empire, 
fetting alide Kong-ti, the third in fucceflion from Tay-tfu, 
on account of his non-age, proclaimed his guardian, named 
Chau-qua*g-yUj emperor ; who affuming the name of K a u- 
tiu, founded the nineteenth dynafty, called Songot Tfong. 

Under this monarch the empire began to recover itfclf j 
but the Kitan ((ill continued their incurfions. The fuc- 
ceflbrs of Kau-tfu oppofed them with various fuccefs ; but 
at laft, in 978, the barbarians became fo ftrong as to lay 
ficg^ to a confidcrablc city. Tay-tsonc, fucceffor to 
Kau-tfu, detached three hundred foldiers, each carrying 
a light in his hand, againft them in the night time, with 
orders to approach as near as pofEble to the Tartar camp* 
The barbarians, imagining, by the number of lights, 
that the whole Chinefe army was at hand, immediately fled, 
and, falling into the ambufcades laid for them by the Chi- 
nefe general, were almoft all cut to pieces. 

This check, however, did not long put a flop to the 
lavages of the Kitan. In the year 999, they laid fiege 
toacityinthe province of Pcchc-li ; but Chikc-tsono, 
fucceffor to Tay-tfong, came upon them with his army fo 
fuddenly, that they betook themfcives to flight. The 
emperor was advifed to take advantage of their conftema- 
tion, and recover the country which had been yielded to 
them ; but inftcad of purfuing his vi&ory, he bought a 
peace, by confenting to pay annually one hundred thoufand 
tacJ, about thirty four thoufand pounds, and two hundred 

c; 
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thoufand pieces of (ilk. The youth and pacific difpofitiOfl 
of Jin-tsong, fucceffortoChing-tfong, revived the cou- 
rage of the Kitan ; and, in 1035, war would have been re- 
newed, had not the emperor condcfccnded to as fhameful a 
treaty as that concluded by his father. Two years after, the 
Tartars demanded reftitutton of ten cities in the province 
of Peche-li, which had been taken by Ko.ghey, founder of 
the eighteenth dynafty ; upon which Jin-tfong engaged to 
pay them an annual tribute of two hundred thoufand tacis 
of filver, and three hundred thoufand pieces of (ilk, in lieu 
of thefe cities. 

From this time the Kitan remained in peaceable poflef- 
fionof their Chinefe dominions till the year 1 1 17. Whey- 
tfong, at that time emperor, being able neither to bear 
their ravages, nor by himfelf to put a flop to them, re- 
folved upon a remedy which at laft proved worfc than the 
difeafc. This was to call in the Nu-che, Nyu-che, or 
Eaftcrn Tartars, to deftroy the kingdom of the Kitan. 
From this he was difluaded by the king of Korea, and 
moft of his own minifters ; but, difregarding their falu- 
tary advice, he joined his forces to thofe of the Nu-che. 
The Kitan were then every where defeated ; and at laft 
reduced to fuch extremity, that thofe who remained were 
forced to leave their country, and fly to the mountains of 
the weft. 

Thus the empire of the Kitan was totally deftroyed, 
but nothing to the advantage of the Chinefe ; for the 
Tartar general, elated with his conqueft, gave the name 
of Kin to his new dominion, aflumed the title of empe- 
ror, and began to think of aggrandizing himfclt and en* 
Urging his empire. For this purpofe, he immediately 
broke the treaties concluded with the Chinefe emperor ; 
and, invading the provinces of Peche-li and Shen-fi, made 
himfclt mafter of the greater part of them. Whcy-tfong* 
finding himlclf in danger of lofing his dominions, mado 
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feveral advantageous propofals to the Tartar ; who, Teem- 
ing to comply with them, invited him to come and fettle 
matters by a perfonal conference. The Chinefe monarch 
complied : but, on his return, the terms agreed on feemed 
fo intolerable to his minifters, that they told him the treaty 
could not fubfift, and that the moft cruel war was preferable 
to fuch an ignominious peace. The Kin monarch, being 
informed of all that paffed, had recourfe to arms, and took 
feveral cities. Whey-tfong was weak enough to go in pcr- 
fon to hold a feeond conference j but, on his arrival, was 
immediately feized by the Tartar. He wa$ kept prifoner 
under a flrong guard during the remaining part of his life ; 
and ended his days in 1126, in the defertof Shamo, hav- 
ing nominated his eldeft fon Kin-tfong to fuccced him. 

Kin-tsonc began his reign with putting to death fix 
minifters of ftate, who had betrayed his father into the 
hands of the Kin Tartars. The barbarians in the mean 
time purfued their conquefls without oppofition. They 
crofted the Hoang-ho, or Yellow River, which an hand- 
ful of troops might have prevented ; and marching dire&ly 
towards the imperial city, took and plundered it. Then 
feizing the emperor and his, confort, they carried them 
away captives : but many of the principal lords, and 
•feveral of the minifters, preferring death to an igno- 
minious bondage, killed themfelves, The Kin being in- 
formed by the emprefs Meng that (he had been divorced, 
they left her behind. This proved the means of faving 
the empire ; for by her wifdom and prudence {he got the 
crown placed on the head of Kau-tfong, ninth fon of the 
emperor Whey-tfong by his divorced emprefs. 

Kau-tsong fixed his court at Nankin, the capita! of 
Kyang-nan ; but foon after was obliged to remove it to 
Kang-chew in Che-kyang. He made feveral efforts to 
recover fome of his provinces from the Kin, but without 
|H(Fect. Ili-tsong the Kin monarch, in the mean time, 
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endeavoured to gain the eftcem of his Chinefe fubjecb by 
paying a regard to their learning and learned men* and ho- 
nouring the memory of Confucius. Some time after, he 
advanced to Nankin, from whence Kau-tfong had retired, 
and took it : but, receiving advice that Yo-fi, general of 
the Song, or fouthern Chinefe, was advancing by long 
marches to the relief of that city, they fet fire to the palace 
and retired northward. However, Yo-fi arrived time 
enough to fall upon their rear-guard, which fuffered 
very much ; and from this time the Kin never dared to crofe 
the river Kyang. In a few years afterwards the Chinefe 
emperor fubmitted to become tributary to the Kin, and 
concluded a peace with them upon very difhonourable terms. 
This fubmifiion, however, was of little avail : for, in 1163, 
the Tartars broke the peace j and, invading the fouthern 
pro-, ince with a formidable army, took the city of Yang* 
chew. The king, having approached the river Kyang, 
near its mouth, where it is widcit as well as moft rapid, com* 
manded his troops to crofs it, threatening with his drawn 
fword to kill thofe who refufed* On receiving fuch an 
unreafonablc command, the whole army mutinied j and the 
king being killed in the beginning of the tumult, the army 
immediately retired. 

From this time to the year I no, nothing remarkable 
occurs in the Chinefe hiftory; this year, Jenghiz-khan, 
chief of the weftern Tartars, Moguls or Mungh, quarrelled 
with Yong-tfi, emperor of the Kin; and at the fame time 
the king of Hya, difguftcd at being refufed afliftancc 
againft Jenghiz-khan, threatened him with an invafion 
on the weft fide. Yong-tfi prepared for his defence; but 
in 121 1, receiving news that Jenghiz-khan was advanc- 
ing fouthward with his whole army, he was feized with 
fear, and made propofals of peace, which were rcjccled. In 
1212, the Mogul generals forced die great wall, or, ac- 
cording to fomc writers, had one of the gates trcacheroufly 
opened to them, to the north of Shen-fi * and made incurftom 
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4|»(aras Pekin, the capital of the Km empire. At Jhsiamr 
time the province of Lyau-tong W2$ aimoft tot2*}y j o au cc d 
by feveral Kitan lords who had joined Jeagtez-k&aa ; irve- 
ral ftrong places were taken, and an army of three bsadred 
thousand Kin defeated by the Moguls. la aissa&n they 
laid ftege to die city of Tay-tong-fou ; where, ahkngfr 
the governor Hujaku fled, yet Jenghiz-khan met with coc- 
fiderable refinance. Having loft a vafi number of mea, 
and being himfelf wounded by an arrow, he was obliged 
to raifc the fiege and retire into Tartary ; after which the 
Kin retook fereral cities. The next year, however, Jeng- 
hiz-khan reentered China, retook the cities which the 
Kin had reduced the year before, and overthrew their armies 
in two bloody battles, in one of which the ground was 
flrewed with dead bodies for upwards of four leagues. 

The fame year Yong-tfi was flain by his general Hujaku ; 
and Sun, a prince of the blood, advanced in his room. 
After this the Moguls, attacking the empire with four 
armies at once, laid wafte the provinces of Shen-u, Ho-nan, 
Peche-li, and Shan-tong. In 1214 Jenghiz-khan fax down 
before Pekin ; but inftead of auaulting the city, ofiVred 
terms of peace, which were accepted, and the Moguls 
retired into Tartary. After their departure, the emperor, 
leaving his fon at Pekin, removed his court to Pycn Jyang 
near Kay-fbng-fou, the capital of Ho-nan. At this Jenghiz- 
khan being offended, immediately fent troops to beilege 
Pekin. The city held out to the firth month of the year 
1 2 1 5, and then fur rendered. At the fame time the Moguls 
finifhed the conqueft of Lyau-tong j and the Song refufed 
to pay the ufual tribute to the Kin. 

In 1 216, Jenghiz-khan returned to purfue his conqueft 
in the weft of Ana, where he ftaid feven years \ during 
which time his general Muhulx made great progrcls in 
China againft the Kin emperor. He was greedy aulfted 
by the motions of Ning-tsonc, emperor of the Song, or 
fruthern China; who, incenfed by the frequent perfidies 
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of the Kin, had declared war againfl thu:., and would 
hearken to no terms of peace, though very advantageous 
propofjls were made. Notwithstanding this, however, in 
lZlOy the Kin, exerting themfclvcs, raifed two great armies , 
one in Shen-ii, and the other in Shang-ton. The former 
baffled the attempts ef the Song and king of Hya, who had 
united a era i nil them ; but tf e latter, though no fewer than 
two hundred ihoufand, were entirely defeated by Muhuli. 
In 1 22 1, that officer palled the Hoang-ho, and died after 
conquering feveral cities. 

In 1 224, t« c Kin emperor died ; and was fucceeded by 
his fonTrticw, who made peace with the king of Hya : 
but nrxt year, that kingdom was entirely deftroyed by 
Jcnghiz-khan. In 1226, Okray, fon to Jcnghiz-khan, 
marched into Ho-nan, and bedewed Kayfong-fou, capital 
en the Kin empire ; but was obliged to withdraw into 
Shcn-fi, vherc he took feveral cities, and cut in pieces an 
army of thirty thoufand men, In 1227 Jenghiz-khan 
dud, after having de fired his funs to demand a paf- 
fege for their army through the dominions of the Song, 
without which hefaid they could noteafily vanquifh the Kin. 

After the death of that great conqueror, the war was 
carried on with various fuccefs ; but though the Moguls 
took above fixty important pofts in the province of Shcn-fi f 
they found it impofl'.blc to force Ton-quan, which it be- 
hoved them to do in order to penetrate effectually into 
Ho-nan. In April 1231 they took the capital of Shen-fi, 
and defeated ihc Kin army which came to its relief. Here 
one of tl>c officers defired prince Tolcy to demand a pafTage 
from the Son.* through the country of Han-chong-fou. 
This propofal 'Foley communicated to his brother Oktay, 
mho approved of it as being conformable to the dying 
ndvirc of JcnJsi/.-Mun. Hereupon Tolcy, having aflcm* 
H:'«i i'l h* forces, fent a mclTengcr to the Song generals 
r > drn^nd .• p ifTaj" through their territories. Thi<, how- 
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ever, they not only rcfufcd, but put the meffenger to 
death ; which fo enraged Toley that he fwore to make 
them repent of it, and was foon as good as his word. He 
decamped in Auguft 1231 ; and having forced the paffages, 
put to the fword the inhabitants of Hoa-yang and Fong- 
chew, two cities in the diftridt of Han-chong-fou. Then 
having cut down rocks to fill up deep abyffes, and made 
roads through places almoft innaccefliblc, he came and 
befieged the city of Han-chong-fou itfclf. The miferablc 
inhabitants fled to the mountains on his approach, and 
more than one hundred thoufand of them perifhed. After 
this, Toley divided his forces, confiding of thirty thou- 
fand horfe, into two bodies. One of thefe went weftward 
to M j en-chew : from thence, after opening the paffages of 
the mountains, they arrived at the river Kyaling, which 
runs into the great Kyang. This they crofled on rafts 
made of the wood of demoliftied houfes ; and then, march- 
ing along its banks, feized many important pofts. At 
laft, having deftroyed more than one hundred and forty 
cities, towns, or fortrefles, they returned to the army. 
The fecond detachment feized an important port in the 
mountains, called Tau-tong, fix or feven leagues to the 
eaftward of Han-chong-fou. On the other fide Oktay ad- 
vanced, in October, towards Pu-chew, a city of Shan-fi ; 
which being taken after a vigorous defence, he prepared 
to pafs the Hoang-ho. Toley, after ftirmounting in- 
credible difficulties, arrived in December on the borders 
of Ho-nan, and made a (hew as if he defigned to attack 
the capital of the Kin empire. Onhis firft appearance in 
Ho-nan through a paflage fo little fufpedted, every body 
was filled with terror and aftonifhment, fo that he proceed- 
ed for fomc time without oppofition. At laft the emperor 
ordered his generals, Hota, Ilapua, and others, to march 
againft the enemy. Toley boldly attacked them ; but was 
obliged to retire, which he did in good order. Hcta was 
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for purfuing him, faying that the Mogul army did not ex- 
ceed thirty thoufand men, and that they feemed not to 
have eaten any thing for two or three days. Ilapua, how- 
ever, was of opinion that there was no occafion for being 
fo hafty, as the Moguls were inclofed between the riven 
Han and Hoang-ho, fo that they could not efcape. This 
negligence they foon had occafion to repent of : for Toley, 
by a ftratagem, made himfelf mafter of their heavy bag- 
gage ; which accident obliged them to retire to Tang-chew. 
From thence they fent a meffenger to acquaint the empe- 
ror that they had gained the battle, but concealed the lob 
of their baggage. This good news filled the court with 
joy ; and the people who had retired into the capital for 
its defence, left it again, and went into the country : but, 
in a few days after, the vanguard of the Moguls, who had 
been fent by the emperor Oktay, appeared in the field, 
and carried off a great number of thofc that had quitted 
the city. 

In January, 1232, Oktay parting the Hoang-ho, en- 
camped in the diftrid of Kay-fong-fou, capital of the Kin 
empire, and fent his general Suputay to beficge the city* 
At that time the place was near thirty miles in circumfer- 
ence : but having only forty thoufand foldiers to defend it, 
as many more from the neighbouring cities, and twenty 
thoufand peafants, were ordered into it ; while the empe- 
ror publilhed an affediing declaration, animating the peo* 
pie to defend it to the laft extremity. Oktay, having 
heard with joy of Toley \ entrar.ee into Ho-nan, ordered 
him to fend fuccours to Suputay. On the other hand, the 
Kin generals advanced with one hundred and fifty thou* 
fond men to relieve the city ; but being obliged to divide 
their forces in order to avoid in part the great road which 
Toley had obftru&ed with trees, they were attacked by 
that prince at a difadvantage, and, after a faint refinance, 
defeated with great (laughter, and the lofsof both tbci^ 
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generals, one killed and the other taken. The emperor 
now ordered the army at Tong-quan and other fortified 
places to march to the relief of Kay-fong-fou. They aflem- 
bled accordingly, to the number of one hundred and ten 
thoufand foot and fifteen thoufand horfe ; and were followed 
by vaft numbers of people* who expedted by their means to 
be protected from the 6nemy. But many of thefe troops bar- 
ing dcferted, and the reft being enfeebled by the fatigues of 
their march, they difperfed on the approach of their purfuers, 
who killed all they found in the highways. After this the 
Moguls took Tong-quan and fome other confidcrablc ports ; 
but were obliged to raife theficges of Qucy-tc-fou and Loy- 
ang by the bravery of the governors. Kyang-(hin, go- 
vernor of Loy-ang, had only three or four thoufand foldiers 
under him* while his enemies were thirty thoufand ftrong. 
He placed his worft foldiers on the walls, putting himfclf 
at the head of four hundred bteve men ; whom he ordered 
to go naked, and fthom he led to all dangerous attacks. 
He invented engines to call large (tones, which required 
but few hands to play them, and aimed fo true as to hit 
at an hundred paces diftance. When their artows failed, 
he cut thofe (hot by the enemy into four pieces; pointed 
them with pieces of brafs coin ; and difcharged them from 
wooden tubes with as much force as bullets are from a 
ttiufket. Thus he harraffed the Moguls for three months 
fo grievoufly, that they were obliged, notwithftandin§ 
' their numbers, to abandon the enterprizc* 

Oktay, at laft, notwithftanding his fucceffes, refolved 
to return to Tartary ; and offered the Kin emperor peace, 
provided he became tributary, and delivered up to him 
twenty-feven families which he named. Thefe offers 
were very agreeable to the emperor ; but Suputay, taking 
no notice of the treaty, pufhed on the fiege of the capital 
with more vigour than ever. By the' help of the Chinefe 
flaves in his army, the Mogul general foon filled the ditch ; 
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but all his efforts fcemed only to infpire the befirged wkfr 
new vigour. The Moguls at that time made ufc of artil- 
lery, but were unable to make the lead imprefiion uporr 
the city walls. They rarfed walls round thofe they bcfieg- 
ed, which they fortified with ditches, towers, and bat- 
tlements. They proceeded aMb to fap the walls of the 
city ; but were very much annoyed by the artillery of the 
befieged, efpecialfy by their bombs, which finking into the 
galleries, and burfting under ground, made great havocfc 
among the miners. For fixtcen days and nights the attack 
continued without intermiffion ; during which time an in- 
credible number of men perifhed on both fides ; at lengthy 
Suputay, finding that he could not take the city, with- 
drew his troops, under pretence of conferences being on 
foot. Soon after the plague began in Kay-fong-fou ; and 
raged with fuch violence, that, in fifty days, nine hun- 
dred thoufand biers were carried out, befides a vaft multi- 
tude of the poorer fort who could not afford any. 

In a fhort time, two unlucky accidents occaftoned a se* 
newal of the war ; which now put an end to the empire of 
the Kin. Gan-young, a young Mogul lord, having af- 
flimed the government of fome cities in Kyang-nan, and 
killed the officer fent to take poflcflion of them, declared 
for the Kin. The emperor unwarily took Gan-young 
into his fcrvice, and gave him the title of ftincc. Up- 
on this Oktay fent an envoy, attended by thirty other per- 
sons, to enquire into the affair ; but the Kin office* kill- 
ed them all, without being puniflied by the emperor. Su- 
putay, having informed his matter of all theft proceed- 
ings, was ordered to continue the war in Ho-nan. Shew- 
fii now commanded his officers to unite their troops for 
the defence of the capital ; but before his orders couW b* 
obeyed, they were attacked and defeated, one after ano- 
ther, by the Moguls. This obliged him to raife (bldterft 
from among the jieafants, for whofe OibGftencc the people 
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.w«r* taxed three tenths of th* rice they pofleficd. The 
<\ty btgafi «qw to be diftreffed for want of provjfiorjs ;afld 
as it *wa$ hot in a had pofturc of defence, the emperor 
marched with an army againft the Moguls. His expedi- 
tion proved unfortunate ; for, fending part of his army to 
. befiege a city called Wy-chew., ft was totally cut in pieces, 
<£i)d Supply a fecond time fat down befpre the capital. 

Ofi hearing this news, the emperor repaffed the 
Hoang-Jio f - and retired to Qyey-te-fou. Here he had 
.not been long before the capital was delivered up by tre^- 
.chety, and Suputay put ail the males of the imperial race 
to death ; but, by the exprefs command of Oktay, fpared 
the inhabitants, who are faid to have amounted to oije 
million and four hundred thpufand families. After this 
difaftcr the unhappy monarch Jeft his troops at Quey-tp- 
,fou, and retired to Juning-fou, a cjty in the fouthcrn part 
. of Ho-nan, attended only by four hundred performs. Here 
thediftance of the Moguls made him think of living at eafe ; 
rbut whik he flattered- himfelf with thefc yain hopqs, the 
. Enemy's army arrived before the city and Inverted iu The 
garrifon were ten&cd at their approach ; but were encou- 
raged by tip emperor, and his brave .general Hu-fye-hif, 
, to hold pqt fo the lad. As there wcis not Jki ,the city a 
; fuffiacty number of men, thp women, drqffed in mens 
.clothes, ; wjere employed to carry i*ood» ftoftes, and pthor 
tiecctifciy imperials to -the walls. All their efforts, how- 
ever, wen: inqffedlual. They were reduced to fuch €£- 
itremitics, that for three months they fed. on human »flefli ; 
- killing the old and feeble* as well as many prifoners, for 
.food. This J>eing known to the Moguls, they made age- 
-neral artault in January 1234. The attack continued 
.from morning ti)l night ; but at lad the alfaUants mctc 
rtepulfed. In this adion, however, the Kin loft all their 
ibeft officers ; upon which the emperor refigned the crown 
i to Cheiig-Un a prince of the blood. Next morning, while 

D 2 
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the ceremony of inverting the new emperor was perform* 
ing, the enemy mounted the fouth walls, which were 
defended only by two hundred men ; and the fouth gate 
being at the fame time abandoned, the whole army broke 
in. They were oppofed, however, by Hu-fyc-hu ; who, 
with a thoufand foldiers, continued to fight with amaz- 
ing intrepidity. In the meantime Shew-fu, feeing every 
thing irreparably loft, lodged the feal of the empire in a 
houfe ; and then caufing (heaves of ftraw to be fet round 
it, ordered it to be fct on fire as foon as he was dead* 
After giving this order he hanged himfelf, and his com- 
mands were executed by his domeftics. Hu-fye-hu, who 
ftill continued fighting with great bravery, no fooner heard 
of the tragical death of the emperor, than he drowned 
himfelf in the river Ju ; as did alfo five hundred of his 
moft rcfolute foldiers. The fame day the new emperor, 
Chcng-lin, was (lain in a tumult ; and thus an end wa* 
put to the dominion of the Kin Tartars in China. 

The empire of China was now to be lhared between 
the Song, or fouthcrn Chinefc, and the Moguls. It 
had been agreed upon, that the province~of Ho-nan (hould 
be delivered up to the Song as foon as the war was finiflied. 
But they, without waiting for the expiration of the term, 
or giving Oktay notice of their proceedings, introduced 
their troops into Kay. fong-fou, Lo-yang, and other coo- 
fiderable cities. On this the Mogul general refolved la 
attack them ; and repafling the Hoang-ho, cut in pieces 
part of the garrUbn of Lo-yang, while they were out in 
fearch of provifions. The garrifon of Kay- fong-fou like- 
wife abandoned that place ; and the Song emperor de- 
graded the officers who had been guilty of thofe irregu- 
larities, fending ambafladors to Oktay, at the fame time f 
to defire a continuance of the peace. What Oktay's 
anfwer was we arc not told, but the event fhowed that 
)k waf notbtisficd; for in 1235, he ordered his fecond 
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fen prince Kotovan, and his general Chahay, to attack 
the Song in Se-chwcn, while others marched towards 
the borders of Kyang-nan. 

In 1236, the Moguls made great progress in the pro- 
vince of Hu-quang, where they took feveral chics, and 
put vaft numbers to the fword. This year they intro- 
duced paper or filk money, which had formerly beta 
ufcd by Chang-tibng, fixth emperor of the Kin. Prince 
Kotovan (breed the paflages into the diftrid of Hang* 
chong-fou in the province of Shen-fi, which he entered with 
an army of five hundred thoufand men. Here a terrible 
battle was fought between the vaft army of the Moguls 
and the Chioefe troops, who had been driven from the 
paflages they defended. The latter coofiAed only of tea 
thoufand horfe and foot, who were almoft entirely cut 
off; and the Moguls loft fuch a number of men, that the 
blood is Cud to have run for two leagues together. After 
this viflory the Moguls entered Se-chwcn, which they 
almoft entirely reduced, committing fuch barbarities, that, 
in one city, forty thoufand people chofc rather to put an 
end to their own lives than fubmit to fuch cruel conquerors* 

In 12379 the Moguls received a eonfiderablc check 
before the city of Gantong in Kyang-nan, the fiege of 
which they were obliged to raifc with lots. In 1238 they 
beficged Lu-chew, another city in the lame province. 
They furrounded it with a rampart of earth and a double 
ditch ; but the Chioefe general ordered their intrenchments 
to be filled with immenfc quantities of herbs ftccped in 
oil, and then fct on fire, while he (hot Aones upon them 
from a tower (even ftories high. At the fame time a 
vigorous felly was made ; and the Mogul army being 
thrown into the utmoft diforder, were obliged finally to 
abandon the fiege, and retire northwards. 

In 1239, thefe barbarians were oppofed by a general 
fallcjl Mcng-kong, with great fucceis \ who, this and the 
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following year, gained great honour by his exploits. 
While he lived, the Moguls were never able to make 
any confidcrablc progrefs ; but his death, in i&46)provcjl 
of Ac grcatcft detriment to the Chinefe affairs ; and foon 
after the Tartars renewed the war with more vigour and 
fuccefs than ever. In 1*55, they re-entered the province 
of Sc-chwcn ; bat Oftl met with vigorous opposition in 
tliis quarter; becaufe the Chinefc took care to have 
Sc^chwen fumifhed with , good troops Mid generals. 
Though they were always beaten, being greatly inferior 
in number to their enemies, yet they generally retook the 
cities the Moguls had reduced, as the latter were com* 
tnonly obliged to withdraw for want of provifiom and 
fofagc. In 1259 they undertook the fiqge of Ho~chew, 
a ftrong city to the weft of Pe4tin, defended by Vang-kyen, 
a very able officer, who commanded a numerous garrifon. 
The fiege continuod from the month of February till 
Auguft : during which time the Moguls loft an iawnenfc 
Dumber of men. On the 10th of Auguft they mde a 
general aflauit in the night. They mounted the walk 
■before the governor had intelligence ; but were foon at- 
tacked by him *ioh the utrnoft fury. The Mogul cm- 
f cror Mcng-ko, himfclf came to the fcalade ; bat hit 
pr^ fence uas not fufficicnt to overcome the valour of 
Yu;ip f:\cn. At the fame time the fea Hog-ladders of the 
M«*r<iU were blown down by a farm ; upon which a 
terrible (laughter enfucd, and amongft the reft fell the 
■errporor himfclf. Upon this difaftcr the Mogul generals 
•greed to raifc the ficge, and retire towards Shcn.fi. 

On the death of Mcng.ko, Hupilay, or Kublay Khan, 
who fticcrcdcd him, bid liege to Vu-chang.fou, a city not 
far dMant from the capital of the Snng empire. 

At tl.is the emperor being greatly aUrmcd, diftribured 
jmmrnfe f k m>s among his troops ; and, having raifed a 
formidable army, marched to the relief of Vu-char^j-foq. 
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Unfortunately the command of this army was committed 
to the care of Kya-tfe tau, a man without either courage' 
or experience in waf. He was befides very vain and 
vindictive in his temper ;. often ufing the beft officers ill, 
and entirely overlooking their merit, which caufed many 
of them to ge over to the Moguls. The fiege of Vu- 
chang-fou was commenced, and had continued aconfiderabl* 
time, when Kya-tfe-tau, afraid of its being loft, and at 
the fame time not daring to take any effectual flep for 
its relief, made propofals of peace. A treaty was ac- 
cordingly concluded, by which Kya-tfe-tau engaged for 
the emperor 'to pay an annual tribute of about fifty 
thoufand pounds in filver and as much in (ilk ; ac- 
knowledging likewifc thefovereignty of the Moguls over 
the Song empire. Ih confequence of this treaty, the Mo- 
guls retreated after the boundaries of the two empires had 
been fixed, and repaffed the Ky-ang ; but one hundred and 
feventy bfthem having ftaid on the other fid%of the ri-' 
ver, were put to death by 'JCya-tfc- tau. ' *- \ 

This miriifter totally concealed from the emperor hU 
having made filch a (hameful treaty with the Moguls i 
and the hundred and feventy foldiers maffacred by Ri$ 
order, gave occafion to report that the enemy had been 
defeated ; fo that the Song court believed that they had 
been compelled to retreat by the fuperior valour and 
wifdom of Kya-tfe-tau. This proved the ruin of the 
empire ; for, in 1260, the Mogul emperor fent an officer 
to the Chincfe court to execute the treaty according to the 
terms agreed on with Kya-tfe-tau. The mlnifter dreading 
the arrival of this envoy, imprifoned him near Nankin ; 
and took all poflible care that neither Hupilay, nor Li- 
tfong the Chinefe emperor, fhould ever hear any thing of 
him. 

It was impoflible fuch unparalleled conduft could fail 
to produce a new war. Hupilay's courtiers inceffantly 
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prefled him to revenge himfelf on the Song for their treacfi* 
erous behaviour ; and he foon publifhed a manifefto 
againft them, which was followed by a renewal of hosti- 
lities in 1268. The Mogul army amounted to three hun- 
dred thoufand men ; but notwithftanding their numbers, 
little progrefs was made till the year 1271. Syan-yang 
and Fan^ching, cities in the province of Se-chew, had 
been befieged for a long time ineffectually ; but this year 
an Igur lord advifed Hupilay to fend for feveral of thofe 
engineers out of the wed, who knew how to cad (tones of 
an hundred and fifty pounds weight out of their engines 
which made holes of feven or eight feet wide in theftrongeft 
walls. Two of thefc engineers were accordingly fentfbr; 
and after giving a fpecimen of their art before Hupilajr, 
were fent to the army in 1272. In the beginning of 
1273 they planted their engines againft the city of Fan- 
ching, and prefently made a breach in the walls. After 
a bloody conflict the fuburbs were taken ; and foon after 
the Moguls made themfclves matters of the walls and gates 
of the city. Nevcrthclcfs, a Chinefc officer, with only an 
hundred foldicrs, rcfolvcd to fight from ftrect to (beet. 
This he did for a long time with the greatcft obftinacy, 
killing vaft numbers of the Moguls; and both parties are 
faid to have been fo much overcome with thirft, that they 
drank human blood to quench it. The Chinefc fct fire to 
the houfes, that the great beams, falling down, might em- 
barrafs the way of their purfuers; but at lad being quite 
wearied out, and filled with defpair, they put an end to 
their own lives. After the taking of Fan-ching, all the 
materials which had ferved at the fiege were tranfported to 
Scycn-yang. The two engineers ported themfclves againft 
a wooden retrenchment raifed on the ramparts. This they 
quickly demolished ; and the befiegrd were fo intimidated 
by the noifc and havock made bv the (tones caft from thefe 
terrible engines, that they immediately furrendcrcd. 
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In i247> Pe-yen, an officer of great valour^ and endowed 
With many other good qualities, was promoted to the com- 
mand of the Mogul army. His firft exploits were the talc-* 
ing of two ftrong Cities : after which he parted the great 
river Ky-ang, defeated the Song army, and laid fiege to 
Vu-chang-fou. This city was foon intimidated into a fur- 
render; and Pe-yen, by retraining the barbarity of his* 
foldiers, whom he would not allow to injure any one, foon 
gained the hearts of the Chinefe fo much, that feveral cities 
furrendered to him on the firft fummons. In the mean time 
the treacherous Kya-tfe-tau, who was fent to oppofe Pe-yen, 
Was not afhamed to propofe peace on the terms he had 
formerly concluded with Hupilay ; but thefe being reje&ed, 
he was obliged at length to come to an engagement. Iri 
this he was defeated, and Pe-yen continued his ConqUeft9 
with great rapidity. Having taken the city of Nankin, 
and fome others, he marched towards Hang-chew-fou, the 
capital of the Song empire. Peace was now again pro- 
pofed, but reje&ed by the Mogul general *, and at laft the 
emprefs was conftrained to put herfelf, with her fon, then 
an infant, into the hands of Pe-yen, who immediately fent 
them to Hupilay. 

The fubmiflion of the emprefs did not yet put an end 
to the war. Many of the chief officers fwore to do their 
utmoft to refcue her from the hands of her enemies. In 
confequence of this refolution they diftributed their money 
among the foldiers, and foon got together an army of forty 
thoufand men. This army attacked the city where the 
young emperor Kong-tfong was lodged, but without fuc-« 
cefs; after which, and feveral other vain attempts, they 
raifed one of his brothers to the throne, who then took 
upon him the name of Twon-Tsonc. He was but nine 
years of age when he was raifed to the imperial dignity, 
and enjoyed it but a very (hort time. In 1177 he was in 
greater danger of perifliing, by reafon of the fhjp on board 
which he then was being caft away. A great part of his 

£ 
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troops perifhed at that time, and he foon after made offers 
of fubmiffion to Hupilay. Thefe, however, were not 
accepted; for, in 1278, the unhappy Twon-tfong was 
obliged to retire into a little defert ifland on the coaft of 
Quan-tong, where he died in the eleventh year of his age* 

Notwithstanding the progrefs of the Moguls, vaft terri- 
tories dill remained to be fubdued before they could become 
tnafters of all the Chinefe empire. On the death of Twon- 
tfong, therefore, the mandarins railed to the throne his 
brother, named Te-ping, at that time but eight years of 
age. His army confided of no fewer than two hundred 
thouiand men ; but being utterly void of difcipline, and 
entirely ignorant of the art of war, they were defeated by 
twenty thouiand Mogul troops* Nor was the fleet mors 
fuccefsful ; for being put in confufion by that of the Mo* 
gul.% and the emperor in danger of falling into their hands, 
one of the officers taking him on his (boulders, jumped with 
him into the fea, where thty were both drowned. Moft of 
the mandarins followed this example, as did alfo the miniftcr, 
all the ladies and maids of honour, and multitudes of others, 
infomuch that one hundred thouiand people are thought to 
have peri (bed on that day. Thus ended the Chinefe race of 
emperors ; and the Mogul dynafty, known by the name of 
TwiMy commenced. 

Though no race of men that ever exifted were in general 
more remarkable for cruelty and barbarity than the Mo* 
guts \ yet it doth not appear that the emperors of the Ywen 
dynafty were in any refpeA worfe than their predeceflbrs. 
^)n the contrary, Hupilay, by the Chinefe called Shi- 
ts u, found the way of reconciling the people to his govern* 
ment, and even of endearing himfclf to them (o much, that 
th: reign of his family is to this day ftyled by the Chinefe 
Oh wife government. This he accompliihcd by keeping as 
clufe as poffible to their ancient laws and cuiroms, by 
his milJ and juft government, and by his regard for 
thtir leirncd men. He was indeed aflumed of the igno* 
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lance and barbarity of bis Mogul fubjeds, when com- 
pared with the Chinefe. The whole knowledge of the 
former was fummed up in their /kill in managing their 
arms and horfes, being perfe&ly deftitute of every art 
or fcienee, or even of the knowledge of letters. In 
126 J, he had caufcd the Mogul characters to be contrived. 
In iaSo, he caufed fome, mathematicians to fearch for the 
fource of the river Hoang-ho, which at that time was 
unknown to the Chinefe themfelves. In four months time 
they arrived in the country where it rifes, and formed a 
map of it, which they prcfented to his majefty. The fame 
year a treatife on aftronomy was publifhed by his order 5 
and, in 1282, he ordered the learned men to repair frcna 
all parts of the empire to examine the ftate of literature, 
and take meafures for its advancement. 

At his firft acceffion to the crown he fixed his refidence 
at Tay-ywen-foji, the capital of Shen-fi 1 but thought pro- 
per afterwards to remove it to Pe-kin. Here, being in- 
formed that the barks which brought to court the tribute 
of the fouthern provinces, or carried on the trade of the 
empire, were obliged to come by fca, and often fuffered 
fhipwreck, he cauied dot celebrated canal to be made» 
which is at prefent one of the wonders of the Chinefe 
empire, being three hundred leagues in length. By this 
canal above nine tbou&nd imperial barks tranfport with 
eafe, and at (mall expence, the tribute of grain, rice, 
filks, tic. which is annually paid to the court. In the 
third year of his reign Shi-tfu formed a defign of reducing 
the iflands of Japan, and the kingdoms of Tonquin and 
Cochin-china. Both thefe cntcrprifes ended unfortunately* 
but the firft remarkably fo ; for of one hundred thou&nd 
perfons employed in it, only four or five efcaped with the 
melancholy news of the dcftru&ion of the reft, who all 
periflied by fhipwreck. Shi-tfu reigned fifteen years, died 
in the eightieth year of his age, and was fucceeded by his 
gnuuUao. The throve continued in the Ywcn family till 
E 2 
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the year 1367, when Shun-ti, die laft of that dynafty^ 
was driven out by a Chinefe named Chu. During the 
above period the Tartars had become enervated by long 
profperity ; and the Chincfc had been roufed into valour by 
their fubje£Hon. Shun-ti, the reigning prince, was quite 
funk in (loth and debauchery, and the empire was 
opprefled by a tyrannic rniniftcr named Ama. In June 
1355, Chu, a Chinefe of mean extraction, and head of a 
fmall party, fet out from How-chew, palled the Kyang, 
and took Tay-ping. He then afToctatcd himfclf with feme 
other mal-contents, at the head of whom he reduced the 
town of Tu-chcw, in Kyang^nan. Soon after he made 
himfclf matter of Nankin, having defeated the Moguls who 
came to its relief. In December 1356, he was able to raife 
an hundred thoufand men, at the head of whom he took the 
city of U-chcw, in the eaft borders of Quang-fi ; and here, 
afiembling his generals, it was refolved neither to commit 
(laughters nor to plunder. The mod formidable enemy he 
had to deal with was Chen-yew-lyang* (ryled " emperor 
of the Hun." This man being grieved at the progress 
made by Chu, equipped a fleet, and raifed a formidable 
army, inorder to reduce Nan-chang-fou, a city of Kyang- fi, 
which his antagonift had made himfelf mafler of. The 
governor, however, found means to inform Chu of his 
danger ; upon which that chief caufed a fleet to be fitted 
out at Nankin, in which he embarked two hundred 
thoufand foldiers. As foon as Chcn-ycw-ylang was in- 
formed of his enemy's approach, he raifed the ficge of 
Nan-chang-fou, and gave orders for attacking Chu'* naval 
force. An engagement enfued between a part of the 
fleets, in which Chu proved victorious ; and next day, 
all the fquadrons having joined in order to come to a 
general engagement, Chu gained a fecond victory, and 
burnt an hundred of the enemy's veffcls. A third and 
fourth engi-ement happened, in winch Chu was victo- 
rious ; and in the h:t, Chcn-yew-lysing himfetf was 
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lulled, his Ton taken prifoner, and his generals obliged to 
fiii-render themfelves, with all their forces and veflels. 

In January 1364, Chu*s generals propofed to have him 
proclaimed emperor ; but this he declined, and at firft 
contented himfelf with the title of king of , U. In Fe- 
bruary he made himfelf mafter of Vu-chang-fou, capital 
of Hu-quang ; where with his ufual humanity, he relieved 
thofe in diftrefs, encouraged the literati, and would allow 
his troops neither to plunder nor deftroy. This wife con- 
dud procured him an eafy conqueft both of Kyang-G and 
Hu-quang. The Chinefe fubmitted to him in crowds, 
and profeflcd the greateft veneration and refpeft for his 
perfon and government. 

All this time Shun-ti, with an unaccountable negligence, 
never thought of exerting himfelf againft Chu, but con- 
tinued to employ his forces againft the rebels who had 
taken up arms in various parts of the empire ; fo that Chu 
found himfelf in a condition to aflume the title of empe- 
ror. This he diofe to do at Nankin on the firft day of 
the year 1368. After this his troops entered the province 
of Ho-nan, which they preiently reduced. In the third 
month, Chu, who had now taken the title of Hing-vm* or 
Tay-tfuj reduced the fortrefs of Tong-quan 5 after which 
his troops entered Pe-cheli from Ho~nan on the one fide, 
and Shan-t6ng on the other. Here his generals defeated 
and killed one of Shun-ti's officers ; after which they took 
the city of Tong-chcw, and then prepared to attack the 
capital, from which they were now but twelve miles dif- 
tant. On their approach the emperor fled with all his family 
beyond the great wall, and thus put an end to the dynafty 
of Ywen. In 1370 he died, and was fuccecdcd by his fon, 
whom the fucceflbr of Hong-vou drove beyond the Kobi 
-or Great Dcfcrt, which feparatcs China from Tartary. 
They continued their incurfions, however, for many years; 
por did they ceafe their attempts till 1583, when vaft num- 
bers of them were cut in piece* by the Chinefe troops. 
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The twenty-Aril dynaity of Chinefe emperors, founded 
in 1368 by Chu, continued till the year 1644, when they 
were again expelled by the Tartars, ITie laft Chinde 
emperor was named Whay-tfong, and aicended the throne 
in 1628. He was a great lover of the feiences, *nd * 
favourer of the Chriftians ; though much addi&ed to die 
fuperftitions of the Bonzes. He found himfelf engaged in 
a war with the Tartars, and a number of rebels in different 
provinces. That he might more effectually fupprefs the 
latter, he refolved to make peace with the former ; and for 
that end fent one of his generals, named Ywen, intoTartary, 
at the head of an army, with full power to negotiate a 
prace i but that traitor made one upon fuch fhameful terms, 
that the emperor refufed to ratify it Ywen, in order to 
obti«e his matter to comply with the terms made by hira- 
fclf, poifoned his beft and mod faithful general, named 
ftfau-ven-long : and then de fired the Tartars to march di* 
reJHy to Pc-kin, by a road different from that which be 
took with his army. This they accordingly did, and bud 
fica;e to the capital. Ywen was ordered to come to its re- 
lief; but, on his arrival, was put to the torture and ftrao* 
gled ; uf which the Tartars were no fooner informed, thae 
they railed the liege, and returned to their own country* 
In 1636 the rcbik above-mentioned compofed four great 
armies commanded by as many generals 5 \rhich, bow* 
ever, were <bon reduced to two, commanded by Li and 
Chang. ITieft agreed to di v ide the empire between them 1 
Charts taking the wcttvrn provinces, and Li the eaftcni 
CKie.*. The latter fciaed on part of Shen-fi, and then of 
Ho-nan, whofc capital, lumtd Kay-fong-fou, he laid fiege 
t<s hut was rcpulicd with lols. He renewed it fu months af. 
U-r, but with.Hit fuccefc ; the befieged cboofing rather to feed 
•hi Imnun ilelh than furrender. The imperial foicescotn- 
in : i fr^iu after to its aifiirance, the general made no doubt 
oi be 1:1^ Mc to deftroy the rebels at once, by breaking 
do*n ilu: banks of the Yellow River ; but unfortunatdy 
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4he rebel* efcaped to the mountains, while die city wis 
quite overflowed, and three hundred thoufand of the inha* 
bitants perffhed. 

After this difafter, Li marched into the provinces of 
Sben-fi and Ho-nan ; where he put to death all the man- 
darines exaded great Aims from the officers in place, and 
fhowed no favour to any but the populace, whom he freed 
from all taxes : by this means he drew fo many to his in- 
tereft, that he thought himfelf ftrong enough to affume the 
title of emperor. He next advanced towards the capital, 
which, though well garrifoned, was divided into fa&ions. 
Li had taken care to introduce before hand a number of 
his men in difguife \ and by thefe the gates were opened 
to him the third day after his arrival. He entered the city 
triumph at the head of three hundred thoufand men ; 
ulfr the emperor kept himfelf fliut up in his palace, bu- 
d only with his fuperftitions. It was not long, how- 
ei before he found himfdf betrayed : and, under the 
gn A confternation, made an effort to get out of the pa- 
*, attended by about fix hundred of his guards. He 
II more furprifed to fee himfelf trcacheroufly aban- 
»ned by them, and deprived of all hopes of efcaptng the 
tilts of his fubjeib. Upon this, preferring death to 
Jing alive into their hands, he immediately retired 
with his emprefs, whom he tenderly loved, and the prin- 
cefs her daughter, into a private part of the garden. His 
grief was fo g that he was not able to utter a word ; 
but (he foon ierftood his meaning, and, after a few (i- 
hanged herfelf on a tree in a filken firing. 
Her I d id only to write thefe words on the border of 

\ V( I have been bafely dtferted by my fubj^Els j do 

• what you will with me, but fparc my people." He then 
off the young princ^fs's head with one ftroke of his 
itar, and hanged himfelf on another tree, in the feven- 
tee year of his reign, and thirty-fixth of his age. His 
fcr, queens, and eunuchs, followed his example* 
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and thus ended the Chinefc monarchy, to give place to thai 
of. the Tartars, which hath continued ever fince. 

It was fome time before the body of the unfortunate 
monarch was found. At lad it was brought before die 
rebel Li, and by him treated with the utmoft indignity $ 
after which he caufed two of Whey-tfong's fons, and all 
his miniflers, to be beheaded j but his elded fon happily 
efcaped by flight. The whole empire fubmitted peaceably 
to the ufurper, except prince U-fan-ghcy, who commanded 
the imperial forces in the province of Lyau-tong. This 
brave prince, rinding himfelf unable to cope with the 
ufurper, invited the Tartars to his afliftance ; and Tfong- 
tc, their king, immediately joined him with an army of 
eighty thoufand men. Upon this the ufurper marched di- 
rectly to Pe-kin ; but not thinking himfelf fafe there, 
plundered and burnt the palace, and then fled with the im- 
menfe treafure he had got. What became of him after- 
wards wc are not told; but the young Tartar monarch 
was immediately declared emperor of China, his rather 
Tfong-tc having died almofl as foon as he fet his foot in 
that empire. 

The new emperor, named Shuk-chi, or Xun-chi* 
began his reign with rewarding U-fan-ghey, by conferring 
upon him the title of King ; and afligncd him the city of 
Si-gnan-fu, capital of Shen-fi, for his rcfidence. This, 
however, did not hinder U-fan-ghey from repenting of 
his error in calling in the Tartars, or, as he himfelf uied 
tophrale it, " in km ling tor lions to drive away dogs.** 
In 1674, he formed a \ cry ftrong alliance againft them, 
and had probably prevailed it his allies had been faithful ; 
but they treachcroufiy dvferted him one after another: 
which fo afleclLrd hi:v., tiu; he died foon after. In l68t. 
Hong-wha, fon to U-:"an- '::ey, v. ho continued his efforts 
againft the Tartars was replaced to huh ftraitt that he put 
an end to his own lit*. 
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During this fpace, there had been tame rrfifranre Bade 
to die Tartan in many of the provinces. Two princes of 
Chinefe extrafhon had at different times been proclaimed 
emperors ; but both of them were overcome and put to 
death. In 1 68a, the whole fifteen provinces were to effec- 
tually fubdued, that the emperor Kang-hi, fucceflbr to 
Shun-chi, determined on a vifittohis native dominions of 
Tartary. He was accompanied by an army of fevenry 
thou&nd men, and continued for fome months taking the 
divcrfion of hunting. This he continued to do for ibmc 
years ; and in his journeys took father Vcrbeift along 
with him j by which means we have a better defcription 
of thefe countries than could po&bly have been other- 
wife obtained. This prince was a great encourager of 
learning and of the Chriffian religion; in far our of which 
laft he publiSitd a decree, dated in 1692. In 1716, 
however, he revived fome obfolete laws againfr the Chris- 
tians ; nor could the Jefuits with all their art prefcrve the 
footing they had got in China. The cauies of this alte- 
ration in the emperor are, by the mif&onaries, (aid to 
have been the danders of the manda r ins ; but from the 
known character of thejefoits, it wHl readily be believed^ 
that there were other caufes for this conduct. This em- 
peror died in 172a, and was fucceeded by his fon Yon- 
ching ; who not only gave no encoura g ement to the mif- 
ik>naries 9 but pedecuted all Chriflians of whatever deno- 
mination, not excepting even thofc of the imperial race. 
At the beginning of his reign he banifiSed all the Jefuits 
into the city of Canton, and in 173a they were haniflicd 
from thence into Ma-kau, a little ifland inhabited by the 
Portugucfe, but fubjeel to China. 

He died in 1736, and was fucceeded, by the prefcnt em* 
peror, from whom the Jefuits flattered themfelves with 
meeting with different treatment, but we brlieve, they 
have not yet had their expectations realized, nor does it 
appear probable that they will. 

F 
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Having thus flcetchcd the mod material tranJa&ions 
recorded in the Chinefe Hiftory, we (hall proceed to dcf- 
cribe the prcfent ftate of the empire ; its dependencies, 
and inhabitants, according to the beft and lateft accounts 
we are in poiTeflion of. 
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GENERAL DESCRIPTION 



OF THE 



CHINESE EMPIRE. 



AN attempting a general defer iption of this vaft empire, 
we (hall purfue the following arrangement, i. China 
Proper — 2. Chinese Tartary — 3. The States 
tributary to china. 

CHINA PROPER. 

ORIGIN OF ITS NAME. 

The weftern Moguls call this kingdom Catay — the 
Mantchew Tartars call it Nican-courane; — the Ja- 
panefc Thau, and the people of Cochin-china, and Siam 
Cin. From this latter appellation it is moll probable the 
name China is derived, for according to the Chincfe 
biftory, the firft imperial family that carried their arms to- 
ward the weft, a/Turned the name of Tfm^ or Taifin. And 
the armament, fent by the Emperor Tfin-chi-hoang as far 
as Bengal, mull have brought the people of India ac- 
quainted with the nameofTfin, uhofe formidable power 
hai been fo feverely felt. This name paflirig from Irdia, 
l^crhaps tj Pcrfi.1, or Egypt, might lay the ground for 
Lh'.na : tii* is C\c opinion of Da H Jde, and Grofier* 

Fa 
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But according to Navarrette, the name has its origin lit 
India, or Perfia, from a fpecies of fillc called Chin, from 
whence it was brought to Europe by the Portuguefc. The 
Chincfe thcmfelves, however, call it TcrtONG-icouE, or 
Chong-qua, that is the middle kingdom, for till their in* 
tcrcourfe with Europeans had rectified their geography, 
they imagined that their country was fituatcd in the cen- 
tre of the earth, and that all other kingdoms lay fcatiered 
around it. 

EXTENT, BOUNDARIES, &c. 

China, properly fo called, according to Grofier and Du- 
Haldc, comprehends from north to fouth eighteen degrees ; 
its extent from eaft to weft being fomewhat lefs. The adja- 
cent countries fubjected to the Chinefc government, fuch as 
the iflands of Hainan and Formofa, Tartary, &c. are not in- 
cluded in this eftimation; for, reckoning from the mod 
fouthern point of the ifland of Hainan to the northern ex- 
tremity of Tartary which is under the dominion of China, 
we (hall find that the territories of this emperor are more 
than nine hundred leagues in extent from north to fouth, and 
about fifteen hundred from eaft to weft, reckoning from 
the eaftern fca as far as the country of Ca/gar } conquered 
by the Chinefc in 1 759. According to Guthrie, China 
is fituated between ao* and 42° N. latitude, and g8* and 
123 E. longitude. It is bounded on the north by 
Tartary, from which it is feparated by a wall five hun- 
dred leagues in length ; on the eaft by the fea -, on die weft 
by lofty mountains and defartt ; and towards the fouth by 
the ocean, the kingdoms of Tong-king, Laos, and Cochin- 
china. It is divided into fifteen provinces j the northern 
•re Chin-si, Chan-si and Pe-Tcheli. Chan-toko 
Kiang-naN, Tche-kiancj and Fo-jcien extend along 
the (hore of the eaftern Ld. The pro*, inces of Qjjanc- 
toko Quanc-si, Yun-nan and Se-thuen terminate 
the empire on the fouth and north. Ho-k an, Hou-Q^ako, 
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!Cot:i-?£*tot7 and Kianc-si occupy the middle fpace. 
Of each of thefe provinces we (ball now proceed to give £ 
general account, 

PROVINCE OF P£-TCHfELI. 

Pe-tcheli, T-chelij or Li-pa-fou, is the principal pro- 
vince of the whold empires and its capital, Pe-king or Peking 
is become the ordinary refidence of the imperial court.lt ap- 
proaches, the form of a right-angled triangle, and is bounded 
on the north by the great wall and part of Tartary ; on the 
eaftby the fea; on the fouth by the provinces ofChang- 
tong and Ho- nan; and towards the weft, by the mountains 
ofChan-fu 

This province contains nine counties, each of which has 
a city of the firft clafs, which have feveral others under their 
jurifdiciion; thefe are about forty 'in number, lefs confi- 
defable indeed, but all furrounded With walls and ditches, 
befides numerous boroughs and villages without walls, 

!>E-KIN. 

Pe-kin is the* capital of the empire* is fituatedlna very 
fertile plain, twenty leagues diftant from the great wall* 
this name, which fignifies the Northern Courts was given 
to dilringuifli it from another CDnfiderable city called Nan* 
king, or the Southern Court. The emperor formerly re r 
fided in the latter, till the Tartars, a reftlcfs and warlike 
people, obliged him to remove his court to the northern 
provinces, that he might mors effectually repel the incur- 
lions of thofe barbarians* 

This capital forms an exait fquare, and is divided into 
two cities ; the firft, where the emperor's palace is built, is 
Called SiK-*chinc, or this New City, and is inhabited 
chiefly by Tartars^ and therefore called alio the Tartar 
City. The fecond is called Lau-ching, or the Old City, 
and inhabited chiefly by Chinefe. Thefe two cities, with r 
out including the fuburbs, are eighteen miles in circum- 
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fcrence, according to the moft accurate raeafurcment made 

by the exprefs order of the emperor. 

The height and enormous thicknefs of the walls of 
the Tartar city excite admiration ; twelve horfemen might 
eafily ride abreaft upon them ; they have fpacious towers 
ratfed at intervals, a bow-(hot diftant from one another, 
and large enough to contain bodies of refcrve in cafe tif 
neceflity. 

The city has nine gates, whidh are lofty and wdl 
arched ; over them are large pavilion-roofed towers di- 
vided into nine (lories, each having fevcfal apertures or 
port- holes ; the lower ftory forms a hall for the ufe of 
the foldiers and officers who quit guard, and thofe ap- 
pointed to relieve them. Before each gate a fpace is left 
of more than three hundred and fixty feet ; this is a kind 
of place of arms, enclofed by a fcmicircular wall equal 
in height and thicknefs to that furrounding the city. The 
great road, which ends here, is commanded by a pavi- 
lion-roofed tower like the firft, In fuch a manner, that, as 
the cannon of the former can batter the houfes of the 
city, thofe of the latter can fweep the adjacent country. 

The ftreets of Pe-kin are ftraight, about an hundred 
and twenty feet wide, a full league in length, and bor- 
dered with (hops, but the houfes being low make a mean 
appearance. An immenfe concourfe of people continu- 
ally fill the ftreets, and the confufion caufed by the num* 
bcr of horfes, camels, mules and carriages, which croft 
or meet each other is pro iigious. Befides this inconve- 
nience, paffengers arc every now and then flopped by 
crowds who (land lirtcning to fortune-tellers, jugglers, 
ballad fingers, and a thoufand other mountebanks and 
buffoons, who read and relate ftorics calculated to pro- 
mote mir:h and laughter, or diflribute medicines, the 
wondutul effects of which they explain with all the do* 
quence peculiar to them. 
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People of diftin&ion oblige all their dependants to 
follow them. A mandarin of the firft rank is always 
accompanied in his walks by his whole tribunal, and ta 
augment his equipage, each of the inferior mandarins in 
his fuit is generally attended by feveral domeftics, Tho 
nobility of the court, and princes of the blood, never 
appear in public without being furrounded by a large 
body of cavalry ; and as their prefence is required at the 
palace every day, their train alone is fufficient to create 
confufion in the city. In all this prodigious concourfc, 
no women are ever fcen : hence we may judge how great 
the population of China mud be, fince the number of 
females in this country, as well as every where elfe, is 
fuperior to that of the other fcK. 

As there is a continual influx of the riches and merchant 
dife of the whole empire into this city, the number of 
flrangers that refort to it isimmenfe ; they are carried in 
chairs, or ride on horfeback always attended by a guide 
acquainted with the ftreets, and who knows the houfet 
pf the nobility and principal people of the city. They 
are alfo provided with a book containing an account of 
the different quarters, fquarcs, remarkable places, and of 
the refidence of thofe in public offices. In fummcr there 
are to be feen fmall temporary (hops where people arc 
ferved with water cooled by means of ice ; and every 
where eating-houfes, with refrcihments of tea and fruit* 
are found. Each kind of provifion has a certain day 
and place appointed for its being expofed to fale. 

The governor of Pc-kin, who is a Mantchcw Tartar, 
is ftyled Governor of the Nine Gates ; his jurisdiction 
extends not only over the foldiers, but alfo over the peo- 
ple in every thing that concerns the police. No police 
can be more aclive. It is rare, in a number of years, 
to hear of houfes being robbed, or people affaflinated ; 
all the principal ftreets have guard-rooms, and foldiers 
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patrole night and day, each having a (abre hanging from 
his girdle, and a whip in his hand, to correct, without d if. 
tinfrion, thofe who excite quarrels or caufc diforder. 

The lanes are guarded in the fame manner, and have 
latticed gates which do not pcevent thefe from being f^en 
who waft in them ; they arc always kept fhut during the 
night, and feldom opened even to thofc who are Jtnown: 
if the)' arc, the pcrtbn to whom this indulgence is granted 
muft carry a ianthorn, and give a fcfHcicnt reafon for his 
going out* 

In the evening, as ibon as the foldiers are warned to 
their quarters by beat of drum, two (entincl* go and come 
from one guard-room to another! making a continual noife 
with a kind ofcaftanet, to (hew that they arc not afleep. 
They permit noonc to walk abroad iiithe night time. They 
even examine thv>fe whom the emperor difpatches on bufi- 
ncfi, and if their reply gives the lead caufe of fuipicion, 
they have a right to convey them to the guard-room. The 
fJditrs in each of the juarJ-roo:ns arc obliged to anfwer 
every time tlvr fcntincls on duty call out. 

It i* by thefe regulations obferved with the greateft 
flrtctnefs, thrt peace, iilcncc, and f.frty reign through-, 
out the whole dry. The governor is alfo obliged to go the 
round i and the officers llationed on the wails and in the 
towers over the gat-s, in which arc kept large kettlc- 
iiruuk% that are b.at every time the guard is relieved, are 
continually difpntching fuba! terns to examine the quarters 
be! ^i.x; to the gates wlurc they arc ported. The leaft 
neglect i> puniuicd next morning, and the officer who was 
u.n guard i» taihiered, This police, which prevents not- 
tjr..a! uti^nihlics, would appear no doubt extraordinary in 
Fur >jv, and, in a'l probability, would not be much reliflu 
ci] i>y ojr ymnj m*n of fortune and ladies of quality. But 
i'ic t.hmci'c thi::!i juftiy ; they cor. fide r it to be the doty of 
i'ic n.^.il rates <t a city, to prefer good order and pub* 
he vxupiilHty, to vain amuf.rncnts, which generally oe* 
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rdbm many attempts againft thelites and property of tbe 
ctpzens. It is true, tbe fiipport of this police cofc ike 
emperor a great deal ; part of the feldimwe bavemen- 
tioned being maintained fix this purpofc only. They are ail 
infantry, and their pay is generally very high; their em- 
ployment confifts not only in watching for thofc who may 
occaiion dilhirbance in the daytime, or walk abroad dor* 
ing the night ; they muft alio take care that the fircets are 
kept clean and fwept every day; that they arc watere d 
morning and evening in time of dry weather ; and that 
every nutfance is removed ; they have orders alio to at- 
lift in this labour themielves, and to dear the kennels, thflt 
the water may have a free courfc. 

The emperor'* palace ftands in die middle of die Tar- 
tar city. It prefents a prodigious aflemblage of vaft build- 
ings, extenfive courts and magnificent gardens, and is (hut 
up on all fides by a double waH, tbe intervening Jpace 
being occupied by houfes belonging to the officers df tbe 
court, eunuchs, and different tribunals. To Jbcnr of 
thefc is affigned the care of providing neceflaries for the 
ufe. of the emperor ; others are far determining difpnfrt» 
and punifliing faults committed by tbe domeflks of die im- 
perial family. The exterior circumference of this tmmenfc 
palace is reckoned at about feven Englifh miles. 

The imperial palace of Pe-kin does not fail to ftrike 
beholders by its extent, grandeur, and the regular <fif- 
pofition of iu apartments, and by the lingular ftruc- 
fur? of its pavilion-roofs, ornamented at each comer with 
a carved plat-band, the lower extremity of which b turn- 
ed upwards \ thefc roofs are covered with varotlbed tiles 
of fc> beautiful a yellow colour, that, at a difhnce, they 
make as fplendid an appearance as if they were gilded 
Below the upper roof, there is another of equal brilliancy, 
which hangs Hoping from the wall, fupported by a gitst 
number of beams, daubed over with green vanuih, and 
AntpJjpexfcd with gilt figures. Thb fccaod joof, wish 

G 
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the projection of the firft, forms a kind of crown to tfcr 
' whole edifice) and gives it a good effect. 

The palace is a (mall diftance from the f< i gate 
Tartar city ; the entrance to it is through a i c 

• to which there is a defcent by a marble ftaircafe, or 

" ed with two large copper lions, and • balu (trade of 
•marble. This baluftradc runs in the form of a ha 
' along the hanks of a rivulet, that winds acrofs C 

with a ferpentine courfe, the bridges over w h 
- marble. At the bottom of this firft court arifts 

•with three doors ; that in the middle is for the etnpe mk 
•ly; the mandarins and nobles pafs through tl e i 

fide. Thefe doors conduct to a fecond court, 

thelargcft of the palace; it is about three hi i feet in 

• length, and fifty in breadth ; an immenfe gal y 
round it, containing the rich effects, which bel to 
emperor as his private property; for the public 
entrufted to a fovcrcign tribunal, called //*«*j 

The royal hall, called Tai-hoticn, or the HmU 
Grand Uniotty is in this fecond court; it is 
a terrace about eighteen feet in height, incru d 

• white marble, and ornamented with baluftrades of excrf- 
: lent workmanfhip. Before this hall all the i 

range thcmfelves, when they go, on certain days, i 
' their homage, and perform thofe ceremonies t 

' pointed by the laws of the empire. 

This hall is almofl fqtiarv, and about one hun 

• thirty feet in length. The ceiling is carved, \ i 

• green, a::d leaded with gilt dragon?. The pillars ft 
*fi:pport the rrn>f within, are fix tcct in cirt r ; 

towards the bafc and ; ,re coated with a kind of m 
■ varnifhtfd red ; the floor is partly covered c 

carpi ts, after the Turkifh manner ; but the walls c 
kindofornament, neither tapeftry, luftrcs, nor | tin; 
The throne; which is in the middle of the haR, t 
fith .of a pretty high alcove, -exceedingly neat, . It 
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mo infcription but the charader Ching ; a word anfwering 
to the Englifli words htly, excellent, perfecl^ m*fl wife. 
Upon the platform oppofite to this hall, ftand large vef- 
Kel* of bronze, in which inCenfe is burnt when any cere- 
mony is performing. There are alfo chandeliers (haped 
like birds and painted different colours, as well as the 
wax-candles that ye lighted up in them. 

This platform is extended towards the north, and has 
on it two lefler halls ; one of them is a rotunda that glit- 
ters with varnifh, and is lighted by a » number of win- 
dows. Here the emperor changes hi9 drefs before <k 
after any ceremony. The other is a faloon, the door of 
which opens to the north j through this door the empe- 
ror muft pafs, when he goes from his apartment, to re- 
ceive on his throne the homage of the nobility -, he is 
then carried in a chair, by officers drefled in long red 
robes bordered with filk, and caps ornamented with 
plumes of feathers. It is perhaps impoflible to give an 
exa& defcription of the interior apartments which pro- 
perly form the palace of the emperor, and are fct apart 
fdr the ufe of his family, as few are permitted to enter 
them but women and eunuchs. 

FAO-TIKC-FOU* 

Pao-fing-fou is the moft conftdcrablc city in" the pro- 
vince next to Pe-kin, and here it is the viceroy refides. 
It has twenty others under its jurtfdi&ion j three of tfce 
fecond and feventeen of the third clafe. In the midft of 
tlie city is a beautiful (mall lake, famous for the great 
quantities of water lilies produced there, and called by 
the Chincfe Lycn-wha* This flower^ fo little eftcemed in 
* Europe, is a favourite of the Chincfe, and, owing either to 
the climate or the care they take of it, generally blows 
there double. The country around is plcafcnt, and infe- 
rior in fertility to no part of China. It is necefiary to 

G z 
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pafs this city in going from Fe-kin to the provinc**! 

phan-fi. 

HOKXIN-FOU. 

Ho-kien-fou is the next in order ; it has two cities cf 

, the fecond, and fifteen of the third clafs in its diftrici, aai 

is remarkable for nothing but the neatnefe of its fbeets and 

its fituation between two rivers, from whence it derives 

its name* 

XCHIN-TING'FOU. 
Ichin-ting-fou is a large city about four mi : 

fcrence : its -figure an oblong fquare. Its ju i i j 

extenfive, comprehending thirty-two cities ; 1 
jure of the fecond, and twenty feven of the third < • N 
ward from it lie feveral mountains, where, the C 
many (imples and curious plants are to be f< L ( 
mountains there are alfo feveral monumi 1 
eroded in honour of deceafed heroes j amo is 

confecrated to the methory of the $rft 
dynafty of Han. 

CHlJN*TI-FOU. 

Chun-te-fbu has but a (mall diftrifl; for t * 
only nine cities of the third clafs under its ju 
but all very populous. The adjacent co y is 
Jam and fertile, owing to the number of ri< s 
lakes that water and refreih it. Its fUh are vafi 
its craw-fifh are celebrated ; it produces 
kind of (and, ufed in the manuf&hire of an infe I 
©f China-ware, and in polifhing precious It 

abounds alfo whh touch-ftones for gold, recko d 
in the empire. 

QyAWG-?]N6±F0U. 

Quang-ping-fou is fituated in the northern 
Pc-tcheli, between the provinces of Chai 
nan, and has nine cities of the third clafs c 
Jt ; all its plains are well watered by rivers. I 
its temples, there i* "he dedicated to thofe 
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tt the Chinefe pretend, difcovered the fcciet of rendering 
thcmfelvcs immortal. The country is agreeable around if* 
and its waters are well (tared with fifh. 

TAI-MINC-FOU. 

Tai.mjng-fou has ooe city of the fecond dafs and 
eighteen of the third, in itsdiftrift. It prefents nothiiy 
. remarkable. It lies near to Quang-ping-fou, and the 
country around it is peculiarly fruitful and agreeable. 

YUNC-FINO-FOU. 

Yung-ping-fou is very advantageoufly lituated in dip 
neighbourhood of the fea. The furrounding mountains 
produce abundance of tin* But its foil is not very fer- 
tile. Here is a paper manufactory, and not far from the 
city is a fortrcb named Chan-hai, which may be called 
the key of Che province of Leao-tong. This fortrefs is 
near the great wall. Yung-ping-fou reckons in its dif- 
tri£t only one city of the fecond, and five of the third 
dafs. 

FUEN-HOA-FOU. 

Fuen-boa-fou is a dty celebrated for its extent and die 
number of its inhabitants, as well as for the beauty cf 
its Greets and triumphal arches. It is (ituated near the 
great wall, amidft mountains, and has under its jurisdic- 
tion, befides two cities of the fecond, and eight of tf^e 
third dafs, a great number of fortrefles, which bar the 
entrance of China againfl the Tartars. 

It would be unneceflary if not tirefome to the reader 
to enter into a defcription of the cities of the fecond daff, 
but there is one which though without any jurifdi&iqpa 
over others, is beyond companion more populous and rich, 
and has a greater trade than any of thofc we have mentioned 
It is featcd on the fpot where the Royal Canal whicji 
\ from Lin-tfin-chcw, joins the river of Pc-kin, sqi 
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it called Tyen-fing-wey. H;re the great mandarin as* 
fides, on whom the officers who fuperintend the (alt made 
along the coarts of Pe-tchcH and Chang-ton depend, and 
at this port all the (hips which fetch timber from Eaftera 
Tartary unload. 

Pc-tcheli has few mountains. Its foil is fandy, and 
produces very little rice when compared with the farther* 
provinces owing to its fmall number of canals, bet 
all other kinds of grain abound, as well as the greater 
part of the fruit-trees we have in Europe* Cattle 
are alfo in great plenty, and the rivers are full of fifti. 
It pays an annual tribute to the emperor, which, ac* 
cording to Father Martini, confifts of fix hundred and 
one thoufand one hundred and fifty three bags of rice^ 
wheat, and millet ; two hundred and twenty four pounds 
of Hnfccd ; forty five thoufand one hundred and thirty five 
pounds of fpun fi Ik ; thirtrcn thoufand feven hundred and 
forty eight pounds of cotton ; eight million feven hundred 
and thirty ft ven thoufand two hundred and forty eight trufTes 
of ftraw for the horfes belonging to the court, and one 
hundred and eighty thoufand eight hundred and fevenrj 
meafurcs of fait, each containing one hundred and twenty 
four pounds. This tribute is proportionabry much info- 
rior to that paid by other provinces. 

The face of the country here being 6at and levd, per- 
mits the ufe of a kind of carriage, the confrrudion ef 
which appears to be rather lingular. Father Martini, 
one of the firft mifiionaries in China, thus defcribes k : 
« € They ufe," in the province of Pe-tcheli, " a kind of 
'?« chariot with one wheel, and confirmed in fuch a man- 
'" ner, that there is room in the middle for only one per- 
•f f fun who firs as if on horfeback ; the driver puffies bfr 
•• hind, and by means of wooden levers, makes the cha> 
V »•** advance with fafcty and expedition. This has per* 
!! ha r s given rife to the report of chariots driven in that 
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€< courttry by the wind, which thcChinefe direft over 
€< land with fails, at they do (hips at fca. w A French 
miflionary, who traverfed this provioce in 176S, fecira 
to have made ufc of the fame kind of carriage. M We 
" quitted the canal/' fays he, " to travel in carts, which it 
" cuftomary in this part of China ; but it is difagroeabk 
" beyond defcription. The cart is amazingly clurnfy, md 
4€ has a great rcfemblance to the' carriage of a gun ; there 
41 is room in it for only one perfon, who is frequently 
•• obliged to fit crofs-lcgged, as our taylors do in Europe ; 
44 it jolts prodigioufly ; and, while the traveller is expofed 
41 to the fcorching rays of the fun, fuch clouds of dull 
Ci fomcttmes arifc as almoft fufTocatc him." 

Among the animals of this country, the moft remark* 
able are yellow rats ; fhey arc much larger than fhtrfc 
fcen in Europe, and their fkins arc highly valued by the 
Chincfe. Chryftal, marble, and porphyry are dug from 
the mountains of Pe-tcheli. 

The temperature of the air of th:s province does not 
feem to a^rec with its latitude. Although Pc-tchcli cx- 
tends no farther than to the forty- fecond degree of north 
latitude, yet all the rivers there are fo much frozen during 
four months in the rear, that horfes and waggons with the 
hcavieft loads, may fafcly pafs them, and it is remarkable 
that the whole body of ice is formed in one day, though 
fcveral are ncceffary to thaw on!v the furfacc. What 
may appear no lefs extraordinary i«, that during thefc 

'fevere frofts, that fliarp and pi .r!:ngcold which accom- 
panies the production of ice in Europe, is not felt in 
this province. Thcfc phenomena cannot he accounted 

"for, but by attributing them to the groat quantity of nitre 
which is found difperfrd throughout ihi* province, and to 
the ferrnity of the fky, which, even during winter, m 
iddom obfeurtd by a doud. This phvf.oal explanation 
appears to be confuincd by cxpwiuicni* nude by Father 
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Amk* at Pe-kin •, which convinced him, that in thii 
capital and neighbourhood, as far as fevcn or cigfit leagues 
around, the water, air and earth equally abound with 
nitre. 

With regard to the water, the facility with itch 
€** the folidity of the iceand its duration, ev fa 
the prefencc of nitre. " A tub filled th *, 

•• near one of Reaumur's thermometers, d e 

t€ mediately frozen, when the mercury ftood 
•' degree above the freezing point ; and 
" three degrees below freezing, the water 1 

" mad of ice, if the diameter of the vcflcl d t 

" a foot and a half, and the depth of the or 

" five inches. This water, when the weather 
" continued in the fame ftate of congelati as . ig as 
" the mercury in the thermometer did n 1 

" than three degrees above (o) ; when t re 

44 higher, it then began to diflblve, but fo y, d 

" two or three days were fcarcely fufficicnt to r it 

4i to its former fluidity.*' To this experime Fat 
Amiot adds another, made in the fummcr of year 
'777 » which appears to have been attended to the 

greatcft poffiblc accuracy. It may be proper Co rve, 
before we relate it, that during the year 1777, t 
a longer continuance of hot weather than is ally 

obferved at Pe-kin. In thecourfc of the mont June 

and July, the thermometer continually rofc f due 
twenty fixth to the thirty fecond and thirty third oca 
above Ztro\ on the 23d of July, at three in a 
the thermometer rofc to thirty four degrees, ; 1 ; 
at that iuight until half pad four on the 24th t 
month, it rofe, about three o'clock, to thirty d e 
grccs \ half an hour after, the fky became over*« a 
a flrong wind arofe, accompanied with thick < 

• TW latitude of Pt tdfeli b 39* 5* 5 j». 



dfcft, which continued half an hour ; during this time, 
the thermometer began to fall ; at four the wind ceafed, 
and feme rain fdl ; the thermometer then ftodd at thirty 
three degrees $ the 25th and a6th of July it rofe to twenty 
nine degrees, and the 28th to thirty three degrees, owing 
to a northerly wind. 

On the 29th of July* Father Amiot put into a fmall net* 
made of ftrong pack-thread, a block of ice of an irregulaf 
figure, and fufpended it from a balance placed in the opeii 
air and expofed to die wind and rays of the fun. 

At fix in the morning, a thermometer, expofed to the 
north, being at 26} degrees, the ice was weighed ; its 
weight was found to be fifty pounds* 

At 7 die therm. 17° J weight of the ice 46 lb. 
At 8 - * - 271 ----- 40 
At9-*-30-----32 
At 10 - - - 31* ----- 25 

It is to be obferved, that during this time* the wind 
was north, and ftronger than it had been, for fome time 
before. 
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It muft be obferved, that during the laft four hours, 
the ice had been in the (hade. 

At 6 Ac therm, flood at 32 { the weight of the ice* 
lib. 402. 

At 7 the ice was not weighed. 

At 8 fome of it ftill remained. 

At 9 there remained only a bit of the fize of a nut,; •. 
fifteen hours were therefore neceflary to diflbl^c this piece 

H 
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of ice, weighing fifty pounds, even when expofcd to 

wind and torching rays of the fun. 

Il is to be further obferved, that thb ice 
been three or four days from the ice-houfe \ : ] 
Amiot relates, dial be purchafed it from o 
people who are employed by the emperor to g Etc 
water, gratis, to all who aflc for it. Ice, I 

taken from the ice-houfe, dilTolves with dtffit ' ; 
tranfported to Pc-kin, and from one place to 
during the greateft heats of fummer, in open k 

tows, with as little precaution as if it rebr ; 
yet it leaves no other traces along the d it, 1 

a few drops that fall here and there. Fr d a- 

tiona it appears evidently, that the r n iy tl : is 

fo long in diflblving it, becaufe of its 
nitrous particles, which prcferve it a Ic M f 

of congelation. 

Father Amiot alio tells us, that every kind of wner at 
Pc-kin, whether taken from fprings or rivers, has a very 
Angular quality ; it leaves a kind of tartar in thofe vcfleb 
in which it has been kept and in thofe in which it has been 
boiled. The Chincfe call this kind of tartar Dm; his 
white when produced by water which has not been fbbjeft- 
ed to the aAion of fire, and yellowUh when it is left by 
that which has been boiled. This kien has neither fell 
nor tafte, nor is it good for any thing. " The ftrft < 
" tunity I had of being acquainted with it," fays 1 
Amiot, " was by accident. I caufcd a fmall 
u vcflcl to be filled every evening with frcfli fpring.wa*n 
" this veflcl had a cover, which I always (hut very case- 
u fully, to prevent infers and dirt from getting into Wf 
" water. After fomc months, I perceived that there wa§ 
" formed in the bottom and fides of the veffel, a craft, of 
•• the thicknefs of a leaf of paper, Which adhertd fo 
" cloftly, that it was neceflary to make ufc of the point af 



" a knife tp detach k. Upon thisoccafloft, being dcfi- 
M rout of giving a Icflbn of cleahltne(s to my fervant, be 
" toM mc 9 that what I faw had nothing in it to occafion 
" diiguft, that it wa* what was generally left by the wafer 
" of the country, and that I (houkl be much more fur- 
M prifed,if !(hpoldfehowthk*i/ifincnjfledtheinfidet 
•• of (knee-pans, and other kitchen utenfih, in which 
4t water had been boiled. I immediately ordered fomt to 
" be brought, and was convinced, by my own eyes, that 
41 my Chinefe had told me truth. A yellow cruft, about 
" four or live tenths of an inch in thicknefs, covered the 
" whole infideof the veflcl, in the fame manner as tartar 
« covers the infideof an old calk. I detached Come of it, 
" which I applied to my nofe and mouth, and examined 
« with thegreateft care; but I found nothing in it which 
" enabled me to define it. lA it not have been a de- 
" praved (alt (iitfluatum) ordSd nitre, which might 
•• have been revived by means of air or fire ? I am no 
44 chemift ; I exprefs myfelf as I can, on a fubjed which 
** I do not undcrftand." 

If the waters of the province of Pe-tcheK contain much 
nitre,it » no left certain, that the air there is abundantly im- 
pregnated with it. The AbbeGrofier adduces the following 
ms indubitable proofs of it. " ift. Notwithftanding un- 
whokfoaie food, fuch as the flefti of the greater part of 
domeftie animals' that have died of old age or difeafe, 
which the people of this province greedily devour, not- 
wkhftandtng filth and all the inconveniences refulting 
from low, damp and confined lodgings, where all the in- 
dividuals of the fame family are, as it were, heaped one 
upon another, the plague never makes its appearance in 
Pe-tcheli ; and the people are fddom attacked by any of 
thofe epidemical dtflempers which are fo common in 
Europe, idly. Provifions of every kind may be kept at 
Pe»kin a long while, without being fubjeft to corruption. 

Ha 
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Raifins are eaten there firdh even in May, apples and pean 
till Midfummer; wild boars, (lags, deer, roe-bucks, rab- 
bits, hares, pheafants, ducks, gecfe, and all kinds cf 
game brought from Tartary to Pe-kin after tbe com* 
movement of winter ; fi(h of every fpecies, tnnfportcd 
. from the rivers of Leao-tong, will keep without the at 
fiftance of fait, in their ftatc of congelation, for two or 
three months, although they are expofed every day in the 
markets, carried from the markets to private houfcs, and 
from private houfcs brought back to the markets, until 
they are all fold, which does not happen before the end ot 
March* It is certain, that thefc h&% announce an anti- 
septic quality in the air, which muft undoubtedly proceed 
from the great quantity of nitre contained in it," 

The earth which forms the foil of Pc-tcheli abounds no 
lefs with nitre - % whole fields may be fcen in the neigh* 
bourhood of Pc-kin which are covered with Every 
morning at fun-rife, the country in certain cant ap- 

pears as white as if fprinkled by a gentle (all of fn If 

a quantity of this fubftance be fwept together, »n * 
of to*, nitre, and fait may be extraded fi , The 
Chincfc pretend, that this fait may be fubl far 

common fait ; however this may be, it cc that, 

in the extremity of the province, towai Sit fi 

poor people and the greater part of the pe; kc 

of no other. Although the land of Pe-tcheli 
with nitrous particles, it does not, however, 
defarts \ it is cultivated with care, and becon I 
by labour. The earth is frozen in winter to t 
two or three feet, and does not become foft I 
end of March. This may fufficiently exp : 

froft kills plants in the neighbourhood of Pc-kin, u 
Linnaeus raifed in Sweden, although it is twenty degrees 
farther north than the capital of the Chinefe empire. 
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PROVINCE OF KIANG-NAN. 

Kiang-nan is the fecond province of the empire, and 
is undoubtedly one of the moft fertile, commercial, and 
confequently one of the richeft in China. It is bounded 
on the weft by the provinces of Ho-nan and Hou-quang j 
on the fouth by Tche-kiang and Kiang-fi 5 and on the eaft 
by the gulph of Nan-rkin j the reft borders on the province 
ofChan^tong, 

The emperors long kept their court in this province ; 
but reafons of ftate having obliged them to move nearer to 
Tartary, they made choice of Pe-kin for the place of 
their refidence. The province is of vaft extent ; it con- 
tains fourteen cities of the firft ctefs, an4 ninety-three of 
the fecond and third. Thefe cities are very populous, and 
there is fcarcely one of them which may not be called 3 
place of trade. Large barks can go to them from all 
parts, for the whole country is interfered by lakes, rivers 
and canals, which have a communication with the great 
river Yang-tfe-kiang, which runs through th^ middle of 
the province. Silk-ftuffs, lacquer-ware, ink, paper, and, 
in general, every thing that comes from Nan-kin, as 
well as from the other cities of this province, are much 
more efteemed, and fetch a higher price than thofe brought 
from the neighbouring provinces, In the town Chang* 
hai alone, and the villages dependent on it, there are reck-, 
oned to be more than two hundred thoufand weavers of 
calicoes and other common cotton cloths. The manufac-. 
turingof theffe cloths gives employment to the greater part 
pf the women. 

Jn fcvcral places on the fea coaft there are found ma-, 
py falt-pits, the fait of which is diftributcd all over the 
empire s a great quantity of marble is alfo found here* 
In fliort, this province is fo abundant and opulent, that 
j( ferines every year into the emperor's treafury, about 
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thirty-two million tacls*, cxclufivc of the duties upon 
every thing exported or imported, fur the receiving of 
which fcvcral offices are eftabliihcd. 

The inhabitants of this province arc civil and ingenious, 
and acquire the fciences with great facility : hence many 
of the:n become eminent in literature, and rife to offices of 
importance by their abilities alone. 

This province is divided into two parts each of which 
has a diitind governor. The governor of the caftern pact 
refides at Sou-tehcou*fou, and the governor of the weftern 
at Ngan-king-fou. Each of thefe governors has under 
bis jurifdiclion feven fnt 9 or cities of the firft dais. 

KAK-KIV. 

Kiang-ning-fou, or Nan-kin, is the capital of this pro- 
vince ; and by the ancient Chincfe it is faid to have been 
one of the molt beautiful and flourifhing cities in the 
world. When they fpeak of its extent, they by, if two 
horll-mcn fliould go out by the fame gate in the morning, 
and ride round it on full fpeed, taking different directions, 
they would not meet before the evening. This account is 
evidently exaggerated ; but it is certain, that Nan-kin 
fur pa (Ted in extent all the other cities of China. Its walls 
are faid to be fifteen leagues and a half in circumference. 
A French mi (nonary, lately arrived from China, fpeaks of 
this celebrated city in the following manner: u Wear- 
« i i ved ut Nan-Lin on the 2d of June. I was very defirom 
C( of feeing thi> city, which is reckoned the largeft in the 
«* world. The fuburbs through which we paflcd are ttrf 
11 King, but not populous ; the houfes Hand at fomediftanct 
* ; on: from anntheri having reeds, poo! ^ of water, or plan* 
c: luii ri-. of lu-nb-o bttv/ e:: rh.cn. We t>ok a view of the 
*• i iry f; oni the fifth (lory of tiu- porcelain Mw-;r, which com- 
u n.aiitU antxtcnllvc profj'Cil; but it did not appear 10 US, 

* A - m * t i- r iuil in »«Iue to in t-Jtitc of til\rr t whi.h in China b vw£ 



* to W above tw* thirds as large a* Paris. We could not 
m reconcile this with the accounts generally given of its 

* immenfe extent j but the next morning explained the mat-* 
u ter. We had travelled a full league from Nan-kin, when 
u w* pdrceived, o» a fudden, the wallsof a city riling amidft 
u mountains, and appearing as if cemented to the rock** 
« Thefe were the walls of Nan-kin, which, leaving thcr 
14 City where it now Hands, have, as it were, retired thither* 
u and inclofe a fpaee of fifteen or fixteen leagues, twelve oe 
u thirteen of which are not inhabited*" 

Nan-kin is fituated at the diftance of a league from tbe 
fiver Yang-tfe-kiang, from whence barks come up to it 
by means of canals ; it is of an irregular figure *, the moan** 
tains which are within its circumference having prevented 
Us being built on a regular plan. It was fornmly the in* 
peri J city, and for this rea/bn, it was called Nan-kin, 
which fignifies Tb$ Southern &urt; but fince the fix grand 
tribunals have been transferred from hence to Pe~kin, it 
a> called Kiang-aing-fbu in all the public acts. 

This city has loft much of its ancient fplendour ; it had 
formerly a? magnificent palace, no vefttgc of which is now 
tobefecn. Its obfervatory is negleded, and almoftde- 
ffaoyed ; of its temples, tombs of the emperors, and 
other fupcrb monuments, nothing remains but the re* 
tncmbrance, being all demolifhed by the Tartars, who 
firft invaded the empire. A third of the city is deferted, 
but the reft is weUinhabited. Some quarters of it are ex- 
tyomely populous and full of bufinefs. The facets are 
not b bioad as thofc of Pe-kin ; they are, however, very 
beautiful and well paved, and abound with (hops richly 
fumUhed. 

In this city rtfides en* ofthofe great mandarins called 
TKpf«gtou # site takes eognioanoe of all important af~ 
fairs* on appeal from the tribunals of both the govern- 
ments of the province, and alfo from thofc of the province 
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of Kiang-fi. The Tartars hive a numerous garrffon hcttj 
commanded by a general of their own nation, and they 
occupy a quarter of the city, fcparated from the reft by a 
fingle wall. 

The palaces of the mandarins here are neither fo large* 
nor fo well built as thofe in the capital cities of other pro* 
vinces. Nor are there here any public edifices conc& 
ponding to the reputation of fo celebrated a city, except- 
ing its gates, which are beautiful, and fame idol temple* 
among which is the famous porcelain tower* It is of aft 
odlagonal figure, each fide being fifteen feet in front, it 
h is two hundred feet high, and divided into nine tones 
by fingle floors within, and without by cornices at the 
rife of the arches and fmall projections covered with green- 
▼arnilhed tiles. There is an aCcent of forty fleps to the 
firft ftory, and between each of the others there are twen- 
ty-one. The tower is the tailed and mod beautiful of all 
thofe to be feen in China. 

The breadth and depth of the river Yang-tfc-kiang for- 
merly rendered the port of Nan-kin very commodious) 
but at prefent large barks, or rather Chinefe junks, never 
enter it ; whether it be, that it is (hut up by fand-bonks, 
or that the Chinefe, out of policy, forego the ule of k$ 
in order that navigators may infenfibly lofe all k n ow k <%S 
of it. 

In the months of April and May a great nu 
excellent fifh are caught in this river, near t citf 
which are fent to the emperor's court ; they are c i 
with ice, and tranfportcd in that manner by barks k 
entirely on purpofc. And though Nan-kin is more t 
two hundred leagues from Pc-kin, thefc boats makefuch « 
pedition, that they arrive there in eight or ten days. All t 
way there are ftages where the men are relieved, 
the filhin^ fcafon. Nan. kin, though the capital of 
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Vince, has under its jterticular jufHaiaidri only eight cU 
ties of the third daft. 

SOU-TCHEOU. 

Sou-tcheou is the fecond city in this province ; it is one 
t>f the moft qgteeable in China ; and by thofe Europeans 
who have fecit it, liai been compared to Venice, with 
this difference, that the latter is bulk as it were in the fca, 
and Sou-K&cou is intcrfc&ed by canals of frdh water, fo 
that you may pad through die ftteets by water as Well as 
by land* The branches of the river and canals are aimoft 
ail capable of bearing the largcft barks, which, accord* 
kig to Du Haidc, may fail through the city to thfc ocean 
kl two days. From this city a trade is carried on, 
not only with all the provinces of the empire, but with 
Japan* 

There is not, perhaps, in the univerfc, a country more 
delightful, either from the pleafantnefsof its fituation, or the 
xnildnefs of its climate; the air is temperate, provifions 
plentiful, the foil fruitful and well improved, and the 
manners of the people gentle, fo that the city is confidered 
as a place of pleafure, and the paradife of China. Abovt, 
lays the Chinefe authors, is the cekftid patadijt ; tut th* 
faradift sf this world is Sta-tchem. The brocades and 
embroideries made here are in great rcqueft throughout the 
whole empire. Its jurifdiflion extends over otAf eight 
chics ; one of which is of the fecond dafs, and the reft of 
the third ; but all thde cities are beautiful, add about two 
or three leagues in circumference each. 

50KG-KIANO-POU. 

This city is built dofe to the water ; the prodigious 
quantity of cotton cloth hefe made, is very fine, and 
with which it fupplies, not only the empire, but ajfo 
foreign countries, renders it very celebrated, aod cwlu 

I 
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ic to be much frequented. Tbb cky hat only four otheii 
under its jurifdidion, but which for magnitude and com. 
merce may compare with mod in China. 

TCHIH-TCHEOU-rOU* 

Tchin-tcheou fbu is fituated near the canal through which 
all barks going from Sou-tcbeou to Kiang muft pafa. Ac- 
cording to Du Halde* It is adorned with triumphant 
arches, and the fides of the canal leading to it are lined 
with hewn (tone. It is celebrated on account of its trade 
and waters, which are (aid to give to tea an agreeable and 
pleaiant tafte ; it has dependant on it five cities of the 
third clafj, in fome of which a particular kind of earthen- 
ware is made, which the Chinefe highly value. Pretend- 
ing that tea prepared in thefc vefiels acquires a fuperi- 
or quality, hence they prefer this plain earthen-ware so 
the moft elegant porcelain* 

TCH1N-KSANO-FOU. 

Tchin-kiang-fou is the key of the empire on the fe» 
coaft; here a numerous garrifon is always kept, and 
though it is fmall, compared with fome cities we have 
defcribed ; its fituation, trade, and the beauty of its walls 
give it a pre-eminence over the others of this province \ but 
its jurifdi&ion is very confined ; for it has authority over 
only three cities of the third clafs. 

It (lands on the fides of the Ta-kyang f which is hoe a 
mile and a half over, and a little to the caft of a canal cut as 
far as the river. Six paces from the bank in the rivet 
(lands a hill, called Kin-fhan, or golden-hill, on the lop 
of it is a tower fcvcral (lories high, and its (hores are be- 
fct with idol temples and houfes of bonzes. On the op- 
pofitc fide of the river (lands Qua-cbcw, which, though 
fun ply denominated a place of trade, may yet rank *kh 
many cities. 
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HOAI-NGAN-FOU. 

HoaUngan-fbu is fttuated in a marfh, and enclofed by a 
triple wall : as the ground on which it (rands is lower than 
the bed of the canal, and in many parts only fuppoxted by a 
bank of earth, the inhabitants live in continual danger of an 
inundation. The fuburbs extend to the diftance of a league 
on each fide of the canal, and form at their extremity a 
kind of port on the river Hoang-ho. This place is very 
populous, and every thing in it announces an active and 
briflc trade, A mandarin who has the infpedtion of the 
canals and navigation, and who is one of thofe obliged 
to fupply the court with neccfiary provifions, refides here; 
he has a number of officers under him who have here pro- 
per Rations allotted to them. This city has eleven others 
under its jurifdi<9ion ; two of which are of the fccond, 
and nine of the third clafs. 

YANG-TCHIOU. 

This city enjoys a mild and temperate air, and the 
country around is pleafant and fertile. It is popu- 
lous, and two leagues in circumference, built on the 
fide of the royal canal, which extends from the Ta-kyang 
and runs northward to the Hoang-ho or Yellow River. 
As it is interfered by a number of canals, it has twenty- 
four done bridges, each of which confifts of feveral arches* 
There U always fo great a crowd on the bridge which 
forms a communication with the caftern fuburbs, that it 
has been found too narrow ; and a ferry-boat has been 
cftablUhcd at a fmall diftance, which is fcarcc fufficient 
for the confluence of paflfengcrs, although the breadth of 
the canal is only thirty paces. 

The inhabitants of this city are accounted very volup- 
tuous, and it is faid that they carry on a trafXc in women ; 
they educate with great care a certain number of young 
girls, who are taught mufic, ringing, drawing, and every 

I 2 
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branch of education fuitable to their fex ; thefe are af* 
terwards fold at a high price tofome of the principal no- 
bility, who add them to the number of their concubines. 
The author quoted, when fpcaking of Nan-kin, thus cx- 
prefles himfclf of Yang-tcheou. " It is one of Che 
" moft beautiful and largeft cities I ever beheld* The 
«* farmers of the fait revenue have built here a plcafure- 
« c houfe for the emperor, which ftrikes with mote afto* 
€< nilhmcnr, as nothing has been fecn hitherto equivalent 
" to it \ it is built after the model of Hai-ticn, another 
" country .houfe, two leagues djftant from Pe-kjn, where 
<€ the emperor commonly refides. The palace of Yang- 
<( tcheou occupies more ground than a moderate city \ it 
" is a collection of artificial mounts and rocks formed by art ^ 
" of valleys and canals, fometimes broad and foraetimes 
" narrow, bordered infome places with cut done, in others 
"with rocks fcattered promifcuoufly \ a vail aflemblage of 
*' buildings, each different from another, of halls, courts 
il and galleries both open and enclofed ; gardens, parterres, 
4 ' cafcades, elegant bridges, pavilions, groves and triumphal 
" arches* Each piece, taken fep^rately, is neither beau- 
" tiful nor laid out with taftc ; but the multiplicity of 
u objects is ftriking, and makes the beholder at laft <^» 
" claim, This is the habitation of a ftwtrful maflerl* 

NGAN-KING-FOU. 

Ngan-king-fou is the capital of the weftern part of die 
province ; its fituation is delightful. It is governed by a 
mandarin as a particular viceroy, who keeps a laijc 
garrifon in a fort built on the banks of the river Yang- 
tfc-kiang, and which commands the lake Roy .a: The 
commerce and riches of this city render it very c 
able ; and every thing that goes from the fouthern | 
China to Nan-kin muft pafs through it. The cou y 
belonging to it is level, plcafant and fertile : but 
jurifdidion there arc only fix cities of the third daft. 
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HOKI-TSHEOU. 

This is the moft foqthcrn city of the province, and ono 
of the richcft of the empire » die people are economical 
fUid temperate, active and enterprifing ; and they boaft of 
their tea, varnifh, ink, engravings, and earth for Chin* 
ware, which are indeed the moft efteemed in China. I* 
has fix cities of the third clafs dependent on it ; and the 
mountains which furround this canton contain gold, HI* 
ver and copper mineSf 

UING,KOUI-FOUt 

Ning-rkoue-fou is fituated on a river that falls into the 
Yang-tfe-kyang : has nothing remarkable but its manu-r 
fa&ories of paper, which is made of a fpecies of reed, of 
which there are feveral, It has under its jurifdi&on fi* 
cities of the third cla& 

TCHI-TCHIOU,FOU, 

Tchi-tcheou-fou is furrounded by a hilly country; its 
principal refource is in its fitiption on die river Y^nk-rtfc- 
kiang, by which it can either furnifh or draw from the other 
provinces every neceflary or luxury. It has fix cities of 
the third clafs belonging to its diftrift, but of no great note. 

TAY-rPING-FOU, 

Tay-ping~fouis alio built upon the banks of t^ieYang-tfe- 
]piang, and its plains are watered by a number of navigable 
rivers, which almoft inclofe it, and render it very opulent, 
|ts juri Aii&ion extends over only three cities, of which 
Vou-hou-hien is the moft considerable in point of opu . 
Jence. 

fONC-VANC«,FOU, 

This city is fituated on a mountain near the Yellow ri* 
ver, and enclofes with its walls feveral fertile little hills. 
Its jurifdtdion is very entenfive, being eighty league* 
from caft to weft, and fixty from north to fouth; com- 
fr?hefi4n» eighteen cities^ five of which arc of the fccond, 
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and thirteen of the third dafs, befidcs a number of vil- 
lages, or rather places of trade, fettled on the river for 
the convenience of merchants and coile&ing of dues. As 
this was the birth-place of the emperor Hong-vou, chief 
of the preceding dynafty, this prir.c? formed a defign of 
rendering it a magnificent city, in order to make it the 
feat of empire. After having expelled the weftera Tar- 
tars, who had taken poflcflion of China eighty feven years, 
he transferred his court hither, and named the city Fong* 
yang ; that is to fay, The place of the Eagle's Splendor. His 
intention was to beautify and enlarge it ; but the inequa- 
lity of the ground, the fcareity of frefh water, and the vi- 
cinity of his father's tomb, made htm change his defign, 
and by the unanimous advice of his principal officers, this 
prince eftablifhed his court at Nan-kin. When he had 
formed this rcfolution, a flop was put to the intended 
works ; the imperial palace, which was to hare been en- 
clofed by a triple wall ; the walls of the city, to which a 
circumference of nine leagues were affigned ; the canals 
that were marked out and begun, all were abandoned ; and 
nothing was finifhed but three monuments, which frill 
remain ; their extent and magnificence fufEcicntly (hew 
what this city would have been, had the emperor purfued 
his original defign. 

The firft of thefe monuments is the tomb of the rather 
of Hong-vou, to decorate which noexpenco was f pared, 
nor any thing which filial affection could invent » it is 
called //wm/-/i«, or the Royal Tomb. The fecond is a 
tower built in the middle of the city, which is o/mn ob- 
long form, an hundred feet high ; and divided into four 
(lories raifed on a mafli ve pile of brick work. 11k third 
u a magnificent temple crcfted to the idol Fq. At firft It 
was only a little pagod, to which Hong-vou, at the age of 
fcventeen, retired after having loft his parents, and where 
he was admitted as an inferior domeftic \ but having (boq 
fcccomr weary of this kind! of life, he entitled with th* chief 
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a band of robbers who had revolted from the Tartars* 

>erc he fijon gave proof of his valour and talents* A» 

ic was bold and cnterprifing, the general whofe efteem he 

lad gained, made choice of him for his fon-in-law, and 

bon after he was declared his fucceflbr by the unanimous 

roice of the troops. The new chief, feeing himfelf at the 

lead of a large party, had the preemption to afpire to 

he throne, and having gained a numerous party to his 

ntereft, took his meafures accordingly. The Tartars, 

nformed of the progrefs of his arms, fent a numerous 

irmy into the field ; but he furprifed and attacked them 

th fo much impetuofity, that they were obliged to fly ; 

ind, though they feveral times returned to the charge, 

hey were ftill defeated, and at length, after a clofe pur- 

Tuit, driven entirely out of China. 

Soon after be mounted the throne, he caufed die fuperb 

iple which we have mentioned to be raifed, out of gra* 

itudc to the bonzes, who had received him in his diftrcfe> 

jid afligned them a revenue fufficient for the maintenance 

>f* three hundred perfons, under a chief of their own fedt, 

torn he coruTitutcd a mandarin, with power of govern- 

ng them, -independent of the officers of the city. 

This pagod, called Long-hing-oe, was fupportcd as long 

the preceding dynafty lafted ; but that of the eaftern 

Tartars, which has fucceeded have fuffered it to fall to 

ruins * at prefent there are to be feen here only about a 

core of pricfts, who are almoft reduced to beggary. 

LIK-TCHEOU-FOtf. 

Lin-tcheou-fou, is the laft city of the firft clafs ; it hat 
nothing to diftinguifh it from others, but the excellence 
>f the grain and fruits with which it abounds. Its moun- 
uuns arc covered with excellent timber, and its jurifdic- 
Ji&ion comprehends eight cities ; two of which are of the 
Icond, and fix of the third clafs. 
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ISLAND OF TSONG-MING. 

The ifland of Tfong-ming belongs alfo to Ac prot 
ef Kiang-nan, from which it is feparated only by in 
of the fea, about five or fix leagues broad. 

Formerly this country was a fandy defiut, to which cri- 
tninals were banifhed* Thofe who firft landed on be- 
gan to till the earth, that they might not pcrifh h 1 r, 
and fome poor Chinefc families emigratii t er, 
vided the ifland among them \ they afterwards inv I ot 
to fettle, and gave them part of the land, on c » of 

an annual rent of the produce, fo that in lefs tl in ten 
years the ifland was peopled and cultivated* It con- 

tains one city of the third rank, and feveral ril 

Some parts of it produce wheat, rice, y Y cotton 

citrons and feveral other fruits ; but its prl ipal revenot 
arifes from fait, which is made in fuch al t ^ chat the 
ifland can fupply moft of the neighfo countries. 

This fait is extracted from a kind of grey rth, whicft 
is found difperfed by acres in different parts of the iflaodL 
efpeciallv in the north. 

The method of making this fait, according to the at* 
counts we have, is curious. " The earth is fnw , 

44 raifed in a Hoping form, that the water may let 
u upon it. When the fun has dried its fu ^ it 
" carried off and laid in heaps ; which are cart !v 
" on every fide j this earth is afterwards fpr I < 
u large tables a little inclined, and a quantity of fa 
" water is poured over it, which, as it runs < < ies 
" with it the faline particles into a large eartl , 

" into which it falls, drop by drop, from a finall cai 
" made on purpolc. The earth, being thus freed h 
" its fait, is placed apart, and when dry is | fed; 

u after which it is fprcad over the foil from whii it 
" taken ; and at the end of fome dap it is I ind 
u pi equated, as before with a great quantity of (aline 
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«■ ticks vrtrich a*e A fecbhd tinW extracted in tte faaii 

• manrifef." 

tt While the men art kbotffirtj in thtf fidd, the wcfmefl 
a and children are employed in boiling the fait Water; 
u they fill large iron bafons with it, in which it thicken* 
u and changes gradually into a very white felt, which' 

* they keep continually flirting with ah* iron fpatula, until 
u the aqueous part is entirely evaporated." 

Other parts of the ifland yield the inhabitants twS 
crops per annum j one of corn in the month of May, and 
the other of rice and cotton in September. 

The air in this part is healthful and tempefate, the 
country delightful, and interfered by a great number of 
canals, which are carefully kept in repair. 

There are a great number of mandarins in this coun- 
try ; but the governor is one of thofe who are called 
literati; he adminiflers juflice, receives the tribute pat<t 
to the emperor, gives paffports to (hips, and pafles len- 
ience of death on criminals. When die people have? 
becafion for rain, or fine weather, he proclaims a general 
faft ; butchers and inn-keepers are then forbid to fell any 1 
thin$ under the fevereft penalties; they however in 
general take care to get rid of their provifions, by 
privately bribing the officers of the tribunal, Whofir 
bufinefs it is to enforce the obfcrvanc; of this order/ 
The mandarin afterwards walks in proceffioh, accompa- 
nied by his fubalterns, to die teofplt of die iddl' Whom 
they intend t6 invoke ; he kindles on die altai- two or 
three (mall aromatic twigs, which being done they then ail 
fit down, and pafs the time in drinking tea, finoking and' 
conversation, for an hour or two; after which they retrc. 

Father Jacquemin relates, that in his time the vice- 
roy of one of the provinces, becoming impatient becaufe 
rain had not been granted to his repeated rcquelh, fent 
an inferior mandarin to tell the idol from him, that if it 
£d not ran before a certain day he would drive him from 

K 
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the city, and caufe his temple to be rafed. No rain hav- 
ing fallen before the day mentioned, the viceroy, in * 
great paffion, forbade the people to carry, according to 
cuftom, their offerings to the idol, and ordered the tem- 
ple to be {hut and the gates fcalcd up » which was im- 
mediately executed. 

This ifland extends from fouth-eaft to north-weft, and 
is about twenty leagues in length, and five or fix in 
breadth. 

PROVINCE OF KIANG-SI. 

This province is bounded on the north by that of Kiang- 
nan, on the weft by Hou-quang, on the fouth by Quang- 
tor.g, and on thp eaft by Fo-kien and Tche-kiang. The 
country is extremely fertile, but it is fo populous, that it 
can fcurccly fupply the wants of its inhabitants : on this 
account, they are very economical and fordid ; which cx- 
pofes them to the Circafms and raillery of the Chinefe of 
the other pro\ inccs j however, they have the charader of 
being a people of great folidity and acutcnefs, and bare the 
Uknt of rifing rapidly to the dignities ef the fimit. 

The mountains of this province are covered with fimples, 
and contain in their bowels mines of gold, filver, lead, iron 
and tin ; the rice it produces is exceedingly fine, and the 
wine ihade here is by the Chinefe reckoned among the bed 
in the country. The porcelain made here is alfo the fineft 
and moft valuable of any in the empire. 

The river Kan-kyang divides this province, which con- 
tains thirteen cities of the firft clafs, and feventy-eight of 
the fecond and third. 

NAN-TCHANG-FOV. 

This city is the capital of the province, has no trade 
but that of porcelain, which is made in the neighbourhood 
of Jao-tchcou, and exceeding go-.nl. It is the refidenc; of 
a viceroy, and comprchenti , in its diil.iit eight Citirsj 
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liven of which arc of the third clafs, and only one of the 
fecond. So much of the country around is cultivated, that 
the paftures left are fcarcely fufficient for the flocks. 

JAO-TCHEOU-FOU. 

Jao-tcheou-fou is fituated on the northern bank of the 
river Po, which difcharges itfdf at a fmall diftance into the 
lake Po-yang. It commands feven other cities of the 
third clafs, and is particularly famous on account of the 
beautiful porcelain made in a village belonging to its dis- 
trict, called King-te-tching, in which are collected the beft 
workmen in porcelain ; this village is as populous as the ! 
largeft cities of China, It is reckoned to contain a million ' 
of inhabitants, who confume every day more than ten thou- ' 
fand loads of rice. It extends a league and a half along the 
banks of a beautiful river, and is not, like many others, a col- 
lection of draggling houfes intermixed with fpots of ground; 
on the contrary, the people complain that the buildings are 
too crowded, and th# the long ftreets which they form a* e 
foo narrow ; thofe whopafs through them imagine them- 
felves tranfportcd into the midft of a fair, where nothing is 
heard around, but the noife of porters calling out to make way* 
Provifions are here exceedingly dear, becaufe cfery thing 
confumed is brought from a great diftance ; even wood, fo 
neccflary for the furnaces, is actually transported from the 
diftance of an hundred leagues. This village, hotwith- 
ftanding the high price of provifions, is an afylumfrr V 
great number of poor families, who have no means offub- 
fitting in the neighbouring towns. Children and invalids 
find employment, and the blind gain a livelihood by pound- 
ing colours. The river in this place forms a kind of har-* 
bour of about a league in circumference, and two or three 
jows of barks placed in a line, fomctimes border the whole 
extent of this vaft bafon. 

King-tc-chiug contains about five hundred furnaces for 
making porcelain, all employed : the flames and clouds of 
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finoke, which rife from them in different places, Q\?*r at 
a diftance the extent and fize of this celebrated village. 
Strangers are with difficulty permitted to fieep here ; they 
muft either pafs the night in the barks which brought them 
hither, or lodge with their friends, who are obliged in fucb 
cafe to anfwer for their condud. Thus they maintain order 
and fefcty in a plape, the riches of which might other- 
wife excite the avidity of a number of banditti* 

KOANG-FIN-FOU. 

Koapg-fin-fou is furroundcd by mougtahis, the gpetter 
part of which are lofty, and abound with fine cryflaj, 
others are divided into ploughed lands, many of which art 
but little inferior to die valleys, and foqie are covered 
with fbrefts. There is fome good paper made in this 
city, and the candles here are deemed the beil in the em- 
pire. Its jurifiliclion extends over feven cities of the third 
dais. 

KAKC-KANG-FOU, JCIEOU-KIANG-FOU, KIEN-TCHAVC* 

F0U. 

Thefe cities have nothing remarkable but their fiifjtm. 
The firft is built on the banks of the lake Po-yang, d» 
fecond on the fouth fide of the river Yang-tfc-kiang, and 
the third on the frontiers of the province of Fo-luen. 
The firft has four others of the third clafs under its 
jurifdi&ion, and the two Jaft have five. At Nang-kaog* 
fou and Kieou-kiang-fou they manufacture flight fummer 
cloathing from a fpecies of hemp that grows near them^ 
and the country in general, produces plenty of rice 
fruits, wheat, &c. though the former is not very good. 

VOU-TCHEOU-FOU. 

This city was formerly one of the moft beautiful iq 
China ; but fmce the invafion of the Tartars it has been 
a heap of ruins, which however ferve to convey font* idcQ 



ancient magnificence. The air here is pure, the. 
: are ;. livp and induftrious, and the fields well cuU. 
1. Its diftri<2 is ahout twenty-five leagues in ex- 
and i$ government embraces fi* cities xrf the third 

LXN-KIANC-FOU. 

-kiang-fou is fituated on the banks of the river Yu hQf. 
,'is good, and the climate is healthful i but it is much 

I, and tie inhabitants live very poor, fo that the Chn 
iy, by way of facer, one hog would lejufficient to maim* 
be whole city two d&j$. It has four cities of the thjnd 
eion^ing toits diflxift. One of its villages, at ahout 

tgu^s diftant on the banks of the river Kaa-rkyangy 
general mart for all the dings fold in (h$ empire* 

kes it a place of fame note. 

iNAN-FOU, CJI0UI-TCH*0y-F0y AND YUEN- 
TCHEOU-FOU. 

cfc are ciiies very commodioufly iituated upon the 
of different rivers, and in cantons equally fa- 
The mountains of the firft contain gold and fiivcc 
and nine cities of the third rank are within its dif* 
the diftricl of the fecond reaches over three cities of the 
late, and in its mountains are found the lapis lazuli, 
e third furnishes the reft of China with abundance 
riol and alum, while its diftricl extends over four 
of the third elate. 

JCAN-TCHEOU-FOU. 

i-tchcou-fou has every appearance of a flourifhing 
and its rivers, port, riches and population, ;dl con* 
r to attract ftrangers. A day's journey from this city 
cr forms a rapid current, aim oft twenty leagues in 
! flowing with grtat impetuoftty over a number 
tared rocks that arc Kvcl with the water. So that 
i here are in great danger of being loft, unlefs tocy 
iflcd by a pilot of the country j after this paflage 
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the river becomes three or four times as large as the 

at Rouen ; and is continually covered with loaded I i 

and other veflels under (ail. 

Near the walls of the city is a very long bridge, con 
of an hundred and thirty boats joined together by ftro 
iron chains. The cuftom-houfe is near this bridge, 
a receiver conftantly refiJes, to vifit all barks, and exam 
if they have paid the duties impofed on the commod 
with which they arc loaded. Two or three moveable b 
are fo placed, that by their means the bridge can be o 
ed or that, to give or refufe a paflage ; and no barks are 
ever permitted to pafs until they have been examined. In 
the territory belonging to this city, a great number of thofe 
valuable trees grow, from which varnifli diftfls. Its && 
trier is extenfive, containing twelve cities of the third cUt 

KAN-NCAK-FOU. 

This city is fituatcd in the moft fouthern part of the pro- 
vince ; it is beautiful, populous, and commercial, for here al 
the mcrchandife muft be landed that goe« to, or conies from 
the province of Qu akc-tonc:, and is much frequented. U 
has dependant on it four cities of the third clafs. 

PROVINCE OF FO-KIEN. 

The province of Fokicn is not very extenfive ; but is rich- 
es entitle it to be i .inked among the moft flourishing of the 
empire. Its climate is warm ; but the air is fo pure, owing 
to the fca breezes, that no contagious difcafe was ever 
known to prevail here. 

h is bounded on the north by the province of Td*- 
kiang, on the weft by Kjang-li, on the fouth by Quang- 
tong, and on the tuft by the Chinele fea. Its produ&iaM 
arc muflc in abundance, precious ftoms, quick-filver, irca 
anj tin. Tool* of itcvl ntc,frt".iry for everv art, (ilk ftufi, 
cotton and linen, aid cloths of furpriling fincnefs aai 
beauty a.c nude here. The mountains of thii proviso* 
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are likewife faid to contain tin, goldj and filver mines 9 
but the latter are forbid to be opened, under pain of death. 

It has few plains; but induftry has fertilized the moun- 
tains, the greater part of which are dupofed in the form of 
amphitheatres, and cut into terraces that rife one above an- 
other, and which have to an European a very novel appear- 
ance. The valleys are watered by rivers and fprings, which 
fall from the mountains, which the Chinefc hufbandman 
distributes with great (kill, on his rice; they like wife raife 
the water to the tops of the mountains, and convey it from 
one fide to another, by pipes of bamboo, plenty of which are 
found in this province. Mod of the grains and fruits of the 
ether provinces are likewife found here. 

The inhabitants of Fo-kien carry on a confidcrable trade 
with Japan, the Philippines, Java, Camboya, Siam, and 
the ifle of Formofa, which renders this country extremely 
opulent. It contains nine feu, or cities of the firft clafs, 
and fixty hien y or cities of the third clafs : among the for- 
mer they reckon Tay-wan, the capital of the id and of For- 
moia, as well as the ifles of Pong-hu, between Formofa 
and the port of Hya-rncn, which is alfo in its diftrict. 

FOU-TCHEOU-FOU. 

Fou-tchcou-fou is one of the moft considerable cities in 
the province, with reCpeSi to the beauty of its fituation, good- 
nefs of its foil, the extenfivenefs of its trade, the number of 
its literati, the convenience of its rivers and port, and the 
magnificence of its principal bridge, which has more than a;i 
hundred arches, conftiu&cd of white (tone, and ornament* d 
with a double baluftrade throughout. This city is the re- 
sidence of a viceroy, and it has under its jurifdi ft ion nine 
cities of the third clafc. 

TSUEK-TCHEOU-FOU. 

This city is little inferior to the preceding ; its fitua ion, 
trad-', extent, triumphal arches, temples, &c. fjeure it a 
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diftinguiflied rink among die moft beautiful ci ( 

Within its diftrilt are feven cities of the third d 
■fer from this city i* a bridge remarkable for its extra t 

iize and the Angularity of its corrftru Aion, which v > t 
the expence of one of its governors. Father W mi ( 
of it in the following words : u I faw it twice, id p 
f* with aftonilhmcnt. It is built entirely of tl : k 
* of blackifli ftone, and has no arches, b *e 

** hundred large (lone pillars, which termi e eti i I 
** in an acute angle, to break the violence of t < 
44 with greater facility. Five ftones of equal J , 
<c tranfverfely from one pillar to another, form ; of 

w the bridge, each of which, according to the t 

u I made in walking, were eighteen of my a ftiry % 
u in length ; there are one thoubnd of them, i of die 
•* fizc and figure : a wonderful work, when one con es 
a the great number of the fc heavy ftones, andthe mai 
<c ifi which they are fupportcd between the pillars ! i 
tt each itde there ?rc buttrcfles or props, conftrueled of 
tt fame kind of ftone, on the top* of which are p li« 

M on pcdcftals and other ornaments of the like I 
" It is to be obferved, that in thi> defcription, I fpeak oa- 
" ly of one p.irt of the work (that which is between 
" final! city of Lo-yang and the caftlc built upon the bridge^: 
<c for, beyond tlic caftle, there is another part equity ftu- 
w pendous as the firft." 

KIKK-KIKG-FOU. 

This is oncofthofc common cities which p 
thing remarkable. It ftandson the fide of the river 
ho, and has a pretty good trade, lying in the way 
lhips that pafs up and down. At the time of the con of 

China by the Tartar*, it fultaincd two ficges, and refolutdy 
rctii!\_;; t., fuhnit ; but, fomc time after, b.-ing taken, all 
whaUiunts were put to the (word. Havin.* bo 
Cltablilhcd by the dune Tartars who dcilroyed it, it n 
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ranked amongft cities of the firft clafs, which is tWe more 
aftonifhing, as it has nothing to diftinguifli itfrom ordinary 
cities* Eight cities of the third clafs belong to its diftrift* 

YEN-PING-FOV. 

This city rifesin the form of an amphitheatre* upon the 
Wow of a mountain wafhed by the river Min-ho ; it is for- 
tified by inacceffible mountains) which cover it on every 
fide, and all the barks of the province pafs by the foot of 
its walls, to go to their different places of deftination. The 
water of the mountains is conveyed by canals into every 
boufe, which few other cities can boaft. It has under its 
jurifdi&ion feven cities of the third clafs ; among which is 
Cha~hien, commonly called The Silver Gtj> on account of 
the plenty occafioned by the fertility of its lands. 

^NNG-CHEOtJ-FOU, HING-HOA-FOU AND CHAO-OV-FOt>. 

Thefe cities prcfent nothing curious to the traveller. S** 
yen cities of the third clafs depend on the former, two on the 
fecond, and four on the third) which is a place of ftrengttt, 
tad one of the keys of the province. Hing-hoa-fou, though 
it has but two cities within its diftrid, has a number of 
villages, and pays the moft confiderable tribute of rice of 
any other city in the province. 

TCHANG-TCHBOU-FOUi 

Tchang-tcheou-fou is a city very confiderable on a6« 
count of its trade with the ifles of Emouf, Ptng~f>cM 9 and 
; Formofa. The miffionaries found here fome veftiges of the 
iChriftian religion, and Father Martini fays he faw in die 
Jfeoufe of one of the literati an old parchment book written 
hi Gothic chara&ers, which contained in Latin the 
greater part of the fcriptures. This Jefuit offered i fum 
ctf money for it ; bu| the owner refufed to part with it, 
though he had no knowledge of chriftianity, becaufeit .was 
R book which had been long preferred iix his £nuly f and 

L 
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which he faid his anccftors had always confidered as a T«y 
great curiofity.— This city, which is the moft fouthern to 
die province, hasten cities of the third rank in iudiftrid, 
the inhabitants of which, for the moft part, have a coniider* 
able talent for commerce. 

Befidcs thefc cities and a number of forts \ to 

them, this province has under its jurifdiction a ecu 
port, commonly called Hit-nun, or Emovy> and 
DfPong-bu 9 and Taj-wan, or Formofa* 

ISLAND OF £MOUY« 

The port of Emouy is properly but an 
place for {hips, inclofed on one fide by the i from 

which takes its name, and on the other by the i a 
but it is fo extenfive, that it can contain feveral th - 
fands of vcffcls ; and the depth of its water is fo gr< 
that the largcft (hips may lie clofe to die (bore 
dangen 

In the beginning of the prefent century it i 
frequented by European veflels ; but at pr< F< v 
it, the trade being carried to Canton. Here, I ever, 
emperor keeps a garrifon of fix or feven tbt nd 
commanded by a Chincfe general. 

A large rock which (lands at the mouth of the n 
divides it almoft as the Mingant divides the harbour 
Brcft. It is vifible, and rifcs fevcral feet above the fur- 
face of the water. About three leagues diftj 
ifland, with a natural arch in the middle whi 
light from the oppofitc fide : from this circumi 
named The Perforated Ifland. 

The ifland of £mouy is celebrated on accoi 
principal pagod, confccratcd to the deity Fo. Tl 
pie is fituatid in a plain, terminated on one fide 
fca, and on the other by a lofty mountain. • 

fra, flowing through different channels, fo 
ibcet of water, bordered with turf of (be \ 
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Verdure. The front of this edifice is one hundred and 
' eighty feet in length, and its gate is adorned with figures in 
. relief, the ufual ornaments of the Chinefe archite&ure* • 
On entering, a vaft portico prefents itfelf, with an altar 
in the middle, on which is a gigantic ftatue of gilt brafs, 
reprefenting the god Fo, fitting crofs-legged. There are 
"7 four other ffatues at the corners of this portico, eigh- 
teen feet high, although they reprefent people fitting. 
Thcfc ftatues are each formed from a fingle block of 
flone, and they bear in their hands different fymbols, which 
mark their attributes, as formerly in Athens and Rome 
the trident and caduceus diftinguifhed Neptune and Mer- 
cury. One holds a ferpent in its arms, which is twitted 
round its body in feveral folds ; another has a bent bow 
and quiver ; a third prefents a battle-axe, and the other's* 
~ guitar, or infirumentofthe fame kind. 

Crofling this portico, there is an entrance to a fquare 

outer court, paved with large grey ftones, the leaft ten feet 

in length and four in breadth. At the four fides of this 

Court arife pavilions, which terminate in domes, and have 

" g communication with one another by means of a gallery 

* which runs quite round. One of thefe contains a bell 
~ ten feet in diameter j in the other is a drum of an enor-* 

mous fiz;c, which the bonzes ufe to proclaim the days of 

* new and full moon. The two other pavilions contain the 
^ ornaments of the temple, and often ferve for the accom- 
^ xnodation of travellers! whom the bor^es are obliged to 

~peceive, 

^ In the middle of this court is a large toweis which 
"■^ftands by itfelf, and terminates in a dome^ to which the 
aCcent is by a beautiful flone ftaircafe that winds round it, 
^^This dome contains 3 remarkably neat temple} the ceil- 
ing of which, is ornamented with mofaic work, and the 
-*^waUs covered with flone figures in relief, reprefenting 
c>sr wiimals and monfters. The pillars which fupport the roof 
s jf this edifice are of varnifhed wood, which oafeftiva^ 
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are ornamented with (mail flags of different colours. 1 
pavement is formed of little fiiells, and its different c 
partments prefent birds* butterflies, flowers, &c 

The bonzes continually burn incenfe upon a] 

and keep the lamps lighted, which hang from die 1 
At one extremity of the altar is a brazen urn, 
ftruck fends forth a mournful found, and on the 
fide is a hollow machine of wood, of an oval n, 
the fame purpofe, viz. to accompany with its 1 t 

voices when they fing in praife of the tutelary of 
pagod. 

The idol Peuffa is placed an the middle of this altar, 
on a flower of gilt brafs, which ferves as a bafc. He holds 
a young child in his arms, and feveral fubaltern deities are 
ranged around him, who (hew by their attitudes their re* 
fpe£t and veneration. 

The bonzes have traced on the walls of t 
veral hicroglyphical characters in praife / 
is alfo an hiftorical or allegorical painting in f 0^ r e- 
fenting a burning lake, in which feveral 1 
be fwimming, (bme carried by monfters, od s fiirn n 
by dragons and winged ferpents. In the mid 
gulph rifes a deep rock, 00 the top of which t j is 
feated, holding in his arms a child, who feems to < 
to thofe who are in the flames of the lake \ but a b 

with hanging ears and horns on his head, prev< t 
from climbing to the fummit of the rock, and thi 
drive them back with a large club. Behind t j 
a library, containing books which treat of the of 

idols. 

Croffing the court there is an entrance to a b r 9 * 
walls of which are lined with boards ; it contai t 
four flatues of gilt brafs representing twenty- ttr 
lofophers, difciples of Confucius, and at the end 
gallery is a large hall, the refectory of the bonzes, 
ipyerfing a fpacious apartment, the entrance of I 
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pk of A prefents itfclf, towrich there is an afcent by 
a large (lone ftaircafc. It ii oRiamented with vafcs,full df 
artificial flowers, and here alio are the (ame kind of mufU 
cal instruments as thofc mentioned before* Tbefiatue of 
the god can only be leen but through a piece of Mack 
gauze, which forms a curtain before the altar. The reft 
of the pagod confifts of (everal large chambers, neat, but 
badly difpofed ; the gardens and pleafure-grounds are laid 
out on the declivity of the mountain ; and a number of 
delightful grottos are cut out in the rock, which afford an 
agreeable (belter from the exceflive heat of the fun. 

Betides the above, there are (everal other pagods in 
die ifle of Emouy ; among which is one called 71* 
Pag$d$f the Ten Thou/and Sums, becaufe it is buik oft 
the brow of a mountain where there is (aid to be a like 
number of little rocks, under which (he bonaes have 
formed grottos and covered feats. 

Strangers are received by theft bonzes with great po- 
litcnefs, and may freely enter their temples ; but they mnft 
not attempt fo far tQ gratify their curiofity as to enter 
fhofe apartments into which they are not introduced, for 
the bonzes, who are forbid under pain of fevere punifb* 
ment to have any intercourse with women, but who often 
keep them in private, might from fear of being diicovered, 
revengf themselves on too impertinent a curiofity. Such 
will ever be the refult of the ordinances of amy rcligioq 
jrhich arc oppofed to reafon and nature, 

I5LES OP PONG-HOU, 

Thefc ifles form an archipelago between the port of 
Emouy and the ifland of Formofiu A Chinefe garrifon 
is kept here, with one of thofc mandarins who are calle4 
literati, whofe principal employment is to watch the trad-i 
ing veflcls which pais from China to Fonno(a, or Ctqta 
FwnofetQ China* 
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Thcfe i Hands being only fand-banks or rocks 
bitants arc obliged to import every neccflary of 
thcr fhrub* nor bufhes arc feen upon them ; th 
ornament omfiflingof one folitary tree. The harl 
ever is good, and flickered from every wind ; am 
twenty to twenty-five feet depth of water, and 
it is in an uncultivated and uninhabited ifland, it 
fitry for the prcfervation of Formofa, which ha 
capable of ncciving vcffcls that draw above eij 
w*tcr. 

ISLAND OF TAI-OUNAN, OM. FQRMOS 

This ifland, which is only thirty leagues froti 
wince of Fo-kicn, was not known to the Chiiw 
year 1430, nor was it till 1661, in the reign c 
emperor, Kang-hi, that they eftabiiOied themfcl 
and now it is not all urder their dominion. 
is divided near the middle by a chain of mount 
ring from fouth to north, and that part only ^ 
on the wzt\ fale, between 22° 8' and 25° 20* 
to the Chincfe; it is a fine country, the air 
ferenc and the foil good, producing grain of e 
and tnoft of the fruits found in the Indies | bu 
a great I* a. city of good water. 

It is divided into three Hycn or fubordinatf 
merits dependent on the capital of the ifland c; 
ouan, the. governor of which is fubje& to the ^ 
the province of Ko-kicn. The trade of this plac 
coiiftder^bl-, and the population is jrcatjthc towi 
fomc, and on the ifland the emperor keeps a garrii 
thoi'fand men, commanded by a Toanc-ping or li 
penir.il, two Fu-tfyang or major -generals, and fev 
rior otfrers wh'> arc changed once in three ye 
1'jmctimt? nrfer.tr. 

The inJ'ahftants of Formofa rcr.r a preat m 
cx'"y \vht< h they ufe for riding, from a want of r 
p.*lvi : tJvy a^ultom them early to this kind c 
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fcnd by daily exercife, train them to go weD and expedi- 
tioufly : thefe oxen are furniihed with a bridle, faddle and 
crupper, and a Chinefe looks as big and is as proud when 
mounted in this manner, as if he were carried by the fineft 
JBarbary courier* 

PROVINCE OF T Crl£-£lANG. 

This province, which was formerly the refidence ct 
fome ef the emperors, is one of the moft coufiderable im 
the empire, on account of its maritime fituation, extent* 
ti«hes, and the number of its inhabitants. It is bounded 
on the fouth by Fo-kien, on the north and weft by Kiang- 
tian and Kiang-fi, and on the caft by the foa« The air is 
pure and healthful, the mountains arc well cultivated, and 
the plains are watered by a number of rivers and canals* 
broad and deep, kept in good order, and ornamented with 
bridges at proper iituations ; the fpriags and lakes with 
which the province abound, contribute greatly to its fer- 
tility. The natives are mild, lively, and very polite to 
grangers j but are Cud to be extremely fuperftitious. 

In this province a prodigious quantity of filk- worms are 
bred ; whole plains may be feen covered with dwarf 
mulberry-trees, purpofely checked in their growth, and 
planted and pruned almoft in the fame manner as vines, 
long experience having taught the Chinefe, that the leaves 
of the fmallcft trees procure the beft fdk. The principal 
branch therefore of commerce in this province confifts in 
(ilk fluffs, and thofe in which gold and filvcr are inter- 
mixed, are the moft beautiful and moft efteemed in the 
empire* Of their common pieces, an immejife quantity 
is fcnt to every part of China, to Japan, the Philippines, 
and to Europe > and notwithstanding this extcnfivc expor- 
tation, a complete fuit of filk may be bought as cheap as 
one of the ccoricft woollen cloth in France. 

This province is alfo famous for its hams, and thofe 
imall gokU&fii with which ponds are commonly ftocked* 
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The tallow-tree grows here, and a fpecies of ratifliro 
which for their flavour are tranfported to every prov 
of the empire. They will keep a whole year i 

When wanted for ufc, they are foaked in v 
renders them as frefli as they were at firft: r are 1 

wife in this province, whole forcfts of Barn-boo c of 
Which the Chinefe make mats, boxes, combs, ice* 

In Tche-kiang there arc eleven cities of the firft daft, 
feventy^two of the third, and eighteen fortrefles, whicfc 
in many parts of Europe would be accounted large cities. 

HANG-TCHEOU-FOU. 

Hang-tchcou-fou, the metropolis of the province, may 
fee confidered as one of the richeft, beft fituated and Urged 
cities of the empire* It is four leagues in circumference^ 
exclufive of its fuburbs s and the number of its inhabitants 
are computed to amount to more than a million* It it 
aflerted that there are fixty thoufand worl i hi 

walls, employed in manufacturing filk: a lake,* fed 

Si-hou, wafhes the bottom of its walls on t n ie | 

its water is pure and limpid, and its banks i ; rvery 

where covered with flowers. Halls and op g id, 
fupportcd by pillars, and paved with large fl have 

been ereded here on piles, for the conveme e eh 
who are fond of walking ; caufeways lined with fie 
traverfc the lake in different directions j and t 
which are left in them at intervals, for the pj d 

are covered by handfomc bridges. 

In the middle of the lake are two iflands, to « 
inhabitants generally refort after having amufed th 
with rowing in th£ barks. On thefe iflands a tern e 
feveral plcafurc-houfes have been built for their recepli 
amon^ which the emperor has a fmall palace. 

The city has a garrifon of three thoufand Chinefe, 
der the command of the viceroy, and three thoufand 1 
tars, commanded by a general of the fame nation. 1 
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ier its jurifdi&ion there are feven cities of the fccond and 
third dafs. 

KIA KING-POU. 

The ftrcets of this city are ornamented with piazzas, 
that (belter paflengers from the fun and rain ; and canals 
lined with free.flone are cut in every part of it, and on 
he fides of that to the weft of the city, and through 
irhich the barks pafs, are fifteen towers. The whole 
country in this diftriA is flat, without fo much as one hill* 
and feven cities of the third clafs are dependent on it, 

HOU-TCHEOU-POU. 

This city is (ituated on a lake, from which it takes it* 
lame. The quantity of filk manufactured here is almoft 
ncredible ; but we may form fome idea of it by the tri- 
>utc paid by a city under its jurifdi£Hon» named Te-tfin- 
lien, which amounts to more than five hundred thoufand 
ails or ounces of filver. Its diftriA contains feven cities, 
me of which is of the fecond, and fix of the third clafrp 
ind the country around is exceedingly fertile. 

NINO PO-FOtf. 

Ning»po-fou, called by the Europeans Liampo, is an 
Excellent port, on the eaftern coaft of China, oppofite to 
[apan. The city (lands on the confluence of two fmali 
ivers, which form a canal from thence to the fea, capable 
>f bearing veflels of two hundred tons. Eighteen or 
vrenty leagues from this place is an ifland called Tcheoty* 
han, where the Englifh are laid to have firft landed oa 
heir arrival at China, not having been able to find the 
ray to Ning-po fou among fo many iflands as are m 
his coaft. 

The filks manufactured at Ning-po-fou are much 
Aeemed in foreign countries, especially in Japan, where the 
^hincfe exchange them for copper, gold, and filver. The 

M 
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merchants of Batavia come here annually for the puryofc 
of purchafing this article. This city has four others un- 
der its jurifdiclion, befides a great number of fortreifes. 

CHAO-HIKG-FOU. 

Chao-hing-fou is (ituated in an extenfive and fertile 
plain, interfered with canals of clear water, fo that per* 
fons may travel from every part of the country round to 
every part of this city by water, for there is no fheet with- 
6ut a canal. The people of this country are (aid to be 
the grcateft adepts in chicanery of any in China ; the? 
are fo well verfed in the laws, that the governors of the 
provinces and great mandarins choofc their Siang-cmgi or 
fecretarics, from among them. 

Half a league from the city is a tomb, which the Chi* 
nefc fay is that of the great Tu. Near the monument 
a magnificent edifice has been raifed by order of the era- 
pcror Chang-hi, who vifitcd it in the twentieth year of 
his reign, to (hew his refpeft to the memory of that cha- 
racter. This province has under its jurifdidion eigjit 
cities of the third clafs, in moft of which they snake a 
wine efleemed throughout the empire. 

TAI-TCHEOU-POU AND KIN-HOA-FOC. 

The firft of thefe cities (lands on the fide of a rii 
a country furrounded with mountains, and is tu 
rich or confiderable as thofe before mentioned; kl 
however fix cities of the third clafs in its jur 
Kin-hoa-fou alfo (lands on the fide of a plea ri< 
ami carries on a confiderable trade with many 
provinces of the empire, in dried plumbs, rice, I 
and wine. It has been famed for the courage 
inhabitants who long withftood the pewer of 1 
tan. It has eight, cities of the third clafs dep> 
it, fome (ituated on the mountains, and foxnc 
field*. 
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KYU -TCHEOU-FOU AND YEN-TCHEOU-FOU. 

The firft of tbefe cities is the moft Ibuthern one in the 
province, bordering on Kyang-fe and Fo-kicn ; its jurif- 
didlion extends over five cities of the third clafs, but they 
contain nothing remarkable* Yen-tcheOu-fbu is of (till 
lefs importance; its jurisdiction extends over fix fmall 
cities of the third rank* . Some copper mines are however 
found here,, and the vamifh tree ; they alfo manufacture 
paper, which is generally efteemed. 

OUEN-TCHBOU-FOU AND TCHU-TCHEOV-FOU. 

The firft of thefe cities (lands in a marfhy foil, near 
the fca \ its buildings are hand Com e, and it has a conveni- 
ent harbour for barks and tranfports ; — the plains around 
it are fertile, but fome of the mountains are frightful : it 
has five fmall cities dependent on it. Tchu-tcheou-fou.is 
furrounded with vaft mountains ; its jurifdiction is over 
ten cities of the third clafs. Rice here is plenty, owing 
to the difficulty of tranfporting of it to other parts ; and 
the pine trees on the mountains grow to an enormous 
fifce. 

PROVINCE OF HOU-QUANG. 

This* province lies nearly in the centre df the empire ; 

. the river Yang-tfe-kiang traverfes it from weft to eaft, 

dividing it into twoparts. It is celebrated for its fertility 

fo much, that the Chinefe call it the ftore-houfe of the 

empire ; and it is a common faying among them, that 

, The province of Kiang-Ji would furnijh China with ahreak- 

- fafi ; but that of Houquang alone eould fupply enough to 

x maintain all the inhabitants of the empire* 

Some princes of the race of Hong-vou formerly redded 
in this province ; but that family was entirely extirpated 
by the Tartars when they conquered' China. This 
tpuntry boaft; much pf it* cotton cloths, fimples, gold- 

M a 
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mines, wax, and paper, the latter of which is made of 
bamboo-reed. 

The northern part of the province contains dg d 
or cities of the firit dafs, and fixty of the fecond a hi 
The fouthern comprehends feven of the firft < ; 

fifty-four of the fecond and third, exclufive of t, ts 
and villages. 

VOU-TCHANG-FOU. 

Vou-tchang-fou, is the capital of the provi I 
dezvous at different times of all the c -dad o 

in China. Thi$ city, as well as t : of t w ^ 

fuffered greatly during the Jaft wars ; but it I er- 

ed fo much, that it is now inferior to none of <X s, 
in extent, opulence, or population. Every bran of t 
is carried on here, and its port, (ituated on t river 
Yang-tfe-kiang, is always crowded with vi a. 1 
beautiful cryftal found in its mountains, t 1 1 

crops of fine tea which it produces, and t pn fgi< 
falc of the bamboo-paper made here, contri to rea- 
der it famous. Its extent is compared to that I 
and it embraces in its diftridt one city of the 
nine of the third clafs, befides fortified tow a 
treflcs. 

HANG-YANG-FOU, AKD KGAN-LO-FOU. 

Thcfe cities are populous and commercial, but 
fcnt nothing remarkable, except the firft, in i 

very high tower, raifed, according to vulgar t 
honour of a young woman, whofe innocence 
ed by a ftriking miracle : the branch of a pomegi 
which flic held in her hand, infrantly became 1< 
fiuit. It is fituatedon the Yang-tfe-kyang, and i 
one city under it? jurifdidhon ; owing to its conu re 
vantage?, its inhabitants are very rich. Ngan- 
built on the borders of the river Han, in a vaft ^ 

commerce with Vou-tchang-fou contributes to ri 
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rf its inhabitants ; and it has jurifdi&ion fvcr two cities 

of the fecond, and five of the third clafe. 

SIANC-YANC-rOU, YOUBN-YANG-FOV, TE-XGAN-FOU. 

The firft of thefe cities {rands on the river Han, and 
Jhares in mod of the advantages of jhe laft city we men- 
tioned, with refpe& to trade ; one part of its territory is 
mountainous, and abounds with minerals, and gold is £ud 
to be found mixed with the fand of its rivers; its dif- 
tr\£t comprehends one city of the fccond and fix of the third 
clafs. Youen-yang-fou is the moft northern city in the 
province^ fituated on the Han, and inclofed with moun- 
tains, from whence fome good tin has been obtained ; it. 
has fix cities of the third clafs within its jurifdictioo. Tc- 
ngan-fou is built on the banks' of a river which falls into 
the Yang-tfe-kyang ; the country around it is indofed 
on the north by mountains, and the fouth by rivers and 
canals. It has fix cities of the third clafs in its jurif- 
diAion, and is remarkable for a fpecies of white wax, which 
they fay comes from an iofeft, aad from which they make 
candles. 

Kltf-TCHEOU-FOU, AND HOANG-TCHEOU-FOU. 

Neither of thefe cities differ much from thofe kft 
defcribfcd. The jurifdi£kion of the former extends over 
two cities of the fecond clafs and eleven of the third ; 
the latter over one of die fecond and eight cf the third. 
It is built on the Yang-tfe-kyang, and as* place of trade 
is of importance. Thele are all the cities in die northern 
divifion of this province. 

The fouthern divifion contains feven cities of die firft 
dafs, fix of the fecond and forty-eight of the third j of thofe 
gfthe firft clafs, the principal is 

TCHANO-TCHA-VOU. 

This city is fituated on a large river, which has a conn 
municatioa with an extenfive lake, called Tong-ttag-hau. 
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5t has under its jurifdidion one city of the fee 
ren of the third clifs. The inhabitants of « of 
ciths were the inftitutors of a grand feftival, wl h 
lebrated in the fifth month, through all the prov pi 

empire, with great pomp and fplendour. T u 

who governed the city having been drowned* pec 
who adored him on account of his virtue ; gr p 
inflituted this feftival in honor of him, and or k 

folemnized by fports, (calls, and combats on * 
this feftival, which at firft was peculiar to i < , 
length extended over the whole empire. 

Long, narrow boats, covered with gilding, are 
for this folemnity, which are called Long-tchm^ be 
they reprefent the figure of a dragon i and rewards are 
flowed upon thofe who are victorious : but, as dive 
of this kind have become dangerous, they are ferb bt 
many of the mandarins in their refpective provinces. 

YO-TCHEOU-FOU. 

This city is built on the banks of the rhrer Yang-tfc- 
kiang, and may be ranked among the wealthieft in Quia 
It is exceeding populous, and a place of great trade. One 
city of the fecond clafc, and feven of the third, are under 
its jurifdiction. The other cities of the province hare no. 
thing remarkable ; their names are Pao-king-fou, Heat* 
tcheou-fou, Tchang-tc-fou, Tching-tcheou-fbu, ui 
Yong-tcheou-fou, 

PROVINCE OF HO-NAN. 
F very thing that can contribute to render a country de* 
Ifchtful ir» found united in this province; the r%j p^ 
th;:tfore cjII it Tong-hna, or The Middle F/ouw: it it 
bc-.unded on the north by Pc-tchf-ii and Shan -ft, on U* 
well by Shen-fi, on the fouth by Hou-quang, and on the esft 
by Chang-ton, and watered by the Hoang-ho, or YcOov 
River. 
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The ancient emperors, invited by die mildnefe of the 
climate and the beauty and fertility of the country, fixed 
their refidence here for fome time. The abundance of 
its fruits, paftures and corn, the effeminacy of its inha- 
bitants, and the cheapnefs of proviflons, have prevented^ 
trade from being (bflourUhing here, as in the other provinc- 
es of the empire. The whole country, excepting towards 
the weft, is flat. There arifes along chain of mountains 
covered with thick forefts j and the land is in fuch a high 
ftate of cultivation} that it appears like an immerse garden. 

Befides the river Hoang-ho, which traverfes this pro- 
vince, it is watered by a great number of Q>rings and foun- 
tains ; it has alfo a valuable lake, which invites to its 
banks prodigious numbers of workmen, as it is fuppofed 
its water has the property of communicating a luftre to 
(ilk, which cannot be imitated Exclufivc of forts, cat- 
ties and places of ftrength, this province contains eight 
cities of the ftrft clafs, and an hundred and two of the 
fecond and third. In one of thefe cities named Nan-yang t 
is a kind of ferpent, the (kin of which is marked withi 
fmall white fpots; this (kin the Chincfe phyftcians ftecp 
in wine, and ufe it afterwards as a remedy againft the 
palfy. 

CAI-FONG-FOU. 

Cai-fong-fou is the capital of Ho-nan; it is fituated a( 
the diftance of fix miles from the river Hoang-ho ; but the 
ground is fo low, that the river is higher than the city. 
To prevent inundations, ftrong banks have been raifed, 
extending more than thirty leagues. This city was be- 
fieged in 164a by an army of an hundred thoufand rebels, 
headed by one Ly-techaung. The commander of the troops 
feat to relieve it, formed the deftgn of drowning the 
enemy, by breaking down the l.»r c bunk of Hoang-ho ; 
in this ftratagem he lurc-cded : but the inundation was fo 
violent and fjdJen, that it is aflcrtcd that three hundred 
Amifand inhabitants ptriflied on the occafion. 
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By the ruins which (till fubftft it is evident that C 
fou mud then have been three leagues in circum tn 
It has been rebuilt, but in a ftyle fir inferior to its for- 
mer magnificence. Nothing now diftinguifhes it ft 
the inferior cities but the extent of its jurifdut ± 

comprehends four cities of the fecond, and I p of t 

third clafc. 

KOUEi-TE-rou. 

Kouei-te-fou has under its jurifJi£Hon one city of 
fecond, ani fix of the third clafe. It is fituated in 
cxtenfive and fertile plain between two large rivers, and 
nothing is wantrng to render it opulent bat an increafe 
of its inhabitants and trade. The air here is pore, the 
earth fertile and the fruits excellent, while the inhabit- 
ants arc re.narkably mild, and treat (hangers with uncom- 
mon hofpitality. 

TCHANC-TE-FOU. 

This is one of the mi northern cities of the province. 
Its diftri£l is of fma!l extent, but the foil is rich and fruit* 
ful ; there arc two things here remarkable : the firft a fHh 
refw-mbling a crocodile, the fat of which is of fo lingular a 
nature, that when once kindled it is fcirce poffible to extin- 
guifh it ; the fecond a mountain in the neighbourhoc fo 
fteep and inaccc;ahlc, that in time of war it affords i 
of refuge toth.* inhabitants, and afaf: afylum from 
fults and violence of the foidicry. Tchang-te-fou c 
in its diitrid one city of the fecond and fix of die 1 
dais. 

OUEI-KIUN'-FOU AND HOAIKING-FOU. 

The territories of thefc provinces which are not vtry 
CXtenfive, abound with limplcs and medicinal plants ; 
have nothing clfe remarkable, but both thefe have 
dicir jurifJictiun fix cities of the thiid dais. 

HJNAN-FOU. 

Honan-fou is fituat.-d a*niu:l mountains and I 
three rivers. The Chincfc formerly believed it to 
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Centre of the earth, becaufe it was in the middle of their 
empire. Itsjurifdiftion is extenfive ; comprehending one 
city of the fecond and thirteen of the third clafs: one of 
thefe cities^ named Teng-fong-hien, is famous on account 
of the tower erected by the celebrated Tcheou-hng for art 
obfervatory ; there is ftill to be fcen in it an inftrument 
which he made ufe of to find the fliadow at noon, for 
aftronomical purpofes. Tcheou-kong lived above a thou- 
fand years before the Chriftian era, and the Chinefc pre- 
tend that he was the inventor of the mariner's compafs; 

KAK-YANG-FOU AND YUNINd-FOU. 

Thefe cities have under their jurifdiftion twenty-two 
others, of which the former has two of the fecond and fix 
C( the third clafs ; and the latter, two of the fecond and 
twelve of the third. Provifions are fo abundant in the 
firft, that numerous armies have remained in it without 
the inhabitants fcarce perceiving the leaft fcarcity, though 
its diftridr is fmall ; and the latter is not lefs fruitful. We 
have nothing elfe particularly worthy of attention con- 
cerning them. 

PROVINCE OF CHANG-TONG. 
This province, which was the birth place of Confucius, 
i% bounded on the eatr by Pe-tchcli and part of Ho-nan, 
on the fouth by Kiang-nan, on the caft by the fea, and 
on the north by the fam: and part of Pc-tcheli. It is 
divided into fix difcri&s, containing fix cities of the 
firft dab and an hundred and fourteen of the fecond and 
third. Bolides thefe, there arc along the coaft fifteen or 
fix teen fom, fevcral villages of confiderable note, on 
account of their commerce, and a number of fmall i (lands, 
the greater part of which have harbours very convenient 
for the Chinefc junks, which pak from thence to Core* 
or Leao-tong. 

N 
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Be/ides the grand Imperial Canal which traverfes thif 
province, and by which the commodities of die fouthern 
parts arrive at Pe-kin, it contains a great many lake*, 
ftreams and rivers, which contribute to the ornament and 
fecundity of its plains, ftill however it has much to fear 
from drought, as it feldom rains here, and locufts, which 
at times make great devaluation. There is no country in 
the univerfe perhaps where game is more plentiful, or 
where hares, pheafanrs, partridges and quails are cheaper. 
For the inhabitants are reckoned the keenefl fporrfmen 
in the empire* The lakes produce fifli in plenty, and the 
earth yields an abundant increafe of fruits and grain. 

The Imperial Canal adds greatly to the riches of the 
province. Through this canal, as we have before ob- 
ferved, all barks from the fouth of China, which are 
bound to Pe-kin, muft neceffarily pafs ; their number 
confiderablc ; and they tranfport fuch quantities of 
chandife and provifions of every kind, that the duties 
collected on this canal alone, amount every year to mort 
than 4.50,0001. fterling. All thefc barks pafs from t 
Yellow River into the Imperial Canal at So-tfien ; fr< 
thence they go to Tci ngin, and afterwards to Lin-tc 
where they enter the river Oei. In the courfe of rl 
navigation arc a great number of locks, which the want 
of water fufficicnt to carry large barks has rendered nee 
fary. The obflacles which nature oppofed to the e 
tion of this magnificent work, the flrong and 9 

by which it is contained, its banks decorat a 
lined with cut (lone, and the ingenious mech; ( 
locks, all render it an objcA of admiration to t ] 
pcan traveller. 

There is found in dm province a f|«cies of infcA ch 
rcfcmbling European caterpillars, which produces a c 
kind of filk, from whicl^ very flrong (luff* arc n t 1 
as thefe fluff* are very durable, they have an cxt 
throughout China. 
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TSI-NAN-FOU. 

Tfi-nan-fou is the capital of this province ; it is fitu- 
atcd fouth of the river Tfing-ho or Tfi ; it is large and 
populous, and is much refpe&ed by the Chinefe on ac- 
count of its having been formerly the rclidence of a long 
fcries of kings, whole tombs, riling on the neighbouring 
mountains, afford a beautiful profped. Here a quantity of 
that inferior filk fluff we have before mentioned is made. 

Tfi-nan has under its jurifdidtton four cities of thp 
fccond and twenty-fix of the third clafs. They hav v e 
nothing remaikable, excepting Yen-tchmg, where a kin^ 
of glafs is made, fo delicate and brittle, that it cracks if 
cxpofed to the leaft extra (harpncfs of the air. 

YEN-TCHEOU-FOU. 

This is the fccond city of the province, it is fituated 
between the Ta-chin-ho and Hoang-ho rivers : the air is 
mild and temperate, which renders it an agreeable placp 
of rcfidence. The diftridt of this city is very cxtenfivc ; 
having under its jurifd&ion four of the fccond and twenty- 
three of the third clafs : one of thefc cities, named Tci- 
ning-tcheou, is little inferior, if any, to the capital, either 
in extent, number of inhabitants, riches or commerce. 
Its eligible fituation for bufinefs upon the banks of the 
Grand Canal, invites to it a great number of Grangers ; 
no lefs celebrated is Kiou-feou, the birth place of Ctnfu- 
cius, where fevcral monuments are (till to be fcen, ere&ed in 
honour of this eminent man. A third city, in which we are 
atfured that great quantities of gold were formerly col- 
lected, and which perhaps gavjc occafion to its name of 
JUnkiaXp or Thi GoUUn Country^ \% lifcewifc pf fpipe note. 

TONG-TCHINC-FOU. 

This city is famous for its riche* and trade, being fitua- 
43J pn the great Canal, with a level country, producing 

W a 
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plenty of grain and fruits of all kinds, which procure in 
exchange whatever the other provinces fupply. Its jurif- 
diction extend* over three cities of the fecond and fifteen 
of the third clafs ; among thefe Lin-tcin-tcheou is the 
moft remarkable : it is fituated on the great Canal, and it 
much frequented by vcffels ; it may be called a general 
magazine for every kind of merchandife. Among the 
edifices admired here, is an octagonal tower, divided into 
eight (torics, the walls of which are covered on the outfide 
with porcelain, loaded with various figures neatly exe- 
cuted ; and within lined with polifhed marble of differ- 
ent colours, a Oair-cafc, conftrufled in the wall, con. 
duels to all the ftories, from which there are patTagct 
that lead into magnificent galleries of marble, ornamented 
with gilt baluftradcs, which encompafs the tower. All 
the cornices and projections arc fu mimed with little bells, 
which, when agitated by the wind form a very agreeable 
harmony. The highc-ft ftory contains an idol of gilt cop* 
per, to which the tower is confccratcd. Near this tower 
are fomc other idol temples, the architecture of which is 
exceedingly beautiful. 

TSIN-TCHEOU-FOU. 

This city is inferior neither in extent nor riches to the 
preceding. Its principal branch of commerce is fifli, 
which arc caught in fuch abundance on its coaft chat a 
very confidcrablc profit arifes from the fale of their (kins 
only. The jurifdiction of this city extends over one ot 
die found and thirteen of the third clafs. 

TEN-TCHEOU-FOU, AND l.AI-TCHEOL'-FOU. 

Thefe are the two lair citit-s of the firft chf* in this pro- 
\ i'u ■: ; t'.cy art rema: k-Mc for nothir.g but their fituation: 
1,*'"^. ««f thj;n has a c.»n\cnient harbour, a numerous gar- 
t'r •:: . :, i !'.v:ral armed vcflcls to defend the coaft. i 
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city of the fecond, and feven of the third clafs depend on 
the former : thcjurifdiclion of the latter extends over fe- 
ven ; of which two are of the fecond clafs. 

PROVINCE OF CHAN-SI. 

Chun-fi is one of the fmalleft provinces of the empire? 
It is bounded on the eaft by Pe-tcheli, on the fouth by Ho- 
mn, on the weft by Chcn-fi, and on the north by the 
great wall. According to Chincfc tradition, the firft 
Inhabitants fixed their refidcnce in this province* Its cli- 
mate is healthful and agreeable, and the foil fruitful. It 
iurnilhes abundance of muflc, porphyry, marble, lapis la- 
iuli and jafper of various colours : iron mines, falt-pits 
and cryftal are alfo common here. 

The province is full of mountains ; fomc of which are 
uncultivated, and have a wild and frightful 'appearance j 
ethers are cut into ten ace?, and from top to bottom co- 
vered with corn ; on the tops of fome are found vaft plains, 
equally fertile with the richeft low-lands. 

The inhabitants of this province arc civil, and in ge- 
neral flrong made, but exceedingly ignorant. Vines 
grow here, which produce the beft fruit in this part of 
Afia. The Chincfc dry thefe grapes and fell them in the 
other provinces. The mountains abound with coal, which 
the inhabitants pound, and form into fmall cakes by mix- 
ing with water; it is not very inflammable, but when 
once kindled, affords a ftrong and lafting fire : it is 
ufcd principally for heating the (loves, which are con- 
ftrufted with brick, as in Germany, but here they give 
them the form of fmall beds, and f.ccp on them during 
the night. This province comprehends five cities of the 
ftrft clafs and eighty* five of the fecond and third within 
its difttid. 
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TAI-YUIN-FOU. 

This city is the capital of the province : it it aDciex*, 
and about three leagues in circumference. It was foc- 
SBerly the rcfidence of the princes of the family of Tat- 
mlng-tchao, but it has loft much of that fplendour which 
it then had : nothing remains of their palaces but heaps of 
ruins. The only monuments entire are the tombs of 
thefe princes, which are fcen on a neighbouring mouiw 
tain. 

This burying-place is magnificently ornamented ; all 
die tombs are of marble or cut ftonc, and have near them 
triumphal arches, ftatucs of heroes, figures of lions, horfca, 
and different animals. Groves of aged cypreffes, planted 
chequer- wife, prefcrve an awful and melancholy gloom 
around thefe tombs, and make the fpedator feel the lit* 
tlenefs of human grandeur. 

Tai-yuen-fou has under its jurisdiction five cities of the 
fecond and twenty of the third clafs ; it has alfo a fmall 
Tartar garrifon under an officer called Ho-tong-la. It haa 
manufactories of hard- ware, and fluffs of different kinds, 
particularly carpets made in imitation of thole of Turkey, 

rity-HlANG-FOU. 

This city is not inferior to the capital, either in anti- 
quity, the richnefs of its foil, or the extent of its jurisdic- 
tion, which extends over fix cities of the fecond, and 
twenty-eight of the third clafs, (wfides a number of popu- 
lous villages. 

Near Ngan-y is a lake, the water of which is as fall 
as that of the fea, and from * tych 4 great quantity of 
Jalt is made. 

lOU-NGAK-FOir. 

Lou~ngan-fou has under its jurifdidion only eight cities 
of the third clafs ; but it is agreeably fituated near cba 
fburcc of the river Tfo-tfang-ho j the county around i| 
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full of hills, but the land produces aU the necdTarks of 
life. 

FUEN-TCHBOU-FOU. 

This is an ancient and commercial city; it isbuikoo Ac 
banks of the river Fucn-ho, from whence it has its name ; 
Its baths and fprings, almoft as hot. as boiling water, draw 
hither a great number of Grangers, which adds to its opu- 
lence. Jts diftriA is fmall, having only one city of the 
fecond, and feven of the third clafs, mod of which lie 
between the river Hoang-ho and the Fuen. 

T^I-TONG-FOU. 

This is a place offtrength, built near the great waH. 
Its fituation renders it important, bccaufe it is the place 
moftexpofcd to the incurfions of the Tartars j it is there- 
fore ftrongly fortified, and has a numerous garriion. The 
territory of this city abounds with lapis lazuli, and medi- 
cinal herbs ; fomc of its mountains furnifh a peculiar 
ft of a deep red color, which is fteeped in water and 
d for talcing impreffions of feals, &c. they furniQi alfo 
particular kind ofjafper, called yu-che y which is as white 
and beautiful as agate; marble and porphyry are alfo 
common ; and a confidcrable trade is carried on in flans, 
which are drefled here. The jurifdi&ion of Tai-tong-fuit 
comprehends four cities of the fecond and feven of the third 
clafs. 

PROVINCE OF CHEN-SI. 

This province is divided into two parts, the eaftcrn 
and the weftcrn ; and contains eight cities of the firft clafs 
and an hundred and fix of the fecond and thiid. It is 
bounded on the cafl by the Hoang-ho, which feparaters it 
from Chan-fi; on the fouthby Se-tchucn and Hou-quang; 
on the north by Tartary and the great wall, and on the 
weft by the country of the Moguls. 
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Chen-fi had formerly three viceroys; but at prc&nt ft 
has only two befides the governors of So-tchcou and 
Kan-tcheou, which arc the ftrongcil places in the coun- 
try. The province in general is fertile, commercial and 
lich. It produces little rice; but plentiful crops of wheal 
and millet; it is, however, fubject to long droughts, and 
fomctimes every thing that grows in the fields is deftroyed 
by locufts, which in return the Chincfe eat boiled ; fevcral 
wild animals, as bears, tygers, ice. are alfo found in the 
woods. This country abounds with drug*, rhubarb, rr.ufk, 
cinnabar, wax, honey, and coals ; of the latter it contains 
incxhauftiblc veins; it is Lid alfo to contain rich i*oi<J- 
mincs, which are not allowed to be opened: gold -daft 
is waflied down among the fand of the torrents and liv- 
ers, and a number of people obtain their fubfiftencc by 
collecting it. The natives of this country have the cha- 
racter of being more pulite and a (Fable to Grangers and 
of pofiefHru greater genius, than the Chinefe of the uthcr 
northern provinces. 

si-NCAx-rou. 

This is the capital of the province, and, Pc-kin ex* 
cepred, one of the mod beautiful and largeft cities in 
Chi:«i ; its wails are thick, high, and four leagues in cir- 
c m.feivnce; tliey arc flanked with a great number of 
t »vve*«, a how-fliot cliihint one from the other, and ilir- 
r.»unded by a d.rjp ditch. Some of its gates arc magnifi- 
cent and remarkably lofty. 

It w:ls tor many years the court of the Chincf: Em- 
pcro:*", and there is itiil to be feen a palace where they 
re!:*!vJ. The relt of the buiidin^s h-vc nothing to diftiti- 
•'■.lilli them from thofe of other c!:..s. The houfes are 
l.-.*:\:! ill cjnlraiiicd ; and th." fniiitnre inferior to that 
i . :!ie f -uthern pr.jvinc.s : pcrceLin ib \ ; v r.ue, and ihc 
v.*.. ui.1i i . c i.i»i".. 

I he i:i .1' it. nts are in general more inhuft, braver, 
b„t:.r clcidatcu ta endare f-t^ue, and ef greater ilaturc 
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Wtan \he people of mod of the other provinces. The 
greater part of the Tartar forces deftined for the defenct 
x>{ the northern part df the empire are in gafrifon here* 
binder a general of their own nation* and they occupy a 
quarter of the city, feparated from the reft by a wall. 1hhe 
mountains in this diftrift are exceedingly pleafant, and 
furnifh a confiderable quantity of game^ alio bats of a lin- 
gular fpecies: they are as large as domeftic fowls, and 
the Chinefe prefer their flefli to that of the moft delicate 
thicken. This country aHb furnifties the ladies with a 
white paint, which they ufe for to foften dr rather difc 
figure their complexions. 

Father Le Comte obferves, that in 1625 tt a large 
tt block of marble was dug up in the neighbourhood of 
* c this city, which had been formerly failed as a monu- 
<c ment: on the upper part it had a crofs neatly carved; 
" and below, an infeription* partly in Chinefe, partly in 

* Syria* eharadters ; the fubAance of which was, that an 
u angel had declared, that die Meffias was born of a 
u Virgin in Judea* artd that his birth was indicated by a 

* new ftar in the heavens j Ait die kings of the Eaft 
" obferved itj and came to offer prefents to this divine 

* child; that a Ghriftian, named Qloputn y appeared iii 
u China in the year 636, and had been favourably re- 

. ** ceived by the emperor* who having examined his doc- 
« trine, acknowledged the truth of it, and puMKhed an 
« edict in its favour".* If this is not a miffionary*s 
fabrication, it appears certain, that the Chriftian religion 
dourifhed in China from the year 636 to 782, the year 
in which this monument was eredfed* F. Le Comte fays, 
that the emperor then reigning gave orders that it (hould 
be carefully preferved in a temple, which is a quarter of 
a league diftant from Si-ngan-fou. If this could be afcer- 

* The whale inferiptian, ind the hiftory of its difcorerjr, naiybe feea in the 
"^C'iv I'fyrstM of K-irchcr. 
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tained, and the antiquity of the monument and infcriptiotf 
put beyond doubt, it would throw a great additional ligbc 
©n the hiftory of Chriftianity. 

Si-ngan-fou has under its jurifdi&ion fix cities of the 
fccond and thirty*one of the third clafs. 

VEN-NCAN-r0U, AKD FON-TSIANG-FOU* 

The firft of thefe cities is fituated in an agreeable plain, 
and has three cities of the fecond and fixtcen of t d 
elafs within its diftrtfh And fome of its mountai 
faid,* by Du Halde, to diftil a bituminous liquor, which 
inhabitants burn in their lamps. A fabulous bird whicft 
the Chinefe paint on their garments and furniture gave 
name to this place, which contains nothing remarkable , ic 
has one city of the fecond and ieven of the third clafs 
its juri fd iction* 

HAN-TCrfONC-FOU. 

This is a large and populous city, fituated an the ri 
Han, which waters the whole country belonging to its 
trict ; in which there are two cities of the fecond, and ft 
teen of the third clafs* The mountains and forefts 
as bul warksj and the valleys are fertile and p int. 

There is a highway cut out acrofs the moun is, 
conducts to the capital, and is the moft n rfc t 
in the country. This road was made by the ay 
the courfc of a military expedition. The 1 
workmen employed, amounted to more t a a 
drcd thoufand, and we know not which to adm 
the difficulty of the labour, or the furprifii fcor i 
time in which it was finished. Mountains * 
and bridges conftrufted on arches, which n f. 

to another j and when the valleys between ; 
Wide, large pillars were erected to fupport tl , 1 
bridges, which form part of the road, arc in feveral ] 
fo exceedingly high, that it is impoflibleto look 
tlicm without terror i four horfemen may ride a 
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on them. For the fafety of travellers, they are railed on 
each fide ; and for whofe accommodation villages, with inns, 
have been built at convenient diftances upon die road. 

PINC-LEANC-FOU. 

This is one of the mod confiderable cities of the weft- 
cm part of the province, it is fituated on the river Kin-ho. 
The air is ir.rid, and the agreeable views which the fur- 
rounding mountains prefent, added to the dreams which 
water the country, render it a very agreeable refidence. 
The diftrict includes three cities of the fecond, and feven 
of the third clafs. A valley fo deep and narrow, as to be 
almoft impervious to the light, interfe&s a part of this 
country, and a large highway paved with fquarc ftones runs 
through it 

KONC-TCHANC-FOU. 

Kong-tchang-fou is furrounded by inacceffible moun- 
tains *H in it is a tomb which the Chinefe pretend to 
be that of the emperor Fo-ki ; if this is true, it is the 
mod ancient fcpulchral monument known in the world. 
The jurifdi&ion of this city extends over three others of 
the fecond clafs and feven of the third. The country 
around it is fertile, and from its fituation on the river 
Whej, it is become a place of confiderable trade, and of 
conference very populous, 

tlNC-TAO-FOU, AND KIN-YAKG-FOU. 

Thefe cities prefent nothing remarkable. Two citifcs 
of the fecond clafs and three of the third depend on the 
former, which is fituated on a river which falls into the 
Hoang-ho ; the latter has one of the fecond and four of 
the third clafs in its di(lri&, and was formerly confidared 
as a barrier to the incurfions of the Tartars. 

Lan-tcheou, a city of the fecond clafs depending oh 
Ac preceding, is fituated near the great wall, and in 

Oa 
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the- neighbourhood of die principal ports on the weftcna 
coaft, and therefore is claffed among the moft important 
cities of the empire : it has even been made the capijtaLof the 
weftern part of the province, and the feat of government, 
It$ territories are waflied by the Yellow river. The trade 
of this city confifts in (kins, brought from Tartary* and dif- 
ferent kinds of woollen fluffs. They likewife manufe&uro 
here a coarfe kind of ftuff of cow's hair, which the in- 
habitants ufe for making great-^coats to defend thcmfelvcs 
from the fnow* 

PROVINCE OF SE-TCHU£N. 
Se-tchuen is bounded on the north by Chen-fi, on die i 
eaft by Hou-quang, on the fouth by KocUtcheou^ and on 
the weft by the kingdom of Thibet and fome other neigh- 
bouring countries. It is divided into ten diftri&s, which, 
befidcs a great number of forts and places of ftreqgth, 
include ten cities of the firfl clafs and eighty-eight of 
the fecond and third. The great river Yang-tfe-Joaog 
traverfcs this province, which is opulent, on account of 
the abundance of filk it produces, and its mines of iron, 
tin and lead, which are very valuable* Its amber ,. fugar- 
canes, loadftone, lapis lazuli, muflc and horfes are alfo is 
great requcft; as is its rhubarb and the ropt fm-Gh 
which the Chinefe phyficians introduce into all their pre- 
fer iptionsibefidesthefe itfurnifhes a number of other ufcW 
productions, which it would- be tedious to enumerate AB 
the fait confumed in this province is got from its mountains 
where the inhabitants dig pits, which furnifh them frill 
it in abundance* 

TCHING-TOU^FOU. 

This city, which is the capital of Se-tchuen, wn fcfr 
merly the refidcnce of the emperors, and one of the large! 
and mod beautiful cities in China ; but in 1646 it «* 
with the whole province, ruined and almoft deftroyed If 
the civil wars, which preceded the Uft invafiojji of At 
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Tartars. Its temples, bridges, and the ruins of its ancient 
palaces, are (till objects of admiration to ftrangers, but 
neither its commerce nor inhabitants have any thing which 
diftinguiibes it from other cities, its fouation is however 
exceedingly pleafant, and well watered. It has under 
its jurifdi&ion fix cities of the fecond clafs and twenty*, 
five of the third, 

FAO-tflKG-FOU, Cm/N-KING-FOl? and SU-TCHEOfT-FOW, 

Thcfe are very ordinary cities, of which littk is men* 
tioncd by geographers but the names. The firft is plea- 
Ian tly fituated between two rivers, and comprehends in its 
diftrid two cities of the fecond and eight of the third clafe, 
the fecond, two of the fecond and feven of Ac third dzfs ; aid 
the third, which is fituated on the banks of the Yang-tfc- 
fcyang, is a place of fome trade, having a coamaaaauon 
withmoft of the principal towns in the province, and has 
ten cities of the third cla& in its difiricL 

TCHO^C-KIKC-roC. 

Tchong-king-fou is one of die mod c:xnmercia! c : ti» 
of the province. Its fituation is at the c-xiSuence of two 
remarkable rivers j one of which, called Hin-cha-kianc, 
or i*U*n J*ndy receives in its courfc all the tributary 
fcreams from the mountains which rife on the neighbour- 
ing confines of Tartary, The other is the TzJ&ng, <* 
Yang«de-kiaog, the faurce of which is bejood the boun- 
daries of China, 

Tchong- kingly is built upon a mountain, and the 
boufes rife in the farm of an amphitheatre : the country 
u fruitful, the air is wholcfemr and trmprratr, and the 
rivers are ftorcd with fifh. The city is celebrated far a 
particular kind of trunks made of canes, interwc* a ia 
die manner of baftet work, and painted of drren coiovu 
It has in its diftrid three cities of the fecond aad < 
Cf the third cUis. 
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KOEI-TCHEOU-FOU AND MA-HOU-FOU. 

The firft of thcfe cities ftands on the Yang-tfe-kyang, 
and has a cuftom houfe for receiving the duties on goods 
brought into this province. Its trade renders it rich, but 
its inhabitants are clownifli, particularly thofe 'who inha- 
bit the mountainous parts of the diftrift ; its jurifdiction ex- 
tends over one city of the fecond, and nine of the third daft. 
Ma-hou-fou is fituated on the Kin-flba-kyang, and ranks 
of (bme importance as a place of trade, though its jurif- 
diction extends oyer only one city of the third rank. 

LOXG-GXAN'-FQUi AND TSUN-Y-FOU. 

Thefe cities offer nothing remarkable to view, the firft 
was formerly confidercd important as a place of defence and 
the key of theprovince > and as fuch had the command of 
fcveral forts, its diftrict includes three cities of the third 
clafs. The fecond lies on the borders of JQuay-fouy and 
may, in cafe of neceility, ferve to defend that province 
on that fide ; it has two cities of the fecond and four of the 
third cjafs in its diftriet. 

TONGU-TCHE N'^FOU. 

This is a fortified place, the inhabitants of which are 
all foldiers, who have followed the profeflion of arms from 
father to fon, Befides their pay they have lands aftigned 
them near the cities they inhabit, and in time of peaco 
they are diftributed in the frontier garrifons of the empire. 
Befides cities of the firft clafs, this province contains aUb 
ibme of the fecond, which have feveral important jbrtrefles 
under their juriPdi&ion; fuch are Tong-tcheouen-tcbeou, 
Kia^ting^tcheou, and Ya-tcheou, which commands the 
frontiers of the province towards Thibet* ^ 

PROVINCE OF QUANGnTONG, 
This is the moft considerable pf the fout^erp proriqut 
of China ; it is bounded on the north~eaft by Fo-ki^ <p 
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the north by Kiang-fi, on the weft by Quang-fi and the 
kingdom of Torig-king ; the reft is wafhed by the Tea. 

It is diverfified with plains and mountains, and the land 
is fuJEciently fertile to produce two crops of corn yearly- 
Trade and the fecundity of the foil fupply this province 
with every neceflary and luxury of life: its produ&s are 
gold, precious-ftoncs, (ilk, pearls, eagte-wood, tin, quick-* 
filver, fugar, copper, iron, fteel, (altpetre, ebony, and 
abundance of aromatic woods. 

Befidcs a great many of the fruits of Europe, and of 
Ihofe which grow in the Indies, it produces feveral which 
are peculiar to itfclf v of which we (hall have occafion to 
(peak hereafter. The coafts abound with filh, and the 
oy iters, crabs and tortoifes arc of an immenfe fizc. 

A prodigious number of tame ducks are raifed in this 
province : they load a great number of fmall barks with 
them and carry them in flocks to feed on the fea-fhore, 
at low water, where they find (hrimps, oyfters and other 
kinds of (bell fi(h. Small fleets generally go in com- 
parry; and the ducks mix together on the fhore ; but when 
night approaches, each owner by beating on a bafon, col- 
lc£b his own flock to his boat without further trouble. 
The Chinefc (alt large quantities of their flefli in fuch a 
manner that it lofes nothing of its original flavour ; they 
alfo pofllfs the art of faking their eggs by covering them 
with a coat of clay mixed with fait. 

The climate of this province is warm, but the air is 
pure, and the people arc robuft, healthy, and induftrious, 
and it is aflerted, that they poflTcfs in an eminent degree 
the talent of imitation. 

This province furfercd much during the civil wars; 
but at prefent it is as flourifliing as any in the empire ; 
and, as it is at a great diftancc from court, its government 
is important. The viceroy of it has alio the command 
of Quang-fi, and on that account rcfides at Chao-king, 
in ordtr that he may more conveniently ilTuc hi* orders 
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to either of thefe provinces- There are a number of trqofcf 
kept in this province, to check the incurious of robbers 
and pirates, who* without this precaution, might hurt tod 
interrupt its trade, and for the fame reafon, a great nUmber 
of fortrefles have been built along the eoafts and in tie 
interior part* of the Country* 

Quang-ttong is divided into ten diftricts, which Confab 
ten cities of the firft clafs, and eighty*four of die feconi 
and third* 

QUKK-fOKO Ok CAN-TON* 

This is the capital of the province, and is a large, populous 
and wealthy city. It ftands on the banks of the river Taa* 
or great river, which, near the city, is wide and fpaciou* 
The wall of the city is high) and about fix or fcvgn 
miles in cirumference, though not more than one*third of 
the ground is occupied by buildings, the other parts being 
appropriated to pleafure grounds or fifh ponds* The 
country is extremely pleafant, and towards the eaft hilly, lb 
as to command a beautiful profpeft of the city and fuburbs, 
the compafs of which, together, is about ten miles, anl 
its diftrifcl extends over one city of the fecond and feven- 
teen of the third clafs. 

The buildings of Canton are in general low* confuting 
of one ftory and a ground floor, which is covered Witt 
earth or red tiles, in order to keep it cool ; but the fcoufe 
of the molt refpe&able merchants and mandarins are conn 
parattvely lofty, and well-built. In different parts of tfat 
city and fuburbs are jofs houfes or temples, in whidi i 
placed the images Worfhipped by the Chinefe! be&tfe 
uhom are placed, at particular feaibns, a vaft variety rf 
fwectmeats, oranges, great plenty of food ready drefle^ 
and alfo incenfe, which is kept perpetually burning* 

The ftreets of Canton are long and narrow, pared w 
flit ftones, adorned at intervals with 'triumphal arche% 
tvhfch have aplcafing effeft, and much crowded with ped» 
pie* Ou both fides arc flxops, appropriated to Chetfeif 
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different commodities: and a kind of awning is extended 
from houfe to houfe, which prevents the fun's rays from 
incommoding either inhabitants or paflengers. At the 
end of every ftreet is a barrier, which, with die gates 
of the city, are (hut every evening. In China Street, 
Which is pretty long, and confidently wider than the 
reft, refide merchants; whofe trade, fo far as refpe&s 
China, lackered ware, Cans, &c. is wholly confined to 
Europeans. Mod of them fpeak the foreign languages 
tolerably Well, Or at leaft fufficiently intelligible to tranf- 
m£k bufinefs. Befides thefe merchants, there is a company 
trf twelve or thirteen, called the Ceheng \ who have an 
cxciufire right by appointment from authority to purchafe 
the cargoes from the different (hips, and alfo to fupply 
them with teas, raw filks, &c. in return* The eftablifh- 
ment of the Cohong, though injurious to private trade, is 
mirably well adapted for the fecurity of the different 
Companies with which they traffic; becaufe each indivi- 
dual becomes a guarantee for the whole ; fo that if one 
fail, the others confider themfelves as refponfible. 

In Canton there are no carriages ; all burdens are car* 
tied by porters acrofs their (houldcrs on bamboos ; as are 
alfo the principal people in fedan chairs, and the ladies 
always* The ftrccts of Canton may be traverfed from 
morning till evening without feeing a woman, thofe ex- 
cepted who are Tartars, and even thefe but very feldom* 
On the wharf of the river, which is commodious and 
pleafant, (land the factories of the different European 
nations, viz. the Dutch, French, Swedes, Danes, Eng- 
lifli, &c. In thofe refide the fupercargoes belonging to 
their rcfpe&ive companies, who are appointed to difpofe 
of the cargoes brought to market ; to fupply the fhips 
with others from Europe in return; and during their 
abfence, to contract with the merchants for fuch articles 
as may be judged neceffary for the next fleet. Between 
the refidents of the factories the moft perfect cordiality 

P 
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fubfifts ; in each a common and fplendid table is kept it 
the company's expence, and vifits are reciprocally ex* 
Changed; fo that nothing is wanting to make a refidenccat 
Canton agreeable to an European, but the pleafure natu* 
rally refulting from the focicty of womeru 

Tkc fide of the river next the city is covered with boats, 
Which form a kind of town or ftrcets, in which live the 
poorer fort of the Chinefe, or rather the defcendants of the 
Tartars. Some of the men come on fhore in the morn- 
ing to their refpedive employments, and in thofe tampans, 
or boats which are not ftationary, the women and al/b the 
men carry paflengers from place to place in the fame man- 
ner as is done by wherries on the Thames. On this 
river live many thoufand fouls who never are perroittei 
to come on fhore; whofe only habitation is their boat; 
in which they eat, drink, deep, carry on many occupations, 
keep ducks, &c. and occafionally a hog. 

The manufactures of Canton are principally carried on 
in the fuburbs ; though it h&s been frequently fuppoftd 
that they were confined to the city ; and this, by fame wri- 
ters, has been given as a reafon why Europeans are not 
permitted to enter within the gates. But this is a miftakej 
and perhaps the true reafon for this very lingular reftrairt 
is, that the houfes in which they keep their wooden tie 
chiefly within the city. 

At Wampoa, a large commodious place for anchorage 
and which is about twelve or fourteen miles from Can* 
ton, the European veflels lie and unload tfieir cargoes 
which are tranfmitted by lighters to the factories j 
by the fame conveyance receive their refpe&ive freigjfattr 
Between this place and the city are three hoppo, orcufloa* 
houfes, at which the boats palling and repa/Iing are oblige 
to flop, and undergo, with its paflengers, an examination, ii 
order to prevent fmuggling. The lighters juft mentioned 
and alfo the captain's pinnace, are, however, excepted 
the former having proper officers on board for the puf« 
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pofe, and the latter being narrowly watched and examined 
at the landing. 

The weather at Canton is in fummer extremely hot ; 
and in the months of December, January, and February, 
cold : the country is nevcrthelefs pleafant and healthful, 
abounding with all the neceflarics and delicacies of life, 
which may be procured on terms much cheaper than in- 
Europe. The number of inhabitants has been eftimated 
at one million ; and though fome calculations have made 
the number confidently lefs, Mr. Anderfon, in his ac- 
count of the late embaffy, fuppofes it is under-rated. 

Four leagues from Canton is the village of Fo-chan, 
the largeft and perhaps moft populous in the world ; it is 
called a village on account of its not being inclofed by 
walls, and not having a particular governor. It carries 
on a great trade, and contains more houfes than Canton 
itfelf. It is reckoned to be three leagues in circumference, : 
and to contain a million of inhabitants. 

At the entrance of the bay of Canton is the celebrated 
Portuguese port commonly called Macao, fituated in lat. 
ai° 1 a'. The city is built on a fmall ifland, or rather a 
peninfula, joined to the reft of the ifland by a fmall neck, 
inclofed by a wall. The Porruguefc, as we have before 
obferved, obtained this port as a reward for the afliftance 
they gave the Chinefe againft a celebrated pirate, who in* 
fefted the neighbouring feas, and had laid liege to the ca» 
pital of the province. 

Some travellers have afferted, that this chy had no in- 
habitants but pirates when the Portuguese formed an efta- 
blHhment on it, and that they were only permitted to build- 
huts covered with draw 1 however this may have been,' 
they fortified the place, and furrounded it with ftrong 
walls. 

Macao has now a Portuguese governor, and a Chinefe 
mandarin ; the palace of the Utter is in the middle of the 

P a 
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city ; and the Portuguefe pay a tribute of a 

ducats per annum for the liberty of choo sir a% 

magistrates, exercifing their religion, and Iv : d 

to their own law*. The houfes here are built a l 

European manner, but are very low. The < r » 

fended by three forts, built upon eminences: 

are good, and well fupplied with proper artillery. 

CHAO-TCHBOU-FOV. 

Chao-tchcou-fou is the fecond city in the province 
Quang-tong* It is fituated between two navigable riven. 
The furrounding country produces abundance of rice and 
fruits \ the paftures, on which numberlefs flocks arc fe 
feeding, are alfo numerous, and the coafts teem with fifli; 
but the air is unhealthful ; hence contagious diftempcrs, 
which generally prevail here from the middle of October 
to the beginning of December, fweep off a great number 
of the inhabitants. There is a celebrated monaftery of 
the bonzes at about three miles diftance \ and nothing i 
be more delightful than its fituation. It ftands on the 
centre of a mountain, called Nan-hoa, from w we 
there is a charming profped of a defert, which ftn 
out into an immenfe plain, bordered with hills, the 
which are covered with fruit trees, planted in reg or* 
der, and intermixed with groves, the foliage of i is 

always green. The origin of this monaftery is ti ed 
back eight or nine hiindred years; the bonzes pit 
that its founder pratfifed the mod edifying auftcrity : 
if fo, his fucceffors but badly follow bis example ; for it 
afferted, that they abandon thcmfclves to ercry kind 
debauchery, and the people who formerly vifited tl 
place on pilgrimage, have complained much of I it 
thefts and robberies ; thefc latter abufes have however be 
corrected, and devotees may now vifit the place in C j. 
This city has under its juritclidion fix cities t 
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third clafs, near one of which grows a kind of blade scad, 
of which fcveral mufical inftruments arc made, that cao* 
not be diftinguifhed from thofe made of real ebony. 

MAN-HIONG-FOU AND HOEI-TCHEOU-FOU,. 

Both of thefc are trading cities, and the firft in parti, 
cular is much reforted to ; it ftands at the foot of a moun- 
tain, from whence two large rivers defcend, one of which 
runs to the North, and the other to the South. The dif- 
tri& of this city includes only two others of the third rank, 
Hoei-tcheou~fou it almoft furrounded with water, and 
the country abounds with fprings: its jurisdiction embraces 
one city of the feoond, and ten of the third rank. 

TCHAO-TCHIOU-FOU AND TCHAO-K1NG-FOU. 

The firft of thefe cities ftands near the mouth of the 
river Han-kyang, the fea flowing up to its walls : it has 
a magnificent bridge on the caft fide, long, and propor- 
tionately wide : there are eleven cities of the third rank 
within its diftrift, which is feparated from the province 
of Fo-kicn by high mountains, and which is in general 
fertile. — Tchao-king-fou is fituated on the Ta-ho, and its 
port is fpacious, being at the confluence of three river*, 
one of which flows to Can-ton, between which and this 
city both fides are covered with large villages. Tchao- 
king has within its jurisdiction one city of the fecund 
and five of the third clad. 

£AO-TCHEOU-rOU. 

The tide flows up to this city, and Chinefe vcflcls of 
burthen may fail up to it mith conveniency. Its fituation 
is in a delightful and fertile country ; and in it % neigh* 
boorhood is found a lingular kind of ftone, rcfcmbling 
marble, which reprefents, naturally, rivers, mountains* 
landfcapes, and trees ; thefc ftones are cut into fiab?, and 
fpade into tables and other curious pieces of furniture ; 
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crabs are alio caught on the coafts here, which have a great 
lefemblance to the common fort, and which are faid to have 
this Angularity, that when taken from the water, thejr 
become petrified without lofing any thing of their natural 
figure* Kao-tcheou has in its diftricl one city of the 
fccond and five of the third clafs. 

LIEN-TCHEOU-FOU, AND LOUI-TCIiroU-FOU. 

T>oth thefe cities are on the fca coaft, and have very 
convenient harbours. The diftrict of the former border* 
nn the kingdom of Tong-king, from which it is fepara:- 
ed by inacceffible mountains ; it embraces one city of the 
fecond clafs and two of the third. The fccond is fepa- 
iated from the ifland of Hai-nan only by a narrow ilrair, 
where there was formerly a pearl filhcry. The diftrict 
of this city is not more cxtcnfive than that of the for- 
mer, having only three cities of the third clafs, but it 
abounds with fmall tithing towns on the coaft. 

KIUN-TCHEOU-rOV. 

This is the capital of the ifland of Hai-nan, which be- 
lon^s to this province. This ifland has on the north the 
povincc of Quang-fi; on the fouth the channel formed 
between the b;mlc Paiacel and the caftern coaft of Cochin* 
china ; on the well, the fame kingdom and part of Tong* 
lliv t \ \ andontheeail, the Chintfe fea. 

Irs extent from tail to weft is between fixty and fe- 
v^fity leagues and from north to fouth fo-r.-nvc; K .'.g 
::rv>.:t an hut; ired and lixty Ira^uc* :.i iirannforer.er. 

Kiuu-tchc"«u-icu, its capita!, (lands on a promontory, and 
fnips anchor at the bottcn ci* us walls. Two different 
*.nU of n..-.:idarhs towrt i'! hm\ ;»* in the other pre* 
v.r.c-.s f,f Cr'i i:. : t\w f.ri* .,i- cMUd literati; the kcofel* 
r.:-r.'L;»:;s t: arms »? i::;i !.■:/ "ircvrs Its jurifdicliaa 
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Extends over three cities of the fecond clafs and ten of the 
third. The greater part of the ifland is under the domi-" 
nion of the emperor of China ; the reft is independent, and 
inhabited by a free people, who have never yet been 
fubdued* Compelled to abandon their plains and fields 
to the Chinefe, they have retreated to the mountains 
in the centre of the ifland, where they are fheltered 
from the infults of their intruders, though they formerly 
held a correfpondence with them. Twice a year they 
expofed, in an appointed place, the gold which they 
dug from their mines, with their eagle- wood and calam- 
ity fo much efteemed by the Orientals. They appointed 
a deputy to vifit the frontiers, to examine the cloths and 
other commodities of the Chinefe, whofe principal traders 
repaired to the place of exchange fixed on ; and after 
tho Chinefe wares were delivered, they put into their hands 
with the greateft fidelity what they had agreed for. By 
this barter the mandarins made immenfe profit, but the 
emperor Kang-hi, informed of the prodigious quantity of 
gold Which oafied through their hands, forbade his fub- 
je&s, under pain of death, to have any communica- 
tion with thefe iflanders : fomc private emiffaries of the 
neighbouring governors ftill find the means of having inter- 
course with them i but the advantages of this clandefune 
trade is little, in comparifon of that which they formerly 
gained. The natives of this ifland arc described as very 
deformed, (mall of ftaturc, and of a copper colour : both 
■urn and women wear their hair thnJft through a ring on 
their forehead ; and above they have a (mail ftraw hat, 
from which hang two ftrinjs that are tied under the chin. 
Their drefs confifts of a piece of dark-blue cotton cloth* 
which reaches from the girdle to their knees : the wo- 
men have a kind of robe of the fame ftufF, and mark 
their faces from the eyes to the chi.i with blue ftripes 
made with indigo. 
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Among the animals of this ifland a curious (pedes of 
large black apes is found* they have the (hape and fea* 
tures of a man ; and are (aid to be very fond of wo* 
men : among the birds there are crows with a white ring 
round their necks : ftarlings with a fmall crefcent on their 
bills j black-birds of a deep blue colour, with yellow ears 
rifing half an inch, and many other birds, remarkable 
for their colour or fong. 

Itefides mines of gold and lapis lazuli, which enrich 
the ifland of HaUnan, it produces in abundance various 
kinds of curious and valuable wood. The predeceflbr 
of the prcfent emperor caufed fome it of to be tranfport- 
ed to Pe-kin, at an immenfe expence, to adorn an edi- 
fice which he intended for a maufoleum. The moft va- 
luable is called by the natives Am-//, and by the Eu« 
ropeans, rofe or violet-wood, from its fmell ; it is vtrf 
durable, and of Angular beauty j it is therefore refcrved 
for the ufoofthc emperor. 

Hai-nan, on account of its fituation, riches and extent^ 
deferves to be ranked among the moft confidcrable iftands 
of Afia. Not far from thence is another fmall ifland, 
commonly called San-cian. It is celebrated by the death 
of St. Francis Xavicr, whofc tomb is ftill to be tstn on 
a fmall hill, at the bottom of which is a plain, covered 
on one fide with wood, and on the other ornamented with 
fcvcral gardens. Thi* ifland is not adcfjrt, as lotne tra- 
vellers have pretended : it contains five villages ; t in* 
habitants of which arr poor people, who have nothi 
fubfut on but rice and the nib which they catch. 

THE PROVINCE OF QUAKG-SL 
This province is fituatcd between thefc of Quang-ton& 
H'i'Nquaiig, KoL'i-tchcou, Yun-nan and the kingdom of 
To:u;-ki!ig ; it is inferior in extent and commerce to moft 
«■! ;1k- other provsiKCN; h/sw^v^-, it is fo abundant in lies, 
i..': it ljp->i:ca tlij pru\ iiicc ot Quun^-tonj with a 
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fiAerabfc portion of its confumptton. The mothikams, with 
which tt is covered, efpectally towards thfe horthi abound 
with mines of gold, filver, copper and tin. Some years 
back the governor of one of the cities of the firft clafs 
prcfented a memorial to the emperor, in which he propofed 
a plan for preventing the inconvcniencies dreaded front 
the working of thefe mines : he fated, among other things 
that the people of the country had offered to open them at 
their own expence, and to admit no one to work in them 
without a patent from his mandarin^ and four fureties t6 
anfwer for good behaviour. 

The emperor having read this memorial, referred it for 
examination to the kou-fou y or court of finances. They ap- 
proved of the plan, on condition, that, according to What had 
been pracYifed upon fimilar occafions, forty per centfhoukt 
be given to the emperor, and five per cent, to the officers 
and foldiers who preftded over the works : the emperor 
afterwards took them wholly to himfelf, and caufed diem 
to be opened at his own expence. 

There is a very lingular tree grows in this province 5 
inftead of pith it contains a foft fubftance, which is a kind 
of meal, and the bread made of it is faid to be exceed*, 
ingly good. Paroquets, hedge-hogs, the rhinoceros and a 
prodigious number of other wild animals, curious birds 
and uncommon infects are found in this province, which 
contains twelve cities of the firft clafs and eighty of the 
fecond and third* 

QlJfcl-LING-FOU* 

This city, which is the capital, has its name from a flower 
called quti> it grows on a tree refembling a laurel, and 
exhales fo agreeable an odour, that it perfumes the whole 
country around* 

Quei4ing-fou is fituated on the banks of a river, which 
flows into the Ta-h$ ; but with fuch rapidity, and amidft 
valleys fo narrow that it is neither navigable nor of any 
utility to commerce. This city is large, and partly built 
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after the model of the ancient European fortrefles ; b«f 
it is much inferior to die capitals of mod of die other 
provinces. 

There are a number of birds found in the territories 
belonging to this city, the colours of which are fo bright 
and variegated, that the artifts, to add to the luftre of their 
filks, interweave with them fomc of their feathers, which 
have a fplendour and beauty that cannot be imitated. Quel- 
ling has under its jurifdiction two cities of the fecond 
and feven of the third dafs. 

The other cities of the province prcfent nothing remark- 
able; they have little or no trade, the inhabitants, chiefly 
Tartars, are a kind of half barbarians, and in general the 
diflri&s are far from fruitful. Lieou-tcheou-fou, Kin* 
yuen-fou, Sc-nguen-fou and Ping-lo-fou arc furroundeJ 
with dreary mountains* Ou-tchcou-fou, Sin-tcheou-foU) 
Nan-ning-fou, Tai-ping-fou, Sc-ming-fou, Tchin-ngan- 
fou, and Se-tchin-fou are rather more pleafandy fitua- 
ted, but none of them claim a more particular defcrip- 
tion : altogether have thirty other cities of the fc- 
cond clafs, and forty-one of the third, within their jurif* 
di&ion. 

PROVINCE OF YUN-NAN. 

The province of Yun-nan is bounded on the nor bf 
Sc-tchucn and Thibet ; on the weft by the kin] 
Ava and Pegu ; on the fouth by thofe of Laos and To 
king ; and on the caft by the provinces of Quang-fi 
Koci-tcheou. 

It is reckoned one of the moil fertile and opulent in 
China; its inhabitants arc brave, robuft, affable and fond 
of the feiences ; its rivers arc fuitcd for commerce or 
plf afure, and its mines of gold, copper and tin, its rich* 
ftefs in amber, rubies, fapphtrcs agates pearls and pre* 
rio\i^ (tones marble, muflc, iilk, elephants horfes, gums, 
medicinal plants and linen have procured it 4 high rcpo- 



Station. Its commerce is immenfe, and its riches are faid 
to be inexhauftible. 

This province has under its jurifdidtion twenty-one 
cities of the firft clafs and fifty-five of the fecond and 
third. 

YUN-NAN-FOU. 

This city, which is the capital of the province, is fituated 
on the borders of a large lake ; it was formerly celebrated 
for its extent and the beauty of its public edifices. 
Within its walls were magnificent buildings, and with- 
out them vaft gardens, tombs, triumphal arches and 
elegant fquares were every where feen j but the Tar- 
tars, in their different in vafions, deftroyed all thefe mo* 
puments ; and the city at prefcnt contains nothing remark- 
able: it is, however, the re/idencp of the governor of 
the province, as it once was of a Chinefe prince. It hap 
a conftderable trade in filfc, metals, &c. and comprehends 
in its diflrift four cities of the fecond clafs and feven o/ 
the third. 

With rcfpeft to the other cities of this province, they 
afford little defer ving notice, we (hall therefore only enume- 
rate them, they arc Ling-ngaiyfou, Tali-fou,Tchou-hiung- 
fou ; Tchink-riang-fou, King-tong-fou, Quang-naa-fou, 
Quang-fi-fou, Chun-ning-fou, Ku-tfing-fou, Yao-ngan- 
fou, Ko-king-fou, Vou-ting-fou ? Li-kiang-to-fou, Yuen* 
Jciang-fou, and Mong-hoa-fou. Of thefe the fjxth, feventh, 
ninth, fourteenth and fifteenth have no dirt rids belonging 
to them : all the reft have under their jurifdi&ion twenty- 
one cities of the fecond and fixtcen of the third clafs, 

PROVINCE OF KOEI-TCHEOU. 
This is one of the (mailed provinces in China. It i? 
bounded on the fouth by Quanjj-ft > on the eoft by Hou- 
quang ; on the north by Sc-tchucn ; and on the weft by 
Yun-nan. The whole country is almoft a defert, and 
Covered with inacccfliblc mo» tains : on whicf\ account 
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it has been j uft ly called the Siberia of China. The pco* 
pie who inhabit a great part of it are mountaineer*, un- 
fubdued and accuftomed to independence, and axe liu 
tie lefs ferocious than the lavage animals among which 
they live. 

The mandarins and governors of this province, are in 
general difgraccd noblemen, whom the emperor does not 
think proper to difcard entirely, on account of their alli- 
ances, or the fervices which they have rendered to Ac 
ftate i he therefore often fends them here with their families 
and numerous garrifons are entrufled to their charge, to 
over-awe the inhabitants of the country ; but hitherto 
thefe troops have been found inefficient to thoroughly 
fubduc thefe untra&able mountaineers. 

Frequent attempts have indeed been made to accomplish 
this objed, and new forts have from time to time been 
ere&ed in their country; but they keep themfejves fbut up 
among their mountains, and feldom iffue forth, but to de* 
ftroy the Chinefe works, or ravage their lands. 

Neither filk ftuflFs nor cotton cloths are manufactured 
in this province ; but it produces a certain herb, nearly 
refembling European hemp, me cloth made of which is 
ufed for fummcr dreflcs* Mines of gold, filver, quick* 
filver and copper are found here; of the laft metal thaif 
fmall pieces of money which are in common drcslatton 
throughout the empire, are made. 

Koei-tcheou contains ten cities of the firft H>6 | of 
which Koei-yang is the capital, and thirty-eight of the 
fecond and third. Koei-yang is (aid to have been formerly 
the rcfidcncc of the ancient kings: and the remains of 
temples and palaces, ftill to be fcen, proclaim its former 
magnificence ; but thefe monuments are infenfibly mouU 
dcring and falling to pieces. 

The Chinefe in this province are more taken up with 
defending themfelves from the incurfions of the mown 
tainccrs than in preferring remains of antiquity on which 
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they fet no value : their houfes are built of earth and 
brick, and the greater part of the cities in this province 
are but heaps of cottages badly difpofed : the other nine 
cities are called Se-tcheou, Se-nan, Tchin-yucn, Chc- 
tfien, Tong-gin, Ngan-chan, Tou-yun, Ping-yuen, and 
Ouei-ning. 

Some of thefe are fituated on the banks of agreeable 
rivers, and in fertile valleys, and a great quantity of land 
might be found which would yield a confide rabic produce 
were it improved ; but the mountaineers ftrike a terror 
into the Chincfe, which keeps them in the neighbourhood 
of their fortreffes. This province however furnifhes the 
bed borfes in China, and an immenfe number of cows 
and hogs arc raifed i and fome excellent wild poultry, of 
a moft exquifitc taftc, arc every where to be found. 

In defcribing the fifteen provinces of China, we have 
contented ourfelves with pointing out the principal citiea 
which they contain. The author of Yu th$ Gnat and 
Confucius has given the whole number, according to the 
account which hi fays a learned mandarin caufed to be 
publifhed for the ufe of government. Although it is im- 
pofl&blc to warrant the corrcfinefs of this lift of the 
cities and monuments of China, we (hall give it a place 
here. 

•• There are reckoned to be four thoufand four hundred 
and two walled cities in China, which are divided into 
two clafles — the civil and military. The civil clafs coiw 
taining two thoufand and forty-five, and the military two 
thoufand three hundred and fifty-feven: the civil clafs 
is again divided into three others ; one hundred and fe- 
venty-five of the firft, which the Chinefc call feu ; two. 
hundred and feventy of the fecond, which are called tcbrou/ 
and an hundred and fixty of the third, which arc diftin- 
gutfhed by the name of bi<n" 
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" The military cities are divided into feren claffet \ 
are reckoned to be fix hundred and twenty-nine < 
firft, five hundred and fixty of the fecond, three h 
and eleven of the third, three hundred of the fo ^ 
hundred and fifty of the fifth, an hundred of t 
and three hundred of the feventh. Soldiers are qua 1 
in fome of thefe cities, and a certain quantity of lai 
figncd them in the neighbourhood for their fupport. 
frontiers and fea coafts are defended by four ht 
and thirty- nine caftles, well fortified, and kept in 
order: there arc alfo along the fame coafts two 
land nine hundred and twenty towns, many of i 
arc equal in extent and population to fevcral c 
walled cities. With regard to towns and village 
perfed throughout the interior parts of the counrr 
are alTurcd that they are aim oft innumerable, and 
the greater part of them are rich, commercial, an 
pulous." 

" Public inflitutions in China correfpond with the < 
of the empire. There are one thoufand one hundrc 
forty- five royal hofpitals, or lodging. places, deftir* 
the ufc of the mandarins, governors of provinces, o 
of the court, couriers, and all thofe who travel a 
cxpcncc of the emperor. The towers, triumphal a 
and other monuments, creeled in honour of good 
or illuflrious heroes, are in number eleven hundrc 
fifty-nine. The virtues of women, as well a& th 
the men, arc entitled to public honours in China 
hundred and eight monuments are to be fcen th. 
fecrated to the memory of a certain number of fi 
who, by their modefty, virtue, and attention to the . 
of their fcx, have merited the efieem and vcnei 
their fclluw citurn;. Two hundred and fevenr 
celebrate J libraries arc continuary open to the 
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Mi and men of genius, and the fchools or colleges 
cftabliflied by C**fucius 9 and thofe founded in ho- 
nour of him, are multiplied as much as cities and 
tawm." 
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CHINESE TARTARY: 



EXTENT, BOUNDARIES, ice 

C/HINESE Tartary is bounded on the north by S 
ria, on the eaft by the gulph of Kamtfchatka and 
eaftern fea ; on the fouth by China, and on the weft by 
country of the Kalmouks, who are eftabliihed bei * 
the Cafpian fea and Cafghar. The different tribes whid 
at prefent inhabit this country were formerly Co » 
hended under the general name of M$uxg*l or 
Tartars. That they arc a warlike and formidable 
is evident from the conqueft of Indoftan, and the fub 
tion of China under the conduct of the famous Zi 
kan. After having taken poflelfion of the latter pircj 
and fupported a Tartar emperor there for an 1 1 
years they were expelled by the Chinefe in 13* 1 
fugitives took different routs: fome going towards 
e.tihrn fca, where they eftabliihed themfJves I 

China and the river SaghaKen ; the reft returned 1 I" 
v-.rd to their former country, where, intern ixii 
MojuU who had remained, they loon refumed t ir sji 
cjit manner of living ; thofe who fettled towards 
f >und the country almoit a dt-fcrt and without in}); 
hciico they retained the cufloms which tl.Ly had 11 
in Chiiu : and hence xhz ori.in of the difference 
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thefe two Mogul nations in language, government, reli- 
gion and cuftoms. Thofe of the wcit ftill retain their 
ancient name of Moungal or Mogul Tartars : the others 
are known by the name of Mantchew or Eaftern Tartars. 
Thus Chinefe Tartary may be confidered as divided into 
two parts — the eaftern and weftcrn, agreeable to which we 
fhall purfue our defcription. 

EASTERN CHINESE TARTARV. 

This divifioa of Tartary extends, north to fouth, from 
the forty-firft to the fifty-fifth degree of north latitude ; and 
Caft and weft, from about the hundred and thirty r feventh 
degree of longitude, as far as the eaftern fea, being bound- 
ed north by Siberia, fouth by the gulph of Lea-tong and 
Corea, caft by the eaftern fea, and weft by the country of 
the Moguls, 

After their cxpulfion from China in 1368, the Tartars, 
who came to this part, immediately began to build towns 
and villages, and to cultivate the earth after the manner of 
the Chinefe, among whom they had lived : the greater part 
of them have, therefore, remained fixed, and are in gene- 
ral more civilized than the reft of the Mogul nation. They 
were at firft governed by particular Kam, each independent 
of the other ; but fince the Kan of N in gout a took poftefH- 
on of China, the emperor, who i$ ftill one of his defend- 
ants, has reduced under his dominion all the other leans of 
this part of Tartary : and governs it immediately by him- 
jVlf, fending governors and officers, as into the other pro- 
vinces of the empire, at his will. It is divided into three 
grand departments, viz, Chen-yanc, Ki-rin, an4 
Tcitcican, 

CKEN-YAKC, 

Chen-yang comprehends all the ancient Leao-tong, ex- 
tending to the great wall, which bounds it on the fouth > 
J;ut on the caft, north and weft it is enclofcd by a palifkdc. 
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better calculated to cL'fcnd the country ajainft robbers 
than to flop the match of an army : it is conftrucled only 
of flakes frven feet high, without any bank of earth, ditch, 
or the (mailed fortification * nor are the pates any better, 
the guards at which coniiil only of a few foidier*. 

Chtn-yang is the capital city of the country : the Mant- 
chew Tartars have adorned it with fjvtral public edi- 
fices, and provided it with magazines of arms and (lore- 
houfes. Ir is confidrred ns the principal place cf the rati- 
on ; and fmce China has been under the Tartar dominion, 
Ac fame tribunals have been cftablifhed here as at Pc-kin, 
creeping that called Lii-pou : thefe tribunals ar:* comp' Cd 
of Tartars only ; their determination is finrl ; and the 
Tartar characters and language is ufed in all their a£K 
Ciien-yang is built on an emiaence: and is omfidcred ai 
a double citv ; one cnclokd within the other: the intetior 
contains the emperor's palace, hotels of the principal man- 
darins, fovcreign courts and the different tribunals ; the 
exterior is inhabited by tradefmen, and thofe whofe employ* 
ments or profeffions do not oblige them to lodge in the in- 
terior : the latter is almoft three miles in circumference ; 
and the walls which cnclofe both are more than nine miles 
rou:il: thwfc: wa!l> were rebuilt in 1631, and repaired fc- 
ver.il times under the rcirrn of the emperor Knng-bi. 

Nf.ir t:*e .m:e> o: :he city are two tombs of the fiift ern- 
perors of il« reigning family, built in the Chinefe man- 
ner, and furrounded by a thick wall furniflud with bat* 
tVnents ; they are cuti mied to the care of icveral MantcheW 
mandarins. 

The rcJl of the cities of this province ar* of little ccn- 
fidcrati.Ki ; tVy are for the moll part ill buii:, and without 
any otlvr uifcnrj than a wall, hilf in ruin*, or conftnicl- 
cd of k .irth beat to^e her ; an exception mull however be 
mad'juith refuel to the city of Fong-hoang- chin-, which 
is popu!.ti>, and a place of great trade, arifinj from its 
fituat.on on the frontiers of Corea, Being near the en* 
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trance of that kingdom, the. king's meffengers, and fuch 
of his fubje£ls as are defirous of trading in the empire, 
.muft pafs it: on this account, it is frequented by a great 
number of Chinefe ; who are in fome manner the favors 
of the merchants of the other provinces. There are in 
this country many mountains ; fome of which abound with 
metals and wood fit for building : the land is in general 
fertile, producing wheat, millet, leguminous plants and 
cotton. Immenfc herds of oxen and flocks of flicep are 
Teen feeding in the valleys. 

KI-RIN. 

Ki-rin, the feond department of Eaftcrn Chinefe 
Tartary, is bounded on the north by the river SaghaUcn t 
on theeaft by the fea, on the fouth by Corea, and on the 
weft by the palifade of the province ofLeao-tong. This 
country is rendered extremely cold by the number of forefts 
with which it is covered. It is thinly inhabited, contain- 
ing only two or three ill-built cities, furrounded by plain 
mud walls. Plenty of gin-feng grows here, as do moft 
of the fruit trees of Europe ; and here the emperor fends 
thofc criminals who are condemned to banUhmentby the 
laws. 

Ki-rin is fituatcd on the river Songari, and is the refi- 
dence of a Mantchcw general, who is inverted with all the 
powers of a viceroy : at the diftancc of forty-five leagues 
towards the north-caft, on the fame river, is the city of 
PttQunc, ftill Lfs confiderablc than the preceding: having 
fcarccly any inhabitants but Tartar foldicrs and Chinele 
condemned to bantrhment. 

A third ci;y, which may be confidercd as the cradle of 
fteprefent imperial family, is called Kingeuta. It is fur- 
nmoded by a fence of plain flakes driven into the earth, 
vhich touch each other, and are twenty feet hijjh : with- 
out thi* paiifado, there is another of the feme kind, 
R 2 
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a league in circumference, with four gates correfporuflng 
to the fcur cardinal points. This city is the refidence of 
a lieutenant-general, who is a Mantchew Tartar, and 
whofe jurifdidtion extends over the neighbouring country 
and all the villages of Yupi-tafe, with fome other petty 
nations that inhabit the banks of the rivers Oufoori and 
Saghalien, and along the fca coaft. 

The Tartars of Yupi-tafe are of a peaceful difpofi 
but ftupid and clownifh. They fow nothing but a 1 
tobacco in fome of the fields furrounding their villi 
Immenfe forefts, almoft impenetrable, cover the rn 
of the country, which produce clouds of trouble fo 
infcQs. 

The river Oufouri, on the banks of which thefc 
pic live, fupplies them with fi(b, they have no other food, 
and fcarci ly any cloihcs but what they make of their fl , 
which they drefs and dye of three or four colours. T 
cut and join them with fuch dexterity and near. 
that they appear to be fewed with (ilk , nor i it be 
perceived until they are ripped, that this tl a 

only a very (mall thong cut from a (kin exece r 
fine : their clothes arc duped like thofc of the Ma » 

Tartars, and the women fufpend from the bottoms of 
long cloaks pice s of money and little bells, t fc 

wh.ch gives notice of their approach ; they part t 
into fcveral trefles, and let it hangover their I s: 

all tlirfc trifles arc loaded *iih fmall mirrors, ri 
other t<*ys. 

The vholc fummer thefe Tartars ^rc engaged 
inu ; they generally ufc harpoons for ftriking 1; 
an4 nets tor catching the rtrt. Their boats arc fi | • j 
their canoes are made of the bark of tree*, fo 11 
ti yet her, that the water cannot penetrate the i 

part of th<ir fifti they make oil, which tliey burn 
lamps : another fupplies them with immediate food ; 
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m third they dry in the fun, and rcfervc for winter when 
the ice prevents them from fiftung. 

Dogs arc dcfcrvcdly held in great eftimation for their 
great value and importance in this country : they arc 
yoked to (ledges, which they draw and conduct along the 
ice for hundreds of miles. 

Beyond the Yupi-tafc Tartars are the Ketcheng-tafe 
Tartars. Thcfc inhabit both banks of the river Sagha- 
lien-ouia, and extend themfelvcs as far as the eaftern- 
fea. Their country, which is about four hundred and 
fifty miles in length, contains only fmall villages, the 
greater part of which are fituated on the banks of the river. 
The language of thefe Tartars is different from that of 
the Mamchcws, and is diftinguifhed by the name of 
Fiatta : it is in all probability the fame with that fpoken 
by the other more northerly Tartars who Jive beyond the 
mouth of the river Saghalien. 

Thefe Tartars do not (have their heads, they wear their 
hair tied in a knot with a ribband, or inclofed in a bag 
behind. They appear to be Icfs clownifh than the Mant- 
chews, employing much of their time in huming fables, 
of the (kins of which they are obliged to pay a certain 
tribute. 

TCIT-CI-CAR. 

The mod northerly of the departments of Eaftern Chi- 
ncfe Tartary is that of Tcitcic ar — This is a modern 
city built by the emperor of China to ftcurc his fron- 
tiers againft the Mufcovitcs. The country is occupied 
by different Tartar tribes; the principal of which 
are the Mantchcws, Solon* and the Tagouris tl>e 
ancient inhabitants of the country. The two iatur 
tribes fubmitted to the Mantchcws, an.l implored their 
afliftance againft the Mufcovites, who had made c hem- 
ic! vet formidable to the Tartar nations uho inhabited 
the banks of the Sagha lien-oula, and the So.i^an-oula, 
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as well as to thofc on the little rivers that fall into 
them. 

The city of Tcitcicar is fortified by clofe pali&des 
a wail of enrth. The fpace enclofed by the former < 
tains the tribunals aiil the houfe of the Tartar ge rali 
that between the pal i fades and the wall is occupied by tk 
foldicis of the Tai tar garrifon, merchants and tradefi , 
the greater part of whom arc Chincfe drawn here by 
hopes of tain, or condemned to exile for their crii 
their houfwS ^re only of earth, but form pretty large 
ftrects. The ju: ifJLction of Tcitcicar extends over tk 
new cities of Mergu^n and Sagha!icn-ou!a-hot;in, or ( 
cf the Black River : the latter is the mod populous 
and important, on account of its fituation : it ftaj 
on the fiKithcrn bank of the river Saghalicn, commanding i 
plain In which il-vcral villages have been built, aa.d feci 
ing to the Mantrhew Tartars the pofTeflion of extenfnc 
deferts covered with woud*, in which a great number if 
dolus are f -i::d. The Mufcovitcs would have fixvi he- 
come mafrjrs of thefe valuable fcrofts, if the fort d 
Yaf:a, c:e"jd higher up on the river Saghalicn, had beat 
fufte.'.d t> remain; but, by the treaty of peace in i68) 
between the Ruirian? and Chincfe, it was agreed that it 
lhjuld hz djmelilhsJ, that n> caufe of umbrage or cox- 
piaint mi^u be left to the Tartar hunter?. 

This agreement does not, however, prevent the Tartan 
from keeping ftricl watch on their territories; and they 
keep adv meed puards conftantly ported in proper places, 
and a number of armed barks on the river Saghalicn. 

The Tagouris, who arc the oldeft inhabitants of the 
country, are tall, firong, and accurtomed to labour ; fhey 
build tS.crr.felvcs h<>ufcs cultivate their lands, and fow 
con ; although they are furrouuded by Tartars who live 
un icr t:nts, and who arc cntiicly ignorant of agricul* 
turc. 
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The Solon Tartars arc robuft, braver, and more inge- 
nious, than the Tagouris ; they are almoft all hunters ; 
their women mount on horfeback, handle the bow and the 
javelin, and follow in rhechace fla^s and other wild ani- 
mals. About the beginning of October they take their 
departure to hunt fible% clad in ftiort clofe garments of 
-wolf's flcin ; their heads are covered with caps of the; 
fame ; and their bows are fufpended at their backs. 

They take with them fevcral horfes loaded with 
facks of millet, and their long cloaks made of foxes or 
tygers flcins, with which they defend thcmfclvcs from tl^e 
cold during the night. 

The fable (kins of this country are valuable ; but the 
obtaining of them expofes the hunters to dangers and 
fatigues almoft unparalleled. Neither the rigorous cold 
of winter, which freezes the largeft rivers, the dread of 
tygers, which murt be encountered, nor the death of many 
of their companions, prevents thefe people from returning 
every year to this dangerous occupation. The mod beau- 
tiful (kins are put apart for the emperor, who buys a cer- 
tain number of them at a ftatcd price ; the reft are fold 
high, even in the country, being immediately bought up 
bv the mmdarins and merchants of Tcitcicar. 

Pearls arc found in fonie of the rivers which difchargc 
fhemfclves into the Saghalicn-oula. This fifhery requires 
little preparation : as thefe fmall rivers arc generally very 
fhallow, the divers plunge to the bottom of the water, 
and collect whatever oyfters they can, as chance directs, 
returning to the bank, with their load. This pearl-filhcrr 
belongs to the emperor ; but the pearls arc fmall, and not 
of a fine water ; a kind much more beautiful arc found in 
(bote other rivers of Tarrary which flow into th? caftcra 
fca. The emperor however fends every year to this fishe- 
ry a certain number of men chofcn from the eight Tartar 
bands. The three firftj which are the moft celebrated 
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and numerous, furnifl* thirty-three companies ; the other 
five thirty fix. Each company has a captain tad fer« 
jcar.t ; three fu peri or officers command the whole, and a 
certain number of merchants, well acquainted with the 
nature of pearls, accompany them. All thefe compan 
lor their pcrmiflion to fifh muft every year pay to theci 
peror eleven hundred and forty pearls, which is the cd 
tribute. The three firft companies furnifti five hun ! 
and twenty-eipht ; and the five lair, five hundred 
fixty-fix. Thcfc muft be pure and without blcmifti, ot 
wife they arc returned, and others required in their ft< 
The pearls arc examined at the return of thtfc com 
ores and, if they arc few in number, the officers arc p» 
m(hed as guiky of negligence, and their pay ciihcr ftop| 
for a whole year, or they are caihiered* 

The Mantchcws difperfed throughout Eaftern Qhip 
T-»rt.ur have neither temples nor idols ; they adore asthef 
cxprtfs it the Ljiptnr of Heaven, to whom they offer 
orifices ; but ftnee they have entered China, fome of t 
worfhip Fo and other idols of the Chinefe. Thet 
arc however in general attacheij to their ancient rcligtoo; 
vhiui they conudrrr as the caufe of their aclual grcatndi| 
and the caufe of the profperity of their arms. 

Nations who have become conquerors, have in general 
hid the vain ambition of being tliought defcended from as 
ili^itriuus origin. Ti.us when the Mantchcw Tartvs 
faw thcmfelvcs maiursof £hina, they gave themfelvesa 
ecleftial cxrailion, and placed a grj a t the head of thrif 
race. '[ lie follow inj falilc concerning their firit foveraOs 
i% rclar.-d by them, and, aifo is found in fume of the* 
:;...:} .:i::!»ntU: hoik* : 

44 On the top <S the white mountain towards the rite 
11 \>i liic l";.n is a cvlcl rated lake, called Pcuiktun, as wtM 
'* a. tua: ;:a:t uf the mountain where it is fuuatcd. W« 
•' I.avc Lamed by tradition, that the daughter, of \ 
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** ven, having defended on the banks of this lake, called 
14 a red fruit, eat fomc of it, Conceived, and afterward* 
" brought forth a fori of the fame nature wkh hcrfelf. 
«' As this wonderful child Was endowed with celefti*l gifo, 
€l he fpoke the very moment after his birth ; hU figure 
•« was wonderful, and every thing in it difplayed majefty 
41 and grandeur. When he greto up, he amufedhimfdf 
*' fotnerfmes in traverfing the lake in the trunk of a tree, 
•• which was hollowed out in the form of a boat. One 
" day, having firffertd himfelf to be tarried away by the 
«« current, the boat flopped of itfelf at that place of the 
** river whidi ferved as a port to the people on each fide 
" of it, and aa a magazine for their different commodities. 
« c It happened at that time, that tumultuous aflemblies 
• € were held everyday in the neighbourhood of this place, 
M for the clewing ctf a fovereign ; three chiefs of families 
91 difputed with each another for the honour of command- 
u ing the reft ; each had his partifans almolt equal in num- 
€i ber and ftrength ; on which account they could nbt 
*' agree ; neither being willing to yield, and each confi* 
«« dering his party as the mod powerful. One of the 
" company having gone afide to draw water from the 
•• river, beheld with aftonilhment this young ftranger. 
•• After having contemplated hfm for fomc moments, he 
" hastened back to his companions, to inform them of 
«* what he had fern. When he was near enough to be 
«« underftood, / miracle f cried he, a mirack! Lit us 
•« eeafe omr Jiff uta ! Heaven itfelf tuijbes to put an end to 
u them \ h batbfent us a Hag, in the ferfon of an extraor- 
m dinmry youth) whom I bavejuflfeen on the river. Tes % it 
44 is Heaven kfeif which hath fent him : / judge from 
•• what I havefeen. For what other furpofe could a young 
" man of this nature be permitted to fond here t On thrfe 
«« words, the whole multitude flocked to the Ihore to 
" enjoy thefpcdacle which had been announced to them : 

S 
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44 thofc who arrived firft, turning towards the reft i 
44 followed, cried out, Nothing is more true ; this is n 
41 a miraculous child ; this is the kitg whom Heaven J 
4< us — we have occafion for no other* 

44 Thefc words patted fucecflively from mouth to 
44 and every one took a pleasure in repeating the 
44 foon as the firlt tranfports of admiration were a 1 
" calmed, two of the chiefs of the company, addr 
44 the ft ranger, faid to him, Amiable young man, ii 
44 out youth ! who art thou t by what fort unite cl 
44 have we the hafpinefs of feeing thee among us — 1 
" relied the young man, / am the fon *f the daug 
" of Heaven, \ my name is Aisin-kioro, or Kioftc 
41 Gold. Thus am 1 named by Heaven itfelf : my Jin 
"is Poulkouri-yongchung : / am fent to term 
€t your diffuses, and to caufe harmony and concord to $ 
44 among you* 9 ' 

44 Scarcely had he done fpcaking, when transport 
" joy burft forth on all fides with reiterated (houi 
44 applaufe \ and the two chiefs who had firft ai 
" him, thrufting their fingers between each ot) 9 
44 tended their arms and formed a kind of feat, 
4< which they placed the illuilrious youth, and < 
" him Mith refped, followed by the whole mul 
44 to the place where the three competitors flood : . 
44 faid they, accofcing them, beheld the foverei^ 
44 Heaven itfelf hath feni—we have occafion far 
14 Let all contentions among us be now ended, and c 
44 alti nation ceafc. — /// confent, replied the three 
44 dates ; let this augufi youth govern us \ let him be 
44 ling — we henceforth acknowledge him asfuih." 

From the period in which the Tartars gained pol 
of the tnronc of Cliiiu, their language has been fa 
at the court ot* Pe-kin. Two prtfidnits one a 1 
the other a Chine'.-, urc at the head of every fo< 
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court ; and all the public acls iflued from thefc principal 
tribunals arc drawn up in the Tartar and Chintfe lan- 
guages. 

This language is confidered as much eaficr to be ac- 
quired than that of China, but it would have been in 
danger of being entirely loft, had not the Tartars taken 
precautions for its prefcrvation. They perceived that it was 
becoming impovcrilhed by many of its terms being for- 
gotten : the old Tartars gradually died in China, and their 
children learned with greater facility the language of the 
conquered country than that of their fathers, becaufc their 
mothers and fervants were In general Chinefc. 

Kang-hi thought his glory intercfted in perpetuating the 
language of his nation. He, therefore, in the commence- 
ment of his reign, instituted a tribunal compofed of lite- 
rati verfed in the Tartar and Chincfe idioms ; fome of 
whom he ordered to tranflate books of hiftory and other 
eftcemed works ; but the greater number were employed in 
compiling a treafure of the Tartar language : this latter 
work was executed with (urprifing pcrfevcrance and expedi- 
tion. If any doubt arofe, the veterans of the eight Tar- 
tar bands were interrogated \ was it neceffary to make far- 
ther refearches, perfons who had recently arrived from 
the interior parts of their country were confulted, and re- 
wards were offered to thofc who fhould difcovcr any old 
words or ancient modes of exprcflion proper to be inferted 
in the treafure. Thefc were afterwards ufed in preference 
toothers, for the purpofe of recalling them to the memory 
of thofe who had forgot them, or teaching them to the 
young Tartan who had never had any knowledge of them * 

When all thefc words were collected, they were diftri- 
buted intofeveral clafles : the firft fpeaks of the heavens ; 
the fecond, of time ; the third, t)f the earth ; the fourth, 
of the emperor, government, ceremonies, cuftoms, mu- 
JtCj books, war, hunting, man, drinking, eating, 'filkt^ 

S * 
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doth, drefs, labour, workmen, inftrumeats, barks, oo#n» 

herbs, bkds, animals wiM and domeftic, fifties, reptiles, 

&c. 

Each of thefe claffes was divided imto chapters and *r+ 
tkles ; all the words were written in capital*, and under 
each were found in (mailer characters the definition, ex* 
planation and ufual meaning of the word. Thus a ftand- 
ard of the Tartar language was eftabliihed, to which the 
learner can refer, and of which the Tartars arc not a link 
proud. 

WESTERN CHINESE TARTARY. 
This vaft country of the Moguls is bounded on the north 
by Siberia, on the caft by Eaftero Chinefc Tartary, 
on the fouth by the great wall and J^eao-tong, and on 
weft by independent Tartary. It was partly fr 
foms of thefe deserts, that thofe celebrated conq s 

cd who made all Afia tremble, and whofe exp I 

with aftoni(hmcnt. The Mogul nation is fubdr I 
a multitude of others, who all fpeak the fame h c 
generally called the Mogul language : they have, indc , 
fevcral different dialed*, but thefe do not previ 
from undcrftanding each other. Thefe Tartars 1 c 
ther towns, villages, nor houfes ; they form t 
only into wandering hordes* and live under plain 
which they tranfport according as the tempc of 

different fcaforo, or tlic wants of their flocks 
they pafs the fummcr on the banks of their rivei 
the winter at the bottom of fomc mountain, or lit: 
which flickers them from the (harp north wind. I 
thefe tribes has its refpefrive limits, and it would < 
fidered as an ad of hoftility to encroach on t 
neighbours. They are naturally clownirti, d f 
their drefs, as well as in their tents, whe t 
amidft the dung of their flocks, which wb 
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bum inftead of wood. Enemies to labour, they prefer 
living on the fpontaneous productions of the earth and the 
food which their flocks fupply them with, to being at tho 
trouble of cultivating the foil ; it even appears that they 
acgled agriculture from pride, for when they were aflccd 
by the miffionaries why they did not cultivate at leaft foma 
gardens, they replied th$ grafs wasfirbcafts, and bcajlt 
for WMM. 

During the fummer, they live on the milk whiqh they 
get from their flocks, ufing without diftincYion that of the 
cow, mare, ewe, goat, and camel. Their ordinary drink 
is warm water in which a little coarfc tea has been in* 
fufed; with this drink they mix cream, milk, or butter, 
according to their circumftances. They alfo make a 
kind of fpirituous liquor of four milk, efpccially of that 
of the mare, which they diftil after having allowed it to 
ferment. Thofc of better condition, before they diftil 
this four milk, mix with it fome of the flefh of their fheep 
which has been alfo left to ferment. This liquor is ftrong 
and nourifliing ; their moft voluptuous orgies confift in 
getting drunk with it. 

The Moguls are free, open and fincere. They pride 
tfiemfelves chiefly on their dexterity in handling the bow 
and arrow, mounting on horfeback, and hunting wild 
beafls. Polygamy, though permitted among them, is fcl- 
<tom indulged in. They burn the bodies of their dead, 
and tranfport the afhes to eminences, where they inter 
than, covering the grave with a heap of ftoncs, over 
which they plant a number of fmall ftandards. They 
are unacquainted with the ufc of money, and trade only 
by barter. 

Although the Moguls might appropriate to thcmfclvcs 
fhefpoils of a great number of animals, the (kins which 
theyufe for cloathing are generally thofc of their fliccp. 
They wear the wool inmoft, and the (kin on the outlidc. 
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They are expert at preparing and whitening thefc flans. 
Some of the better fort among them life the (kins of 
flags, docs, or wild goats for fpring drefles ; but whatever 
cure they take to prepare their fkins, they always exhale 
a ftrong and difagrecable fmcli ; hence they are called 
by the Chkiefc Jfao-tatfe, or Stinking Tartars. Their tents 
almoft always fmcll of their fheep, anJ air endured with 
difficulty even by thofe who have been long accuftomed to 
them. 

Thefe tents are, however, more commodious than the 
common ones of the Mantchews, which are com pof-d of 
double or (ingle canvas, fimilar to thofc of our troops ; th<jfc 
of the Moguls are circular, in form of the fruftum cf a cone, 
and covered with a large piece of white or grey felt. A 
round hole in the top gives a paflage to the fmokc. The 
fire is made in the middle of the tent, and while the fire 
lafts, thefe portable huts arc very warm, but they foon ect 
coiu, and in winter the people arc in danger of being frozen 
to death in their beds. They arc equally infupportahlc du- 
ring the fummer, on account of the great heat conceit- 
tcrul in them, and of the damnncf* which refults frocq 
the wet and dirt, with which tlv.y are furrounded, that 
penetrates them; fuch, however, is the force of cuftojn 
and education, that thefe nufcr able huts arc preferred to the 
agrceablcncfs and convenience of the Chiircfc houfcs, merdy 
that they may enjoy the pUaiuie of changing their habU 
tat ion cvei y feafon. 

The religion of the Mogul Tartars is confined to the 
worflup of Fa. They have the mult fuperili turns venera* 
tion for their hwas, who are a fa cf clownith, ignorant, 
and licentious priefts, who piofcfs to have the power of 
c-lling down hail or rain : to thefe loom they give the 
molt valuable of their eflccts in return for prayers* which 
they lo about reciting fnnntcnt to tent. Thefe people 
veir hanging at their no.lt> a kind of chaplct, over which 
thev ft;, their prayers. 
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All the moguls are governed by kans y or particular 
princes, independent one of the other, but all fubjected 
to the authority of the emperor of China, who is confi- 
dered as the grand kan of the Tartars* When the Mani* 
chews fubdued China, they conferred on the moft pow* 
crful of the Mogul princes the titles of va*g> peili* feizi 
and c$ng % the fame with our titles of king, Juke, earl and 
tnarquis \ each of them had a revenue affigned him* but 
far inferior to the appointments of the Mantchew lords at 
Pe-kin: the emperor fettled the limits of their territories, 
and appointed laws, according to which they are at pre- 
. fent governed : thefe tributary kans have not the power 
of condemning their fubje&s to death, nor of depriving 
them of their pofifeflions •, thefe two cafes are refcrved for 
the fupreme tribunal eftablifhcd at Pc-kin for the affairs 
of the Moguls. To this tribunal cycry individual has the 
right of appeal from the fentence of his prince, who is 
obliged to appear in perfon whenever he is cited. 

The Mogul nation under the Chinefe government, is 
divided into four principal tribes, the Moguls , proper Ly 
io called — the Kalkas, Ortous> and the Tartars of Kokonor. 

THE MOGULS. 

According to the map of Chinefe Tartary taken from 
the memoirs of the Jefuits, who firft gave us an account 
of it, the country of the Moguls extends more than nine 
hundred miles from eaft to weft, and fix hundred from 
north to fouth : it is enclofed between the country of the 
Ortous, the great wall, E after n Tartary and the country 
of the Kalkas: thefe people are divided into forty-nine 
h\ or ftandards; every ftandard comprehending an inde- 
terminate number of companies, each confifting of one 
hundred and fifty heads of families ; and as thefe families 
are generally numerous, each company may be reckoned 
at one ihoufcnd individuals : betide* thefe forty-nin^ 
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ftandards, there are five others, commanded by oficers 
Whom the emperor of China (ends thither* 

The befl cultivated canton of all the Mogul territories 
is the diftridt of Cert thin fr near the great wall j here die 
emperor goes every year to enjoy the pleafure of hunting, 
here he generally pafles the ftimmer; and here he has 
catlfed feveral beautiful pleafure-houfes to be built, die 
principal of which is Gtko. This prince poflefiis exten- 
five domains in the country of Cariching and along the 
great wall which belonged to his anceftors, to whofe lot 
they fell in the partition that was made at the time of the 
conqueft of China. The emperor turns thefe patrimo- 
nii pofleffions to good account by means of farmers 
which he fends thither, the produce of them being appro- 
priated to the fupport of his houftiold j for he never touches 
the revenues of the ftate, which arc depoftted in the pub- 
lic treafury, for the payment of the troops and officers 
of the empire. The number of cattle kept on thefe 
royal farms is immenfe ; the miflionarits have informed 
us that from accounts funiifhcd by fome of the offi c er s 
belonging to the paftures, they reckoned one hundred 
and ninety thoufand (heep, divided into two hundred and 
twenty- five flocks, and aim ok as many oxen and cows, 
divided into herds each containing an hundred : the nm* 
ber of ftalliori* kept is ftiil more confidcrable. Thcfc 
farms, ftuds an J flocks make more imprcflion on the minds 
of the Tartar and Mogul princes, arnl render them much 
more fcnfible < I" the trrandcur and power of the 
than all the magnificence of his court at Fekin. 

THE KALKAS. 

Thcfe Tartars, who are faid f>;merly to have 
pofed a numerous tribe, co;ifi:li:i^ of" more than (ix hun- 
dred thoufand families f i»h..bi: to the north of the Mozal 
Tar'ar*. Tlr.ir country, ulnch nvflu-Nas fir a* the king* 
cioiii ot t!ie I:U:thi, : :u-ar nine hj'i.iud miLs in extent 



from eaft to weft It was in this region, towards the forty- 
fifth degree of north latitude, that the city of Karakun y 
the feat of the empire of Zinghis-kan, and of that of his 
fucceffors, was fituated. 

Thefe people live under tents along the banks of the 
rivers which water their country; the moft confider- 
able of which are the Kcrlon, Toula, Touy and the Se- 
lingue; their banks are well inhabited, and they flow 
through extenfive plains, covered with rich paftures ; 
their waters are wholefonie, and abound with excellent 
fifli f particularly trout. The Kerl on runs from weft to 
caft, and falls into the lake Koulon-nor, the waters of 
which difcharge themfelves into the river Saghalien by 
that of Ergone. The Kcrlon is not deep ; being in almoft 
every part ford able : it does not exceed fixty feet ill 
breadth, but its banks afford the beft pafturts in Tartary. 
On the northern fide of it are the ruins of a large city, built 
by the Mogul fucceffors of the famous Coblai-kan; this city 
appears to have been fquare, and about two leagues in cir- 
cumference \ its foundations, fome pieces of the walls, and 
two pyramids, half in ruins, (till fubfift ; it was called 
Para-holun, or The Gty of the Tyger. 

The river Toula rurts from eaft to weft, and is broader, 
deeper and more fapid than the Kerlon ; its banks are 
furrounded with woods and beautiful meadows, and the 
mountains which hang over it on the northern fide are 
covered with fbrcfts of aged firs. This river, after having 
received the waters of the Sclingue, lofes itfelf in the lake 
of Pai-cal, the largtft in all Tartary. This lake b in 
the territories Of the Mufcovites, and even the Sclingue does 
not entirely belong to the Kalkas; for the Ruffians are 
matters of the lower part of the river, near which they 
have built a fmall city, called Sclingeflcoi. The water 
of the Touy is pure and wholefome ; it waters plains as 
fertile as the Toula, and after having traverfed fcvcnl 
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very extenfive cantons, fuddehly lofes kfdf in the bofbnl 
of the earth. 

The vaft defert which the Chincfe call Cham; and the 
Tartars Cobi, occupies almoft all the fouthern part of the 
country of the Kalkas. This defert is efti mated to be 
more than three hundred miles in length from cart to weft, 
and almoft the fame in breadth from north to fouth, and 
even more towards the weftern part ; it prefents nothing 
but immenfe plains of fand, interrupted here and there 
by fomc little hills, on which are fcen a few bufhes, but 
rot a (ingle tree. This defert is in general dry, and des- 
titute of pafturagc and water of every kind, except a fma3 
number of pools in which the rain is collected , and a few 
bad wells, that arc fometimes to be met with. Its fituatica 
is very high ; the cold here, on that account, is feverc, 
and continues very long. The great quantity of faltpc 
with which the fand is impregnated greatly contributes u 
this temperature, and on digging only a few feet bcl 
the furfacc, the earth may be found frozen in every fi 
fon of the year. 

The neighbouring Tartars, when they tnrverfc theft 
fends, generally make ufc of camels, becaufe thefc aa a!i 
require little food, and can live without water for fere 
days. 

In 1688 a war was carried on by the king of B 
fhes againft the Kalkas, which almoft dcrtroyed the 
nation. To avoid the purfuit of a fuperior enc •, 
fought the atfiftancc of the Chincfe arms, and < 
fubmit to the empire. Kang-hi undertook their defe , 
conquered the king of the Kleuthcs, and retained 
Kalka Tartars under his dominion, after having cc 
red upon their princes different titles of honour. 

The Kalkas have among them one of thofc gi | 
railed hr.t-toNc!+u \ he is lodged under a lar^e te 
llicw » hiinlclt" to the public, lying on a kind ; 
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irficrc he receives with the greatcft indifference the adora- 
tion of the Tartar tribes. 

He falutcs no one, not even the princes, but receives 
homage from them with the dignity of a god. The infa- 
tuation of the Tartars, and their ftupid veneration for 
this lama, occafion a prodigious concourfe of ftrangers at 
Iben-Pira, where he refides. Bonzes from China, In* 
doftan, Pegu, and many other far more diftant countries 
may be fecn there : and the great number of tents that are 
creeled around his, form a kind of city, or fair, to 
which Af ufcovite merchants fometimes go to traffic. 

This bou-tGuftou is however but a lama of the fecond 
order ; for a lama who refides on the river La/a in Thibet 
is acknowledged his fuperior ; and is generally confidcred 
as the high-pricft and fupremc chief of the Tartar re. 
ligion. 

THE ORTOUS. 

The country of the Ortous, who inhabit to the north of 
the great wall, and to the weft of the Moguls properly 
k called, is three hundred and thirty miles in extent from 
eaft to weft, and feventy from fouth to north. Thcfe 
people arc divided into fix ftandards, comprehending one 
hundred and fixty fix companies, each compofed of an 
hundred and fifty heads of families. The Ortous are of 
a free difpofition, extremely lively, and feidomlubjcd to 
melancholy, on which account they have been called the 
French of Tartary. 

The emperor Kang-hi 3 in the courfe of his expedition 
againft the Eleuthes in 1696, made fomc ftay among 
thcOr/sifj, of whom he gave the following account i:i a 
letter which he wrote to the prince, his fon, who had 
remained at Pe-kin: "Hitherto," fays he, " I had no 
u juftidca of the Ortous : they arc a very polite nation, 
u and have loft nothing of the ancient manners of the 
u trucAJoguls. All their princes live in perfedt union 

T a 
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« c union one with another, and know not the difference 
M of mine and thine. A robber is never heard of among 
" them, although they take no precautions to guard their 
" camels and horfes : if by chance one of thefe animals 
" fhould ftray, the perfon who finds it takes proper care 
" of it until he difcovers the owner, and rcftores k to him 
" without accepting the leaft gratuity. The Ortous are 
€t intelligent in every thing, cfpecially in the manner of 
" rearing cattle. The greater part of their horfes ait 
" mild and tradable. The Tchahar, who live to the 
M north of the Ortous, are celebrated for breeding then 
" with care and fuccefs \ I believe, however, the Ort< 
€i furpafs them in that refpeft ; but, notwtthftanding this 
" advantage, they are fcarcely fo rich as the reft of i 
" Moguls. They handle the bow very ungracefully, 
" in general acquit themfelvcs badly in all exercifes 
" this kind ; but their bows are remarkably fa ;, and 
« they hit a mark with wonderful addrefs. T air d 
«* this country is exceedingly wholcfome, the i j 

" excellent, and the proviftons here have an a 
*« taftc." 

TARTARS OF KOKONOR. 

Thefe Tartars^ who arc Eleuthcs or Kalmoucis bv 
tion, and who are at prefent fubjeAs of the cmpci , 
cupy an extenftve country to the weft of China a 
province of Chen-fi, from which they arc fe ( W 

lofty mountains. They take their name f i i a 
this country, called in their language Kohonol y or J 
and which is one of the largcft in Tartary. 1 i 
fubjeft t j eight princes, each independent of the < $er 
all of the race of the kan of the Eleuthes Tartars 

Thefe people derive their principal riches fn I g 
vhich is found mixed with the find of th< rii 
above all with that of Altang-kol, or the Go i v 
which furr.iflies in gold duft the principal rei 
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princes of Kokonor, whofc vafials during fummer arc em*, 
ployed in collecting it. A man during the four months 
employed in fearching for this gold, may colled, on an 
average, ten ounces, and even more of it, according to his 
activity and addrefs. The whole procefs of this labour is 
very fimple : the men carry the fand from the bottom of 
the river, wafh it a little, and, retaining what appears to be 
gold, throw away the reft ; that which is retained is after* 
wards melted in crucibles, and the gold is reckoned to be 
exceedingly fine ; the Tartars however fell it for only fix 
times its weight in filver. Abundance of gold is alfo 
found in fcveral other rivers which water the neighbouring 
ftatcs of the grand lama, and great quantities of it are 
tranfported to China. 

Another principal article of the trade of Kokonor is a 
kind of napped woollen ftuff, cajled pou-lou^ manufactured 
by thefe Tartars, who have the art of dying it of different 
colours ; long drcfles are made of it in the country, and it 
is generally ufed at Pe-kin for covering feats. The 
Hoang-ho, or the Yellow River, has its fource in this cor-. 
ncr of Tartary, 

Befidcs the above, the Chinefe Empire was extended in 
Tartary by the conqucft of the kingdom of the Eleuthcs 
in 1759, by the arms of the prefent emperor Kien-long. 
The whole nation of the Eleuthcs, known in Europe and 
Ruflia by the name of Kalmoucks, may be divided int? 
three branches, all proceeding from the fame ftcm. One 
of thefe are the Tartars of Kokonor, of whom we have 
already fpoken ; but the rood weflerly and at prefent the 
molt powerful and numerous, occupy the country contain* 
cd between the Cafpian Sea, Mufcovy, Samarcand, and 
CaJghar, which extends e a Awards as far as a vaft chaia 
of mountains, fuppofed to be a continuation of Caucafus. 
Annually during winter thefe Tartars encamp on the fhore 
of the Cafpian Sea, near the village of Aflracan, where they 
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carry on a confidcrable trade. The third divifion inhabit 
to the caft, from the chain of mountains before mentioned, 
as far as another chain of lofty mountains, the mod con- 
fidcrabk of which are called Altai : many large rivers have 
their fources in this mountain, the principal of which are 
the Oby and Irtis. The country which thefe people 
inhabit is very cxtenfive, bordering on the north •'» 
Mufcovy, and on the fouth with the territories of 
Uibcc Tartars: thefe ate the people whom Kicn-lo 
has obliged to fubmit to the Ciiincfe government. 

Wo (hall not enter into a detail of the origin, progrefs, 
and various events of that war ; but content ourfel ves w ith 
mentioning the rcfult of that conqueft, and defcribing thf 
new territory procured by it to the Chinefc Empire, 
well as the revenue arifing from it. 

Befidcs the country which properly formed the kingdi 
of the Elcuthcs, this ttatc porteflTed feveral other con 
derablc territories, winch have in like manper yulded to 
the conqueror: among this number arc Little Boukaria 
and the cities of Cafghar and Ycrguen, with all their 
dependencies. The following information rcfpe&ing this 
country is drawn from the later in which the Chinefc 
general g;:vc an account of his expedition to the empe- 
ror. 

The general informs the emperor, that «« befidcs 
the principal cities of the Mahometan canton, Hash At 
and Jerkim, they had taken fever. teen cities, great and 
fm.ill; a:n1 fixtcen thoufand villages and hamlets ; aai 
that in all the diftricl of Halhar there were about fiftv <* 
finty thoufand families." 

H.iAur is lituated a little to the ilmth-caft of Pc«kii^ 
and dittaiit from Siu-tJuw* a city of Chcn-ii, the weftcrtv* 
molt of China, about fix thoufand />',or eighteen miles. It 
t* fomethiiur more than thirty miles in circumference * te 
its population is not propouionablc to its extent : it 
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Gaining, according to the account taken by the Chmefe 
general, no more than two thoufand five hundred families. 
To the eaft of Hafhar are Ouchei and Akfcu, and between 
Hafhar and Akfou* there are three cities and two large vil- 
lages : the number of inhabitants in thefe cities and vil- 
lages amount in all to about fix thoufand families. 

Weftward from Hafhar lies Antehiun, between which 
there arc three cities, and two confiderable villages; con- 
taining together about two thoufand two hundred families. 
Hafhar is to the north of Jcrkim, and between them Ke 
two cities and two villages, which together contain nearfjr 
four thoufand four hundred families. 

When Kaldan-Tftrtngy the laft king of the Eleuthes, 
feigned over thefe Mahometans, the tribute which the 
people of Hafliar were obliged to pay him amounted Kb 
67^0 tenhj or 201 o/. fterJing; this prince received alfo* 
by way of tribute for the territories dependent on this city, 
40,898 pathm* of grain, or 1940410 Chinefe bufhels, 
1463 tcharak of cotton, or 1 4630 Chinefe pounds, and 365 
tcharak of faffron, or 3650 pounds. 

Bcfides what we have mentioned he received alfo a tri- 
bute from the Cofacks and the Tkeohobachet. Thefe two 
nations were obliged to pay annually the fum of 26000 
Unkt y or 7800I : one year to be furnfhed by the Cof*kf ; 
the next by the Tchckobaches. The body of merchants, and 
thofj who deal in cattle, provifions, and other things of the 
tunc kind, paid a fcparate tribute of 20:00 tenkt, or 
6^co/. per annum j they were befides obliged to furnifh four 
'pieces of tapeftry, four pieces of velvet, twenty-fix pieces 
of plufh and other fluffs, and the fame number of pieces of 
fck, which the lamas and Muscovites ufo for their hcad- 
drefles. 

Befides the ufaal taxes which the Elcuthcs paid in 
common with others, every ten families among them were 
obliged to furnifh ten our.ccs of gold: tboll v. ho had gar- 
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dens or vineyards were obliged to furniih dried raifint, ta 
the quantity of a thou£md pounds for every feven gardens 
or vineyards* 

Thofc who properly compofed the body of merchants 
paid every year, fcparately and independent of other tribute, 
five hundred pounds of red copper; thofc who carried on 
trade with Ouentoujlan (Indoftan) or in Mufcovy, had ta 
pay on their return a tenth of their profit. With regard to 
foreign merchants who came to traffic at Hafhar, they 
paid only a twentieth part of their gain, fuch was 
ufage which the Chinefe general found eftablifiied hert 
It feldom, however, happened that all thofc taxes were wd 
paid. The general farther informed the emperor that 
inhabitants were fewer in number and much poorer t 
they were in the time of Kaldan-Tfercng, and that, owi 
to the misfortunes of the war, they were become 
objects of pity. He further ftatcs the foil of this country 
as far from bciir; rich : in good years producing feven or 
eight returns ; in common years, only live ; and in 1 
vcars, three at moft. 

OTHER TRIBES SUBJECTED TO THE CHIKES* 
GOVERNMENT. 

To the preceding fubjecls of the Chinefe Empire we 
muft ftill add, the Si-fans, the nation of the Lo-Us> and t 
jlliut-tfe mountaineers. 

SI-FANS. 

The Si-fans, or Tou-fans, dwell to the weft of CI 
arid lis.- province* of Cru'n-ii and Se-ichuen. Their Co 
ti"y is a continued rid^e of in.Hint:ii;i> > cnclof.d by 
vcih 1 Lang-!.* on ih-j north, 1a-icn* on t!:j w< a 
Y-uift-tje -kiang on the call, between the thirtieth 
ix'ih «ic:iwis oi n~:tl: latitude. 
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Tfo Si-fans ar* divided Utfo twp k*P^ Qf JKQpk* tfaf. 
qne arc called by th* Chin*fe £W &Vta* the Qtb? 
Xtllw— name* given them, not from a difference *f colour 
In their perfons, bu* from the different colours of $ejr 
tents. The black are the moft clownifh and wretched* 
living in (mall bodies, and governed by petty cbifft, de* 
pending upon a greater. 

The YcUpw Si-fens are fubjc& to families, the old* 
eft of which becomes a lama, and affumes the ysllonf 
drefc. Thcfe lama-prince* have the power of trying caufcs, 
and punching criminals j but their government is by ng 
means burthenfome; and provided that certain honors ar4 
gaid them y and they recti** punctually the dues ef the g$4 
Jrp, which amount to very little, tbeymoleft none pi their 
fubjeib. The greater part of the Si-fans live in tents $ 
but fome of them have houfes built of earth and brick. 
Their habitations are not contiguous i forming at moft 
but (mall hamlets, confiding of five or fix families. Tbej 
feed a number of flocks, and want none of thf neccfiarje? 
of life. The principal article of their trade is rhubarb; 
Which their country produces in abundance. Their horjep 
are (mall j but well (haped, lively and robuft. 

Thefc people are of a noble and independent fpiritp 
and it is with reluctance that they acknowledge the fu» 
pcriority of the Cbincfe government, to which they ba?e 
\>een fubjerted : if fummoned by the mandarins, they r$rc? 
ly appear ; but the government, for political reafoqs, winkj 
at this contempt, and fearing to ufe fierce, endeavours Cp 
keep thefc intra&able fubje&s under by mildnefs and mo* 
deration : it would, indeed, be difficult to employ rig9*- 
ous means, iu order to reduce them to obedience, as tbey 
wild and frightful mountains, the tops of which are al- 
ways covered with fnow, would afford them places of (bel- 
ter, from which they could never be driven by force- 

The etiftorm of thefc mountaineers arc totally different 
from thofe of the Chincfc. AH their religion cpnfifb in 

U 
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their 'adoration of the god /i, to whom their attachment 
is great, and their fuperftitious veneration extends even to 
his minifters, on whom they have confldered it as their duty 
to confer fuprcme power, and the government of the 
nation. 

Some of their rivers wafli down gold mixed with their 
lands : they form it into vafes and fmall (tatues, of which 
they often make offerings to their idol ; it even appean 
that the ufe of gold is very ancient among them ; for Ck* 
nefe books relate, that under one of the emperors of tie 
dynafty of Han, an officer having hern fent to them ? 
complain of the ravages committed by fomc of their chiei 
they endeavoured to appcafc him by making him a pre! 
of a piece of gold plate, which the officer refufed, tel 
the Si-fans, th^t " riccfcrvcd up in golden difhes was ta 
4< him infipid food." 

Thefc people have loft much of their ancient fplcnd 
At prcfent, they are confined in a wild country, 1 
they have not a fmgle city, but they enjoyed forme 
an cxtcnfive dominion, and formed a powerful and for- 
midable empire, the chiefs of which often gave great 
eafinefs to the Chinefe emperors. They were then in pof- 
feflion of fcveral trafts or" land toward the eaft > which r 
prefent make part of the provinces of Se-tchuen and G&m-jf ; 
they even at one period extended their con que ft s to Chin 
and rendered themfclvcs maftcrs of fcveral cities of the fc- 
cmid claf«, of which they formed four principal i e 
merit*: in the weir, they feizeJ upon all the c itricf 
which lie beyond rhi* ri\cr la-long, and reach as 
the boundaries of Cachemir ; but inteftine divifions 
fibly weakened this great inouaichy, and at length br 
it to ruin, according to the Chinefe annals about 
year 1227: fi nee that time, the Si-fans have retired 
to their native mountains, where, fioni being a concur* 
and poliftied people, they have an.iiii f-j::k in a grcit 
free into their original b.ir*urit\. 
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LO-LOS. 



The Lo-ks are difperfed throughout the province of 
Yun-nan, and compofe a particular people, diftinft from 
the Chinefc. They were formerly governed by their own 
fovereigns 5 but they fubmitted to the emperor of China, 
on condition of having the feals, and enjoying for ever all 
the honors of Chinefc mandarins. The emperor on Jiis 
part ftipulated that they fhould be dependent on the go*, 
vcrnors of the province in civil affairs, in the fame man- 
ner as Chinefe mandarins of equal rank ; that they fhould 
receive from him the invefture of all their lands j in which, 
however, they were to excrcifc no jurifdi&ion without his 
confent : the emperor engaging on his part to inveft none 
but the nearcft heirs of each family. 

The Lo-lot are in general well made, and enured to 
labour. They have a particular language of their own, 
and a manner of writing fimilar to that of the bonzes of 
Pegu and Ava. Thefe cunning prttfis having infuiuated 
themfelvcs into the favour of the richett and moil powerful 
of the Lo-hty introduced among them the worfhip and' 
religious ceremonies of their country ; they have even 
induced them to build large temples, the architecture of 
which is entirely different from that of the Chinefe. 

The princes of the Lo-los are abfolute matters of their 
fubjefts, and have the right of punifhing them, even by 
death, without waiting f jt the anfwer of the viceroy, and 
there arc no defpots more readily obeyed by their (laves, 
than thefc lords by their fubjeAs. 

Thcfe princes have a number of officers attached to 
their perioral fcrvice ; and they appoint the commanders 
tb all the troops which they have under their infpe&ion ; 
this army, which is a kind of militia, is compofed of ca- 
valry and infantry, armed with bows arid lances, and fome- 
times mufquets. The iron and copper-mines contained 
in the bowels of their mountains, enable them to makt 
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their own armour. Thcfc mountains are CiiJ aSfo to 
abound with mines of gold and filvcr. 

The drefs of the Lo-los confifts of plain drawers ; a 
veft of cotton, which hangs down to their knees a «^ 
a ftraw hat; their legs are entirely bare, and they wear 
only fiuidals : their princes drefs after the Tartar fafluoo, 
and generally ufe filk-ftuffs. 

The women have a long robe, which covers their 
whole body down to their feet ; above which they tie a finall 
cloak that reaches no farther than the girdle. In this drefi 
they appear on horfeback at marriage ceremonies, or 
tfhen they pay vifits, accompanied by the female* in th;ir 
train, alfo on horfeback, and by their feveral domeftics. 

MJAO-TSE MOUtiTAtNfcEftS. 

tJnder the name of Miao-tji are comprehended feveral 
tribes differing from each other only by fome particular 
cuftoms. Thty are difperfed through the provinces of £/• 
tchufftf Kni-tcheMi Hou-qu*ng y $fe*ng-ji % and on the 
frontiers of the province of Quang-toni. From th'jir mourn 
tains they formerly made incurfions into the flat, open 
country, although the Chincfe built cafllcs and fbrtrcfles to 
feveral places, and furnilhed them with numerous gv» 
rifons for the purpofc of retraining them. They were 
for a long time contented with putting a (top to their ra» 
vages, without declaring war againft them; and whea 
they committed any a&s of hoftility, they thought it fuJU 
cient to drive diem back to their mountains, 
attempting to force them from their places of retreat. 

Thc Miao-tfc lived under the government of prir 
who poffeflcd the fame authority over them as thcfc of 
the L 1-hs have over their fubjccls : they fupported a hernia* 
hold, and a regular militia, and had under them feveral 
petty feudatory loids, who were obliged to levy troop* 
for them whenever they received orders. 



The ufual arms of the A£sa$-tft arc bows and £alf-pike$. 
TWr horfcs are much efteemed by the Chinefe, and fell for : 
*n exceffive price, on account of the nimblends and agility 
with which they climb th* mountains. When they chofe * 
offcers from amongft th&rifeWes thesandidates were obliged 
to ride full fpeed down the fteepeft declivities, and to clear " 
at One leap wide ditches in which largfe fires are kindled. • 

The Mjao-de, who inhabit the province of Kcei-fcheto, 
towards &fi*g f*u, have houfes built of brick, but of only 
one ftory, and in the lower part, they keep their herfes, oxen,' 
cows, ihecp and hogs. Thefe Miao-tfi are collected into 
villages, and live in great harmony with one another. 
They cultivate die earth, make a coarfe fort of muflin, and 
inanufadure a kind of carpets, which are good and weO 
woven, and which ierve to cover them during the night. 
The Chinefe, who keep up a correfpondence with thefe 
Miao-tfe, purchafe the timber of their forcfts, which thejr 
cut down in their mountains, and deliver to the buyer by 
rolling it into the river that traterfes their country. 
Whch the purchafcr receives it, he makes floats of it anff 
carries it off, after having left the price, which confifk 
of a certain number of cows, *xen and buffaloes. The 
Mm-tji employ the fltins of thefe animals for making 
kreail-pUtes, which they cover with thin plates of Hed 
•r copper : thdfc breaft~plates arc heavy, but excccdingljr 
ftnmg. The ordinary dreft of »hefe Mitii~tfi confifts of 
* pair of drawers, and a kind of jacket which covers oter 
(heir brail 

Thoft who are difperfed in that part of Hoajumff 
fmrcft to the provinces of $u£*g*iong and Quang-fti 
ihoqgji they (eemed to acknowledge the jurifdilKon of 
the Chtnefc madarins, wp* in reality for a long time inde- 
pendent. They go barc-footpd, and by being accuftomed 
to rumiag among their mountains, they climb the fteepeft 
cocks, and walk over the rotigheft ground, without feel- 
ing the leafl inconvenience. 
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The head-drcfs of their women is very Angular* They 
place tranfvcrfely upon their heads, a fmall piece of board, 
of about a foot in length, and five or fix inches in breadth » 
over this they fpread their hair, and fix it to the wood by 
means of wax. The A//<f#-(/ir women confider this as 
arv eleg;int head-drcfs, and do not fecm to perceive the 
reftraint to which it fubjeits them; for they cannot lie 
down unlefs they place Something to fupport their necks; 
and they arc under the ncceffity of turning tlieir 
every moment when they walk, to avoid the bufhes 
which their country is covered. The difficulty is ffi 
greater when they comb their hair, which is three or foe 
times in a year ; on thefe occafions they are obliged v. 
rrmairt whole hours before a large fire to melt 
wax : after they have cleaned their hair, they again dref* a 
in the fame manner. This kind of hair bonnet is however 
ufwd only by the young females, for thofc who arc advar< 
in life pay loft attention to drefs, and arc contented v 
only turning their hair up and tying it in a knot on 1 
top of their heads. Thofe Miao-tfe who live towards 
middle, and fouthern part of the province of Koci-tcho 
arc fubjeel to the madarins of the province, and make 1 
part of the Chincfe people, whofc cu Horns they Iutc ii 
general adopted ; a particular head-drtfs different from 
the cap commonly worn by the Chincf:, being the only 
mark of dillinction which they have preferred. Odfli 
are governed by hereditary mandarine, who arc cocifidoctf 
as naturalized, although Chincfe by extraction, beia" de- 
fended from fubJu-rn officers of the army of HtnwJt^ 
v\ whom, as a reward for their fer vices, the govcrnmefll 
of a certain number of villages taken from the MtJfr 
tu was conferred. Thefe petty princes, or mandanrs, 
vidjjc in the lint inftancr, thecaufes vf their va(Ta!s,whcfl 
t'.ey ha\e a lijrht of punching, but not capitally. A* 
arpe.i: however n\zy be fariud immediate!) from their s> 
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bunal to that of the Tchi-fou, or governor of a city of the 
firft clafs, who may reverfe the fentence, or flay the pro- 
ceedings. 

According to the accounts of the Chinefe die whole 
Mia$-tfe nation are a rcftlefs and barbarous people — men 
without faith or probity, and above all, notorious plun- 
derers; but Father Regis and the other miflionarits who 
made a map of their country, do not give them the fame 
character. — They on the contrary declare, that they found 
them an adive, laborious and obliging people, and re- 
markably honeft and pun&ual in reftoring whatever efte&s 
they had entrufted to their care. 

Thefe formidable mountaineers, who may be faid to 
have enjoyed liberty and independence for two thou (and 
years, have been at length completely fubjefted. This 
event mufr, in the judgement cf the Chinefe, form one of 
the mod memorable cpochas in their hiftory ; and the name of 
Kies-lovg will no doubt be ranked by them among their 
moft celebrated emperors: his active genius, fruitful in 
refources, and firm and perfevcring in its plans, brought 
About this important revolution. The mod powerful and 
intra&able of the Atiao-tfi had formed on the frontiars of 
Se-tchuen and Koci-tcheou, two petty ftatcs ; one of 
which was called the Greater Kin-tcbeouen ; the otlR-r, the 
Lefs. — Each of thefe ftatcs was governed by a diftincfc 
prince. About 1752, the Mico-tfe having made fomc de- 
vastations in the territories of the empire, an army was 
fent againfl them. But the general was defeated, and his 
head cut off. His fucceflbr, more artful, entered into a 
treaty with them, and caufed rich prefents to be distributed 
among them, with which they retired to their mountains. 
Care was taken to inform the emperor that die Miao-tjt 
had returned to their duty ; had laid down their arms, and 
acknowledged his authority. However, a few years after 
b#ftilitics commenced again on the part of \hz Miao- tfo. T he 
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©mpcrois highly incenfcd, fonncd a * of el 

paling thcfe turbulent fubjo£ks, and accordii " j fc in 
army againft them, divided into three bodi< ea co • 
iiig of forty thousand men, ordering the c in 

chief, general Qutn-fwy to climb their frightful i 

The enemy, to allure him with the greater c id * 
made but a faint refinance in the firft defile* 
Chinefe general having made his way through ix, foi 
himfclf in a narrow pafs, where he had nothing A 
him but other ftccp rocks ; the Mia*-tfi then e 
thcmfclvcs in great force, blocked up every paff 
when the Chinefe were altnoft exhauftcd by rami 
attacked them fword in band, and. did not fuffir i 
fingle man to efcape. It was not known until fn 
years after in what manner they had treated general Ob- 
€n-fuu. The two other generals, who did not ft 
him, were puniQicd > one being ltrangled, and the; \ 
tcin into banifhment. 

The emperor at length appointed Ak$ui g< I 
of all lus forces. He was a man of great coo i of 
unlhaken conftancy, whom nothing could dificc t ; 

who was not afraid of difubliging the emper 
the good of the trvicc require him to purfue any pk 
trary to his inclination. Afoui penetrated into t 
t: ins by the fimc rout as his prcdsccJTor; but toe c 
occupy .ill the neighbouring rocks, and topw rvc 
treat. Thi> firft difphy of ability let the Alim*-$fi ] 
what k!i»d of general they kid to encounter, 
cd with the grcatcft caution : he never retreated ; j 
he advanced was fo much ground loft to the enemy. 
ly pcrliilinj refduu-ly in following the cautious | 
o km-jumi he had laid down, he at Lngth acc< » 
hi-* defi<m, and fubducd thcfe mountaineer?, after 
driven th.-m into their inmoft retrrots. On? ot : 
tL pi Liccs perifhed in the courlc of die w^r ; t : < 
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which thefcuevs irero:^ -^r^i _r :- r^- zirr. 
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GENERAL DESCRIPTION 



OF THE STAT1S 



TRIBUTARY TO CHINA. 



KINGDOM OF COREA. 



VX>REA, called by the Chinefe Kas-li and by thr 
Mantchew Tartars Sol-ho , is a large peninfirla, extendi 
between China and Japan, bounded on the north by Chi- 
nefe Tartan*, on the caft by the ocean and iflcs of Japan, 
on the fouth by the ocean, and on the weft by the guJph 
and province of Leao-tong. This kingdom is reckoned to 
be fix hundred miles from north to fouth, and three 1 i- 
dred from eaft to weft. All accefs to it by fea n- 

gerous and difficult, frr>m the great number of 
which furround its coafts. Its lcaft dhhmcc from ' m 
is only twenty-five league*. 

The origin of the Corcans is very obfeure : it appears 
that the country was at firft inhabited by different tribes 
the principal of which were the Mi y Kt$-H*uti and tie 
Harts ; the la ft fuhiiiviiLJ into three hordes — the A£*l*K 
PicK-kanj and Chin-han. Thcfe inhabitants of Cora 
at firft compefed fcvcral ftate?, fach as that of Tcba§Jn 
and that of Kao-!i : but, in prcc-.f; of time, they been? 
united under the fame government, and formed one king* 
dom called Kao-ii. 

This kingdom is governed by a fovcrcign, who cxtr* 
eifes abfolutc authority over his fubjefts, though he him- 



THT TKIITT-.TT ST^TIr :rr 

:':[[ is a vaSal an£ r-.rt--^-T 3 n. rr_: - ■ ■ . rr..ni> --? 
focn as this pr^rr i»- r.: r^^r^- i.p^--? : \ - Ls. 
two nuTUir^^ tc zocd^r 1.71M :..— m; : i.: :r -.--1. -"-•-."■ 
o- *.*£. W"r«- —• C-V ~~ r.-.-n :_■ r.: — -."^ :n; 
hey-, or i* if a- tr.r: ~.i .»'rr^J~:-r -_ - :.rr-i: ■ t ti- 
the emperor to jttsL-e -.= nicjzsr.rr. "T:.* -- . r; "- 
ceivcs ca hi* £Z££i zi^z r^rtrr^r* :*" :. - —-:■* ;.:.: r™ 
the emperor* c:- "'• tii: .".— :r ;.-:.: : ^rc--: 1 — r - 
befides diftrlbur^c rozr r^frxszr* 7*-^ rrr. Tzz rr_- 

before the capercc. taz r»-:irr -.- ir^ -- : _.: zz^ f_n 
i> the fcriftneft cc re Cr«nr:r :: --- n= nt ^-^i=£l1- 
who has tibc^Urd r^; >. tw. cl-_:.:*: ;£^ni -.ii* :j: x 
queen until ihc ha« tut ^-m : — :tt. zzit zz^pr-:' 

The Jipansic crr.rt" ~.= i..-r-?r-. :.:»..: -nt =az 
of the Cxr-tnth C£^r——» : r-: ".. C. 'i--r.< lilrr^ : - zrs 
Tartan, who rai :Vrf-JK C:. :::- ^r. t iM-r :^..r :*-~ 
the country- Af^. :~* C:..~ :ti-m= : m-:: -; 
the Chineic* aai « ;:ujlt.. _::*:? :: i:.t " z-jl: r" : ■■:»- 
merit, an anor.pt W2S — -^if t: i.t:-.. : ^-r :. Jl. ■? 
their heads, arid to iicr»: :nt "i~-.-^-r _-i Ti ■ .\n:- 
virirn occaijoosd 2 c**.-.-J rt.:": "".-:-•:..: ^ C :_-;£.. 
which was 21 length appeaii - :v:^-p;-;:-: ci*-: ::" n: 
reigning famiiv. 

We areas vlI Lr^e ice -l-:-:i v; -.- ".-; r.::-.:*: ::' 
this kingd^xo, bu: wt Lncw v..: '.: .- in.: .-:: 
cf^ht provinces coniair.L-r r". -r^ ..": ••/:•, : r.-i":: 
cities of the tirft, f.riy-tlr^: c:" zrz frcc-n-- 1-1- .*.*T.r. 
of the third cla£. /.". ■: < f- *:':-;, :":ji:^d i; --.: 7.-: r.:r 
of King-tii i« the c ■-'•.:! ^: rr.;- v - 1; i: vri:*. 1: i "- 
ordinary rcf:d?.occ ; . v .":-.: :c!rn. v.r? ;i rr^::c: 0:1'.'. 
the wealth of H;s tub .a*, v.t: .h r.. ..-j:;:.;i £::£.- :..:.: 
d-.-aih. 

The Corcar.s arc \\c!! ::::. :c, :rgc:..: :=. :v.v- ; ^--d 
traJtibi.'i f^:;J cf Ui:»c:::g z:.l ^.-."ic 3 zi.i ::.l-v -r-^iv w:::i 
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nrdcur and honour, in a particular manner, to the fciences* 
Their learned men are diftinguifhed by two plumes of 
feathers in their caps, and are treated with a confiderabb 
portion of refpeft. 

The Northern Coreans, who are more robuft than thofe 
of the fouth, have a tafte for arms, and are good foldicrs : 
when in battle they life crofs-bows and very long Cibrcs. 

The practice of the Coreans, with rcfpe& to die 
dcnd Y 15, not to inter them until three years after their 
deceafe ; their aftc&ion to their parents feems very ftrong, 
for they wear mourning for a father or mother three year*. 
At the ceremony of interment they place around the tomb 
the chariot, horfes, and clothes of the deceafed, and what- 
ever elfe he (hewed a fondnefs for when alive » all thefc 
they leave to be taken by thofe who have affifted at the 
fu ner.nl. 

Thcfe Coreans have bo: rowed their mode of building, 
writing, drefs, religious worfhip, ceremonies bdirf ot 
the tranfmigration of foul«, and the greater part of their 
fnftoms from the Chinefe. But their women have more 
! :1 >crty of appearing in public with the other fex. The? 
differ from the Chinefe in their marriage ceremonies ven 
particularly, f^r in China, fathers and mothers often 1 r 
their children without their confent, and even wit 
their knowledge; in the kingdom of Corea, the ies 

choofe f.r their fclves, and do not regard the inclii m 
rf their parents, or ever fuffer them to throw any ot 9 
1 1 the way of their union. The buildings of Con 
c >untry are generally of mud, but in the cities c 
brick ; the walls of the cities arc entirely in the C 
ir.'.Je. 

Tiu principal productions of Corea arc y 
"id ginfi-ng ; g* Id, filver, iron, foflil (alt, caftor, : \ 
fk:r;s v.v.d a yillmv varnifh, the fplendour of w) 
almolt tijinil tog;lJin^: the tree from which this 1 
d:flil* h;tb a c -:vat rvf.mblar.ee to the palm tree. 



« 
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The principal manufadtue of Corea is paper, of which 
China imports every year a confideraMe quantity. It is 
made of cotton, is as ftrong as cloth, and thole who 
write on it make ufe of a fmall hair brufh or pencil: 
before it can be written on with pens, it muft be wafhed 
over with allum water; for without this precaution it 
will not bear the ink. It is with this paper that the tri-r 
bute due to the emperor is in part paid. The Chinefe 
purchafe it for filling up the fquares of their fidh windows, 
becaufe, when it is oiled, it refills the wind and rain much 
better than theirs ; it is alfo tiled by the Chinefe as wrap- 
ping paper ; their taylors alfo rub it between their hands 
until it becomes loft and flexible, and they often employ 
it in lining clothes, inftead of calico. — The Coreans alio 
manufa&ure (hull brufhes for painting, which are highly 
cfteemed in China. 

The lea coafts of Corea abound with a variety of fifb, 
and to the north-eaft numbers of whales are found, fome 
of which are laid to have been ften with the harpoons of 
the French and Dutch ; if Co, they muft have efcaped from 
the north of Europe. 

KINGDOM OF TONG-KING. 

This kingdom extends between the 17th and 23d de- 
grees of north latitude. It is bounded on the north by 
the Chinefe provinces of Yun-nan and Quang-li, on the 
eaft by the provinces of Canton and the fea, on the louth 
by the fiat and Cochin-china, and on the weft by the 
country < f Laos, Tong-king and Cochin-china formerly 
compoled one of the moft extenftve provinces of China, 
called Ngan-nan, or The Southern Rtp$fc. It appears 
that about three hundred years before the Chriftian arra, 
thtle countries were uncultivated, and inhabited by la- 
vages, who had neitfer books nor chiuaAc.-s; but in lcls 
than a century afterwards they beg..n to afiume a new 
appearance, Ki-bibeng^tiy emperui of Ch.ru, having 
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newly conquered them, aflembled upwards of five hur 
thoufand perfons from different parts of his empire, 
fent them into the fouthern extremities of the provi 
of Quang-fi, Can-ton, Tong-king, and Ccchin-ci 
The arrival of fo numerous a colony filled this con 
with Chincfe families, who gradually introduced the 
rafters, government, and religion of the Chincfe. 

But the Tonquinefc, about fifty years before the C 
tian sera, leagued themfdves with the people of Co< 
china, and united their forces to fhakc off the Ch 
yoke. Two Tonquinefe ladies, who were fitters, 
themfdves at the head of the revolted troops : they 
fefled all thofe charms calculated to infpire their folio* 
with the ftrongeft enthulafm, and all thofe warlike q< 
ties neceflary to form the heroine. They ordered the i 
tier towns and pods to be fortified, difciplined a nuox 
army, and in the moft endearing manner animate* 
foidicrs to defend their country. Mayven y the get) 
who was fent againft them with a formidaWe army, i 
in need of all his courage and talents. Every flcp 
refolutcly difputed with him ; and he could not adv 
but by gaining frelh battles. In every a&ion, the 
heroines difplayed equal judgment 2nd bravery ; but thi 
length fell, with their arms in their hands, in a bloody Ik 
fought near the lake Sy-htu* The Tonquinefe to 
were cut to pieces, and Tong-king was fubdued. 
Chinefe general, to commemorate his viftory, cauicd 
brazen pillars to be ere&ed on the boundaries that fcp 
Tong-king fiom the province of £>uang-Ji, They 
remain, and have the following inscription : JVben 
pillars /hall be dt/troyeJ y Tong-king will ftrijh. 
Tonquinefe at prcfent confider this infcription as a 
phecy, and thefe columns as monuments to whicl 
deftiny of their kingdom is infeparably attached: 
therefore take the greateft care to prefrrve them. 

Few countries have been fubjed to more rtvolul 
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than Tong-king: fometimes quietly fubmitting to the 
Chinefe authority; fometimes abandoned to revolt, and 
ruled by ufurpers eagerly bent on deltroying one another ; 
fometimes torn by inteftine or foreign wars ; fometimes 
humbled ; and, at others, giving laws to its neighbours ; 
for feveral centuries it fecms to have been particularly 
cxpofed to political convulsions. 

China, wearied of the wars which the had fopported, 
and barrafled by the reftlefs and turbulent diipofoion of a 
people fo exceffively jealous of their liberty, abandoned 
.the proje& of enflaving die Tonquinefe, and contented 
.that it (hould be governed by its own kings, provided 
they acknowledged themfelves her tributaries. This was 
agreed to j and it is (aid, that the firft tribute which the 
Tonquinefe paid, confiftcd in three ftatues of gold, and as 
many of /ilrer, which they engaged to fend every feven 
years to the emperor. 

The throne of Tong-king was for two hundred and 
twenty-two years occupied by eight princes of a family 
called Ly ; but in 1230, this family becoming extinS, the 
fovereign authority pafied to the family of Tcbin y which 
likewtie became extinft in 1406. The emperor of China, 
Yong-lo then again reduced Ttng-ting into a Chinefe pro- 
vince, and appointed a governor-general and officers for 
all the departments of war, commerce, juftice, &c. A 
map of Tong-king, a lift of its inhabitants, and an in- 
ventory of the principal effects found in it, were carried 
to court, and prefcnted to the emperor. According to 
thefe accounts, the number of inhabitants amounted to 
three millions one hundred and twenty thouiand families. 
There were alfo found in Tong-king two hundred and 
thirt)-five thouiand nine hundred oxen, horfei, and ele- 
phants; thirteen millions fix hundred thouiand Urn of rice 
(a Um weighing an hundred and twenty Chinefe pounds) ; 
eight thouiand fix hundred and feventy barks, and two 
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millions five hundred and thirty-nine thoufind eight huh-: 
dred pieces of armour. 

That part of Tong-klng where the emperor had nc- 
glcfted to place ftrong garrifons, foon gave new proofs rf 
its love of frcedorti: the people again took up aims; 
and an able officer, named Lyli y put himfelf at the head 
of the Tonquinefe. After a great number of battles, the 
fuccefe of which was various, Lyli undertook to perfuade 
the emperor, that one Tehin-ha* was a branch of the 
royal family of Tcbin. Tchin-h&o was proclaimed king » 
and die Chinefe troops were ordered toevacuate Tong*kin jf. 
Lyli was now the abfolute iftafttfr of Tong4ting; and 
Tcbin-haoy who was biit the fhadow of a king) dying 
without iffue in 1428, the emperor declared Lyli here* 
ditary governor, and received his deputies, prefents, and 
a folemn aft, by which he acknowledged himfelf a tributary 
and vaflal of the empire. His fon, who fucceeded bias, 
obtained the tide of king. 

This family enjoyed the throne until the beginning of 
the fixteenth century, when an ambitious individual had 
the boldnefs to declare himfelf a defcendant from the royal 
family of Tchin : die Tonquinefe rofe in his behalf die 
reigning prince was aflaffinated, and die ufiirper afiumed 
the (bvereign authority. Another revolution quickly fid- 
lowed : a grandee, named Mo-teng-y$Mg y railed a Jbcce, 
attacked the ufurper, and entirely Jefeated his army^ and* 
in concert with the other grandees of the ftatet ended 
Li-ning, the nephew of the aflaffinated prince, to be pro- 
claimed king. 

The new king carried his gratitude for this fignal aft of 
friendship too far: he granted Mi-Ung-y9*g 
and abfolute authority in the government of die 
And the minifter, elated by this exceft of power, < 
the deftgn of becoming fovereign: the defigu \ 
fecret was foon openly avowed, he dropped the mafk, aC- 
fumed the tide of prince, and took die fovcreignty into hie 
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own hands. The weak king, accompanied by his mother, 
retired to the wcftern part of Tong-king, and fccured 
himfelf by fortifications while all the eaftern part fubmittcd 
to the authority of the ufurper. The lawful fovereign 
(ent deputies to the court of China : but Ms-teng-yng 
placed ipies on die frontiers by whofe activity and in- 
trigues the deputies of Li-ning were arretted on the way, 
and lone of them put to death. 

In 1537, one of Li-fling's deputies had the good fortune 
to reach court : and die emperor learned from the petition 
of the prince all the events that had happened in Tong- 
king ; he immediately ordered fome of the nobility to re- 
pair to the frontiers, and to enquire into the caufe of thefc 
difturbanccs, and die prefent pofturc of affairs in Tong- 
king. 

M*-teng-png alfo font deputies to the emperor, and 
(pared no pains to procure protestors at court. His ad- 
drcfi had the fuccefs he wifhed; and he found fuch power- 
ful friends, diat they prevailed on the emperor to refer for 
examination the propofals he had made, and to treat him 
with mildnefs. 

The Chinefe commiffioners arrived at the frontiers of 
Tong-king in 1540. Afo-trng-yong fent to them one of 
his own fons, accompanied by forty-two principal man- 
darins who prefentcd an aft by which Mo-tcng-yong and 
his fon fubmitted to the authority of the emperor, and 
declared themklves his faithful fiibjcdls. The commif- 
fiones made known the refer ipt of his Majefty, which 
granted them a free pardon, and the power of retaining 
the ftates of which they were in actual poilefiion, 0:1 con- 
dition of paying a certain tribute every three years. The 
rtfcript ordered, that Tong-king fhould no longer bear 
the title of a kingdem ; but that of an hereditary lordfhip, 
dependant on the emperor. The title of hereditary lord of 
Tong-king was g. anted to Mc-teng-yongy and his fon, 
together with a i lvcr fcal ; and the fame honours were 

Y 
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decreed to prince Li-ning for thofe cftatcs which he p-f- 
fciied. Mo-tertg-yong died in 1542, and was fuccccikd by 
his grandfon, who obtained a patent as governor and he- 
reditary lord cf Tong-king: but, after the death of J/r- 
teng-yong> a diffention arofc in the family of Ais\ his 
ftatcs were divided among fevcral chiefs, who waged fuch 
bloody wars, and weakened each other fj much, that in 
1577 this family entirely loft its power, 
- 1 lie family of Ly was much more fucce&ful. T>: 
chief of this family attacked, in 1591, the moft powcif-! 
lord of Mo y defeated him in a battle, retook the crjvtJ 
of Tong-king, and re-entered into thofe important place 1 
which had been ufurped from them in 1577. Th!i 
prince found hi mfelf matter of the kingdom, paid his tri- 
bute to the emperor, prefented a fratue of gold, and re- 
ceived his patent, as hereditary governor. The lords cf 
Jllo were now obliged to feck an afylum on the frontier* 
of the Chincfe provinces of Yun-nan, Quang*/i ani 
Quan-tonjr ; being reduced to the ncccfiity of giving u;i 
all their pofTcflions except the city of Hoa-ping and th: 
territories hclon- in* to it: at the court cf the em??:; • 
they however enjoyed the fame rank as thofe of Ly\ 

The family of Ly ftill poflefl'es ths: throne, and ha« 
fuppoited itMf with genuine d'gnity; f 1 much f\ tlut 
Court of Ceremonies, in 1666, represented to the emp^-i' 
K:nK- l 'h that the family of Ly was wo; thy of his fcvr--- 
In 1CS3 the emperor Kan^-hi lent a nobleman to r. v r 
couit of Tong-king, with a diploma, declaring pri-?r 
Ly-iu-.i-tcti-.g kinj : to this diploma the emperor acid 
f^mj lines, written by his own han.I, cxprefllvc of r.» 
.. j ■;>:'.-!>:' ti< n of the prince's ccr.Jact. In 1725, the 
pc.or )ln^'tchinjy fm of Kan .;-/•.', paiJ the Cuncc 
^I'm.nt to his fuccLi'lor K.in£ A,--:.*/-/*/*. 

7-r/i ;-c ; ffj is divided into i-i ; :!;t pro\ incc«, each hair* 
i'.> i\:i\ ^.uvcrnor and tna ; :iflr..tcs ; but an apical !-n 
Fi%im ih.-ii Iv.iijiicc to a coat wonfiftin^ <f anhu 
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councilors of ftate. This court is appointed to determine 
finally on appeals from every part of the kingdom; they 
are a feparate body from the thirty-two members of the 
royal council, who attend the king in all his public audi- 
ences. Though the monarchy of this country is here- 
diiay in a family, the tlJell docs not always fucceed to. 
the throne; for the king appoints for h s fucceflbr fuch 
of his fons as he thinks proper, fubjeft to the approbation 
of the emperor of China. The brothers of the prince, 
arc confined in the palace, and fuffcred to go out only four 
times in a year : when they are allowed fix days for hunt- 
ing or walking. The military of Tong-king confifts cf 
about twenty-two thoufand foldiers; twenty thouGuid o£ 
which are Rationed on the frontiers, the reft are the king's 
guard ; bcfidcs thefe there arc fifty war elephants. On all 
the rivers of the kingdom, where there is any probability 
chat an enemy might make an invafion, there are kept a, 
number of large galleys and galliots, in which the (ailora 
row {landing, with their faces turned towards the prow, 
where the captain regulates their motions by a fmall rod 
which he holds in his hand. 

. The people of Tong-king, in general, are ftrong and 
well made; their difpofition free, generous and open, 
they are lavifh in their public expenccs, and fond of 
ihow, cfpecially in fcafts, marriages, and funerals. 

The Tonquincfe arc of an olive colour, they blacken 
their teeth, and fuffcr their nails and hair to grow, the 
litter of which they wear as long as pofliblc. Such is 
the abfolute authority of the Tonquincfe monarch, that, 
except the citizens of the capital, all the tradjfmcn, fuch 
as joiners, foiiths, mafons, carpenter?, &c. who a~c ia 
general ingeniouvrc obliged to labour three months every 
year in the palace, and two months for the mandarins and 
great lords: at thefe times they arc deprived of all the 
advantages of the'r labour but mere food : thus monarchy 
and ariftocracy difcovcrt the fame fpiritamongft barbarians 

Ya 
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as in civilized nations. Marriages are not contracted here 
without the confcnt of the governor or judge of the place* 
A plurality of wives is permitted, but only the moft ac- 
compliflied takes the title of fpoufe. The law grants a 
divorce to the men, but denies it to the women : at a 
reparation, the children remain with the hufband. The 
favourite diversions of the Tonquinefe are a kind of co. 
medics, which they accompany with abundance of machi- 
nery and decorations ; and they may be (aid to excel in the 
reprefentation of torrents, rivers, feas, tempefts, and naval 
battles. 

The learning of the Tonquinefe confifts principally La 
the knowledge of a great number of characters, and in 
the ftudy of the rules and principles of morality, drawn 
from the writings of Confucius. They apply to letters, 
becaufc they open the way to honours, and becaufe it is 
by their means alone that they can ever be promoted to 
offices of dignity or truft. The literati pais through 
three degrees, which are thofc of finde^ doucum and tam/u 
Before they can attain to the firft degree, they muft ftudy 
ftich parts of the law as belong to notaries, attornies, and 
counfcllors, for eight years. At the end of that period 
they are examined in the duties of thefe profidBora ; and 
if they are found fufficiently capable, they are pennincd 
to aflame the title of ftndts. To obtain that of dimcim^ 
they muft ftudy aftrology, mufic, and poetry, and learn 
the manufacture of mathematical inftruments for fin 
years longer. To obtain the degree of tanfi % they mdt 
employ four years more in learning to read and write tfcf 
Chinefe characters, and in acquiring a knowledge of thdr 
laws and cuftoms. The laft examination is made in the jre- 
fence of the king, princes, mandarins of arms, literati, mi 
of all the lanfis. In the fquarc of the palace ftages are erected, 
in the form of amphitheatres, one for the king and prin- 
ces, and others for the examiners and candidates ; fevcral dan 
are fometimes fpent in this ceremony j on the laft of 1 
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Ac names of thofe who have given fatisfadory anfwers to 
the quefttons propofed, are put into the hands of fixteen 
of the chief mandarins ; and after the king's content has 
been obtained, a robe of violet-coloured filk is put upon 
them, the emblem of being honoured with the title of 
tam/L To thefc literati of the firft clafs, peniions are af- 
figned by the (late but paid by the people ; and from thefc 
tanfi, ambafladors to foreign jftates are always chofen. 

The Tonquinefe in their vifits and entertainments are 
rery ceremonious. The perfon who pays the vifit ftops 
at the gate, and gives the porter certain loofe leaves of 
paper, containing eight or ten pages, in which are. written 
in large characters his name and titles, together with the 
intention of his vifit Thefc leaves arc of different forts 
and colours, according to the rank and quality of the per- 
fon to be vifited. If the mailer of the houfe is abfent, 
the paper is left with the porter, and the vifit is confidered 
as concluded. A magiftrate, when he pays a vifit, mud 
be clothed in a robe of ceremony proper to his employ- 
ment; and thofe who have fome diftincYion, though they 
hold no public office, have alfo particular vifiting defies; 
and they cannot difpenfe with the ufe of them, without 
tranfgreffing the eftablifhed rules of civility. 

The perfon vifited receives at the door the perfon who 
pays the vifit: they join hands when they accoft one ano- 
ther, and, by their geftures alone, (hew a thoufand marks 
of politends. The mafter of the houfe invites his vifitor 
to enter, by pointing to the door ; the perfon who pays 
the vifit, as foon as featcd, again tells the motive which 
brought him thither : the mailer of the houfe liltcns with 
much gravity, and from time to time inclines his body, 
according to the rules of politcncfs. Servants afterwards, 
clothed in drefles of ceremony, bring a triangular table, 
upon which are placed cups of tea, together wiih boxes of 
betel, pipes and tobacco. 

When the vifit is ended, the mafter of the houfe re- 
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conduits his gttefl to the middle of the ftreet, where ihcr 
renew their reverences, bows, elevation of hands, and 
other compliments: when the ftrangcr is departed, and 
already advanced a good way, the matter of the houf: 
fends a footman after him to pay him a frcfli corvpllmen: ; 
and fomc time after the viiitor, in his turn, Cuds bui 
another to thank him, whxh terminates the viiir. 

It is not only in vifits that this trouhLfome p"litcrR'f* ; s 
difplayed j but in all their actions which have any i i-Litic:: 
to fcciety. The Tonquinefe, in eating, inilead of f.r*m 
life fmall fticks made of ebony cr ivory, wnh the cm\. 
mitics ornamented with gold orfdver: they never :^;;^h 
any fcod with their fingers; and, when at table, liny ap- 
pear to eat in unifon - f the motion of their hands and jaw- 
bones fo/ming to depend upon fome particular n;!e«. 
They never ufe napkins, nor arc their tables covered w :h 
a cloth ; they arc unly fur rounded with tang embroidered 
carp.ts* which han^ down to the floor. Lvery perf in h. * 
a table for hiir.f.lf, unl;fs too great a number of cue;:s 
oH'g;s two to fit together. 

'1'hc pcrfon who invites to an entertainment. fcnd«„ :?■• 
evening before, to Ivs intended gueirs, a few iTavc^i ei 
in-, -nation, in v/Hch is contained a kind rf bill of tare. 

On the day appointed for the entertainment, he fc: i% 
early in the morning a paper like the former, to rem:r^ 
the gueiL «>f t-vjir invitation; and when r !ie h'ur of rc- 
pail app .-caches, he fends a third paper, w!:i. a f*.rvan: M 
con a uc t tru-m, and to acquaint them how impatient nc .1 
to fee them ; when the company are ailembled, and are 
abou : to fit down to table, the mailer c.f the hcufc takes 
a cup ft «*<»ld or filver, and, Liing it :sp witli both hands 
f..l'i:es the perfcm of the grcateft rank on account of Li 
emphiymrnt : he then pn-cecd* to t!.e < uter court, where, 
i(' t hwin.* tumid himi'.lf t< w..rd-» the fouth, and eric red 
v.r.e t-> tlu- tutil.iry f iriis who prelude mcr t!:c houie, hs 
puuis it uut in form of a libation. After ihii ceremony 
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«very one approaches the tabic deftined for him, but before; 
they fit down they wafle above ati hour in paying com-* 
pliments ; and the matter of the houfe has no fooner done 
with one, than he begins with another. — When they have! 
oecafion to drink, compliments begin afrefh : they drink- 
a great deal, but flowly, and at feveral times ; and when* 
they begin to grow merry, difcuft various topics ; an* 
fometimes play at final! ganes, in which thofe who Jofe are 
condemned to drink. 

Comedies and farces are often reprefented during thefo 
repafts ; but they are always intermixed with the moft 
wretched and frightful mufic. The aftors in thefe do- 
meftic comedies are boys between the age of twelve and 
fifteen, who, like European ftrollers, go f.om province 
to province, and are every where confidered as the dreg* 
of the people. They have, however, moft aftcnifliingj 
memories ; they carry their theatrical apparatus along with 
them, together with a volume containing their comedies, 
generally to the amount of forty or fifty, which they prc- 
fent ; and when a piece is fixed on, they immediately per- 
form it, without any preparation. 

About the middle of the entertainment one of the per- 
formers goes round to all the tables, and begs of the 
guefts ; the fervants of the houf: do the fame, and carry 
to their mailers whatever money they receive : a new 
repaft is then difplayed before the company, which is def- 
tined for their dcm?ftics. 

The end of thefj entertainments is generally fuitcd to 
the beginning. The gucfts praife in detail the excellence 
cf the difhes and the pclitcr.cfs and generofity c-f their 
hoft, who, on his part, makes a number of excufes, and 
begs pardon, with many low bows, for not having treated 
them according to their merit. 

The Tonquincfe phyficians pretend that they can dif- 
fer the greater part of difc:.fw*s by the beating of the 
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pulfc alone, which they feel in three parts on each fide cf 
the body. 

For the mod part* they ufc nothing but roots, or fun- 
pies, in the compofition of their medicines : but for head- 
aches, fevers and dyfcnferies, they commonly prefcribe 
the juice of a certain fruit, which is laid to have a won- 
derful effect in the cure of thefc diforders. 

The purple fever, which is fo very dangerous in Eu- 
rope, is (kid never to be fatal in Tong-king. — Groficr 
gives the following account of their treatment of it: 
They take the pith of a certain reed, dip it in oil, and 
apply it to the purple fpots on the body : the Bcfh then 
hurfts, the corrupted blood is (queezed out, and the 
cure is finiflied by rubbing the wounds with a little 
ginger. 

Bleeding is not much ufed in Tong-king : this is the 
lad rcfource of the phyficians ; who never have rccourfe to 
it, until they arc well allured of the inefficacy of other 
remedies. 

The religion of the Tonquinefe is a mixture of the 
Chinefe and other fupcrftitions.— Some of them believe 
in the immortality of the foul ; while others confine this 
to the fouls of the juft only. They worfhip fpirits, with 
which they imagine the air to be filled, admit the dodriae 
of tranfmigration, believe the world to be eternal, aoi 
acknowledge one fupreme being. The literati follow the 
doctrine of Confucius^ and conform to the cuftoms of the 
Chinefe in their religious ceremonies. There are few 
cities which have not one temple, at leaft, raifed to Cm* 
Juciut. The ftatuc of this celebrated philofi.pher is alwan 
ken in the mod honourable place, furrounded by thofe 
of his ancient difciplcs, placed around the altar, in atti- 
tudes which nurk the rifpcci and veneration they formerly 
had for their mailer. All the ina^itl rates of the city at 
limbic there on the i!a\s of mw and full moon, and 
pcifoim a few i\ rcmonicb which con lift in otic ing prrfents 



on the altar, burning perfumes, and making a number of 
genuflexions. 

At both the equinoxes, they offer up folemn facrifices, a£ 
which all the literati are obliged to affift. The prieft, wht 
is commonly one of thofc mandarins called literati, pro- 
pares himfelf for this ceremony by failing and abfHnencec 
the evening before the facrifice is made, he provides the 
rice and fruits which are to be offered, and difpofes in pro- 
per order on the tables of the temple every thing that is to 
be burnt in honour of Confucius, whole altar is ornamented 
with the richeft (ilk fluffs, and his ftatue is placed on it^ 
with Several (mall tablets, on which Ms name is inferibed 
in chara&ets of gold. H* then pours warm wine into the 
ears of the animals intended for facrifice: if they fhak? 
their heads, they are judged proper, but if they make 199 
motion, they are rcje&ed. Before they are killed, the 
prieft bends his body very low ; after which he cuts their 
throats, referving their blood and the hair of their ears till the 
next morning, when the prieft again repairs to the temple, 
where he invites the fpirit of Confucius to come and re- 
ceive die homage and offerings of die literati, while th? 
reft of the minifters light wax candles, and throw perfumed 
into fires prepared at die door of the temple. As foon as 
the prieft approaches the altar, a mafter of ceremonies 
cries out, with a loud voice, Lit the bktd and hair tf tht 
JlaughUni biajls he pnftntid. The prieft then raifes with 
both hands the veffel containing the blood and hair, and 
the mafter of the ceremonies lays, Lit this bind and hair 
9* buriid. At thefc words all the affiftants rile up, and the 
prieft, followed by his minifters, carries the vcflcl, with 
much gravity and refpe&, to a kind of court which is be- 
fore die temple, where they inter the blood and hair of the 
animals. After this ceremony, the flelh of the vi&ims is 
uncovered, and the mafter of the ceremonies cries out, 
Let thi fpirit if the gnat Confucius defundl The 
prieft immediately lifts up a veflel filled with fpirituous 
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liquor, feme of which he fprinkles over a human figure 
made of draw, at the fame time pronouncing thefe words: 
*• Thy virtues y O Confucius! art great, admirable, ami 
u excellent. If kings govern their fuhjtcls with equity, k 
11 is only iy the afsiftance of thy Unas and incomparable d:c- 
u trine. We offer up this faerifce to thee, and our offering 
11 is pure. May thy fpirit 9 then, come down among us, . 
€< rejoice us by its prefence? When this fpeech is end 
he then oilers a piece of filk to the fpirit of Confucius, 
afterwards burns it in a brazen urn, laying, with a 
voice, u Since the formation of men, until Ms day, xvho s 
■• he among them, who hath hen mhle to furpafs, or 
u equal the perfections of Confucius t 0, Confucius f 
9t that we offer thee is unworthy of thee : the tafia and J 
*' of thefe meats have nothing exquifite ; hut • offer 
,f to thee, that thy fpirit may hear us." This i ech b 
finifhed, the priest drinks the Liqyoa, lc 
of his miniflers addrefles this prayer to Confuci : M 
gl have made thefe offerings to the* with pUaJurt ; d 
€i are perfuaded, that thsu wilt grant us every kind g 
u favour, and honour." The pried then diftributcs 
the afsijlants the flcfli of the Sacrifices ; and thofc 
of it believe that Confucius will load them with bi 
and prefcrvc them from every evil. The fceri \ is i 
terminated by rc-condu&ing the {pirit of the p 
to the place from which it is fuppofcd to « 
fcended 

On the firft day of every new year, the Tot 
Icbratc a folcmn fe.i(l in honour of thofc who dur 
lives performed illuftrious anions, or diftinguii a 
fdves by thvir courage and bravery. On this oc 
more than forty thoui'and folJicrs arc drawn up ia a 
plain, to which all the princes and mandarins are 
to repair, and where the king himfdf attends them, i 
Curriiicing, incenfe is burnt before a number of al 
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which arc infcrihed the names of the generals and great 
men in commemoration of whom they are then aflcmbleA 
The king* princes, and all the grandees of the court, after* 
wards incline themfclves before each of the altars, ex* 
cepting thole which contain the names of rebellious ge* 
perals, againft which the king discharges five arrows. 
The whole ceremony coocludes with the firing of cannon 
?nd mufquetry, in order to put to flight all the fouls. 

There are three particular idols to which the Tonqui* 
nefe render the moft fuperftitious homage — the Spirit tf th* 
Kikbimt the Mafter tf Jrts f and die Lord of the Place 
fohtrt tbej reJUU. The Spirit of the Kitchen takes its orU 
pa from the following tale, preferved by tradition in the 
country : " A woman having feparatcd from her hufbanj 
** on account of feme discontent, married a fecond tun* 
? 4 This adion gave her former bufband fo much uneafinefs, 
* that he put an end to his days by throwing himielf into 
" a large fire. The unfaithful (poufc, touched with re- 
P peotance, went- and expiated her fault by throwing 
ft herfelf likewife into the fame fire. Her fecond huk 
f 4 band being informed qf it, hafttned thither alfo ; buf 
«* finding his wife reduced to afhes, he was fo much aflb&r 
u ed with gfiefi that he rirfhed into the middle of die Jam 
<* fire, and wat deftroyed in an inftant." This /pint is 
believed to animate three ftones, of which the TenqiuneJ* 
|ban their hearth; and thefe tliree ftqn^s they wor&ip on 
the firft day of every new year. 

The idol called M*/tUr rfArU is the image of one of 
<be literati, whom the people of Tong-king believe xm 
have been the moft ingenious, learned, and wile, of man* 
IfiaL Merchants invoke it before they traffic ; fifhermen, 
before they throw their acts j and artifts, before they begin 
jmy work. 

The idol called Urd of ifrt Pl^a vhrrj they refuk it as 
jnuch reverenced as the preceding. When, any one intends 
to build tbeqfeh* emfide* that the ground up*i wfakh 
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he builds, though it is the property of the king, may have 
fome other matter, who, though dead, prefcrves the fame 
right as he enjoyed during his life. He therefore ftnds for 
a magician, who by beat of drum invites die foul of the 
deceafed matter to come and take up its abode under a 
imall hut prepared for it, and where it is prefented with 
gilt paper, perfumes, and imall tables covered with dainticK 
The objeft of this ceremony is fo for to engage the friend* 
fhip of the ancient proprietor as to fuffer a new tenant to 
poflefs his field. 

Some of the Tonquinefe are fo fuperftitlous, that when 
they are about to undertake any journey, they infpeft die 
feet of a chicken: others, after they have fct out, becanfc 
they have fneezed once will fuddenly return ; but if they 
fneeze twice, they think themfelves obliged to double theii 
pace, and return with the greateft hafte poffible. 
' r There are fome who divide the earth into ten parts, and 
from time to time pay a degree of adoration to each : othert 
(divide it into five, one of which is fuppofed to be in die 
middle. They pay their homage to the north drefled in 
black, and life black utenfils in their facriflces j they clothe 
themfelves in red when they adore the fouth j in greefl^ 
when they facrifice to the eaft j in white, when they wrote 
the weft 5 and in yellow, when they pay their adorati o ns to 
flic middle part. 

When a Tonquinefe is about to purchafe a field, OB* 
dertake a journey, or marry one of his children, he gei 
and confults a conjurer ; before this conjurer or OMfpettn 
gives an anfwer, he takes a book, but He opens it odjU^tt 
if he was afraid of fuffering profane eyes to fee whet it Con- 
tains. After having afked the agq of the perfon who cam* 
to confult him, he throws into die air two' finall pieces d 
copper, on which are engraven, on one fide only, evttM 
eabalifttcal figures or charaOers. If they foil with the 
figures turned towards the earth, it prefages 
but if towards the heavens, die omen i» happy. 
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There arc other magicians, who arc only confulted for 
tliecure' of difeafes. If he an:vn,nccs that the difcafe pro- 
ceeds from fpirits they call them wicked genii, and pre- 
tend to (hut thein up in earthen vafes ; if it comes from the 
devil, they invite the old gentleman to a grand feaft, affi^n 
him the moft honourable pkuc, pray to him, and offer him 
prcfents ; but if the dilcufe does not abate, they load him 
with injuries, and fire rr.ufke ts tr> drive him from the houie. 
If it is the god of the fea who lias occafbned the diitem- 
pcr, they repair to the banks of fome river, w .ere they 
dffer up Sacrifices to appeafe him, and in treat him to quit 
the fick perfon's chamber and return to the waters. Whe- 
ther the fick perfun finds himfelf better or not, the magician 
takes his leave, loaded with gold and prcfents. 

There are in the country of Tong-king a number of 
mountaineers, who, having fliakcn off the yoke of every 
nation, and retired to inacccflible mountains, leading a 
life refcmbling thofe ferocious wild hearts which inhabit 
the fame rocks with them, form a kind of r?public^ 
of which their friefi is the head. This chief has devifci 
a particular fyftcm of religion and rites, which have no 
iimilarity with thofe of the Tonquinefe. In tl.c i.^ufes of 
the priefts their gojfc deliver oracles. A great noife an- 
nounces their arrival; and thefe mountaineers, who, while 
waiting for them, pafs the time in drinking and dancings 
immediately fend forth loud fhouts of joy, which are more 
like bowlings than acclamations : they cry out, cc Father! 
" art that already come ?" A voice then anfwers, <c Be ef 
u gwd cheer, my children, eat, drink, and rejoice \ it is Iwh$ 
11 procure you all thofe advantages you enjoy.'* After thefe 
words, to which they liften with filcncc, they again return 
to their drinking. The gods now become thirfty in their 
turn, and afk for fomething to drink ; vafes ornamented 
with flowers arc immediately prepared, which the prieft re- 
ceives to carry them to the gods ; for lie is the only pcrfon 
permitted to approach to, or convcrfe with them. 
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They have one god who is represented with a bald head* 
and an unlucky countenance, which infpires horror. Thi* 
deity never attends aflcmblics with the reft, to receive the 
homage of his worfhippers, becaufe he it continually 
employed in conducing the fouls of the dead to the 
ether world. Sometimes this god prevents a find from 
quitting the country, especially if it be that of a young 
man ; in fuch cafe he plunges it into a lake, where it re* 
mains until it is purified ; but if this foul is not tradable, 
and refifts the will of the god, he falls in a paffion, tears it 
to pieces, and throws it into another lake, where it remain* 
without hopes of ever being liberated. 

The common opinion of the Paradife of thefc rnoun* 
taineers is, that a great quantity of large trees are foun) 
there, which diftil a kind of gum, with which die fouls ait 
nourifhed ; together with delicious honey, and fifh of ft 
prodigious fixe j and that apes are alfo placed there tQ 
amufe the dead > and an eagle fufficiently largp tQ Jhetar 
all Paradife from the heat of the fun^ by his extended 
wings. 

The whole country of Tong-king enjoys a fertile foil, 
and a healthful and temperate climate. BeJides the rice 
common to the reft of India, and which they cultivate 0| 
the fame manner, it produces five other kinds. The BA 
zjmatt rid) the grain of which is long, thin, and trqaip*i 
$*nt ; the fecond is a hng , thick ria, the grain of which ia 
found ; the third is red rice, (b called becaufe ip grain if 
covered with a reddifh-coloured pellicle. Theft ,^nc 
kinds of rice require much water, and never grovbvt in- 
lands frequently overflowed. The drj ric/ y as it b eriHL 
from its growing in a dry foil, and having no mr i ftrq 
y>r any water but what foils from the heavens, is of tvp% 
fcinds, both producing a grain as white as (how, and wtid^ 
conftitute the principal article of the Tonquinefc tab 
with China. Neither of theft fpecies are ever cultivate^ 
but on the hills and mountains, where they are fown jpfe. 
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fame manner as European wheat, about the end of Decern* 
ber or beginning of January, at which time die rainy fea« 
Ion ends. This rice is generally three months on the 
ground, and is very productive. 

The Tonquinefe employ a fpecies of buffaloes in theif 
agriculture, which are very large, and more vigorous 
than oxen in warm countries ; and extricate themfelve* 
with lefs difficulty firom the dirt and clay* They have no 
occafion for any machines to inundate their fields, a chain 
of mountains hanging over their plains, from one end of 
the kingdom to the other, abound with fprings and rivulets, 
that in their natural courfe water their grounds. 

Another important object of cultivation in Tong-king 
h die fugar cane, of which the country produces two 
kinds : the one large, growing exceedingly high, with iti 
joints at a great diftance from each other ; it always ap» 
pears green, and contains abundance of juice. The other 
is finafler and (hotter ; when ripe, it is of a yellow colour ; 
it affords lefs liquor than the firft, but this liquor abounds 
with more fugar. 

The Tonquinefe have but few good fruits ; the beft are 
pine-apples, oranges, and a fpecies of red figs, much ef- 
teemed. They have alfo a fpecies of figs much rcfembling 
thofc of Provence, both in tafte and figure : thefc figs, 
inftead of growing on the branches, fpring up from the 
100C of the tree, and femet im es in fuch abundance that 
twenty men might eafily fatisfy their hunger with them. 

There are feveral large trees »n Tong-king, the branches 
of which are covered with lowers, but bear neither leaves 
■or frtttt There it another kind, the branches of which 
bend naturally down to the earth, where they take root, 
and from which other trees fpring up, and incline in like 

TheTooquinefc alfo cultivate the mulberry and vami& 
trees, cotton, tea, indigo, (affron, and pepper ; they have 
few greens, and icem to have left defire of procuring them; 
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they neglc& the vine, though it is the natural produ&ian dt 
their country ; but they employ great care in railing a 
plant called tfai y which, being put into a ftate of ferment* 
ation, throws up a fcum of a green colour, of great ufc in 
dying, giving a beautiful and durable green. 

Elephants are very common in Tong-king, and many 
«f them arc kept for the ufc of the king. Neither lions 
nor fheep arc fecn throughout the kingdom ; but there are 
2 prodigious number of flags, bears, tygers, and apes* 
Among the birds of this country is a fpecies of goldfinch, 
which) for the melody of its fong is diftinguifhed by the 
name of the celeftial bird-, its eyes fparkle like the moft 
brilliant ruby ; it has a round and pointed bill, an az,ure 
ling round its neck, and a tuft of party-coloured feathers 
on its head. Its wings, when it is perched, appear varie- 
gated with beautiful (hades of blue, green and yellow. It 
makes its neft in clofe thickets, and breeds twice a year; 
it conceajs itfelf in time of rain ; but, as foon as the rays of 
Ac fun begin to dart through the clouds it immediately 
quits its retreat, and, by its warbling, proclaims to the 
labourers the return of fine weather. This bird is laid to 
Be a mortal enemy to the ho-kien^ another lingular bird* 
which is found in marines. As foon as it perceives the 
hn-kictty the feathers of its neck Hand ere&, it extends and 
agitates its wings, opens its bill, and makes a noifc like 
the hilling of a ferpent; its attitude is that of a bird readj 
to dart on its prey, and its whole body indicates a kifld 
of terror, mixed with fury; but whether it l?e, that it fed* 
the inferiority of its ftrength, or whether fuch is itsifr- 
ftindl, it only looks at its enemy with a fixed and disordered 
eye, without offering an attack. 

This country abounds with game of all kinds, fuch M 
flag?, antelopes wild goats, peacocks, hares, pheafiuitSj&C* 
Every pcrfon is free to hunt, but the diverfion is dangefftft 
on account of the elephants, rhinocerofes, tygers, and ofef 
voracious animals which inhabit the forcfts. The itumstiT 
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animals raifcd here, arc horfes, for travelling ; buffa- 
loes, for tilling the ground $ oxen, hogs, goats, fowls, 
geefc and ducks. 

COCHIN-CHINA. 

We have already mentioned, that Cochin-china had a 
(hare in the early revolutions of Tong-king ; that, fubject 
at firil to the Chinefe government, engaged afterwards in 
rebellion, and expofed to different ufurpers, thefe two 
flatcs had been compelled to return to their former de- 
pendence, after the fuccefsful expedition of general May- 
ven, about the year 50 of the Chriftian era. The im- 
perial authority, after its rc-eftablifhmcnt, fubfiftcd in 
Cochin-china till the year 263, when a nobleman, named 
Kulicn, undertook to free his country from a foreign 
yoke. He caufed the Chinefe governor to be maflacrcd, 
and ufurped the throne, of which he afterwards retained 
peaceful poflefiion. His grandfon Kan-y, during his reign 
adopted a flavc, named Oucn, born at Kouang-nang in 
Tong-king, whom he caufed to aifumc the name of Fan- 
ouen. This foreigner, admitted into the royal family, 
acquired foon, by this adoption and his intrigues, an unli- 
mited power, and after the death of his bcncfaclor, he 
feized the throne. To fignalizc the commencement of his 
reign, and to gain the cftccm of his fubjccls, lie entered 
Tong-king at the head of an army in the year 34.7, took 
poflLflion of Kouang-nan, his native country, and ravaged 
all the territories of Tfin-hoa. 

The defcendants of this fuccefsful ufurpcr kcptpofl;:f- 
Con of the throne of Cochin-china until 6^3. But 
we have little information rcfpceling the reigns of the 
different princes: we only know, that they were very 
punctual in paying their tribute to the emperor*?. The 
Chinefe hiftory is c jually dc!\ olive with regard to the fuc- 
cccdin^ king*, wc learn little of Cochin china, till 1179, 
"when the prince who filled the thr.r.e f/rned his arm* 

A a 
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againft Camboya, entered it at the head of an army, anJ 
committed great devaluations. The king of Cj wn 
diiTcmblcd his refentment, that he might put h elf i 
a better flats of obtaining revenge. He paft t 
years, without any aft of hoftility ; but, in 1 197, he 
attacked the king of Cochin-china, made him prifoneri 
and dethroned him ; and, after ravaging his territories, 
eftablifticd a lord of Camboya on the throne, bat thii 
Change of government did not long fubfift. 

The king of Cochin-china having learned in 1 280 th* 
the Mogul Tartars were become mafters of China, 
without delay to the new emperor, deputies loaded ^ 
prefents, in order to pay that prince homage. Thefe po- 
tics were honourably received ; but the emperor did 
content himfelf with tribute ; he carried his pn *fi 
farther ; and fent fome of the grandees of his 00 
Cochin-china, to form a tribunal which alone fhould be 
entrufted with the government of the kingdom. Abe 
two years afterwards, Pouti, the king's fon, fired wi 
indignation at feeing a council of foreigners grrt laws 
to his country, rcfufed to acknowledge their t, 

and prevailed on his father to imprifon thegra 3 
by order of the emperor com pofed this tribunal. 

As Cma as the i::nperor was informed of tl «^ 

he cauicd a fleet vj be equipped in the ports the 
vincc of Cuiton, in which he embarked a n J d 
1 artar and Chinefe t roups umUr the Command of S 
Thii fljet urrived at Covhin-chir.;: in 1 284. Sot 1 ] 
his army, manrhcJ towards the capita!, and mi ; 
mailer of it. The king and 1>\ i*vs y took refuse 
mountain*; I; 0111 w!v. ncc thev cii*p:iuhrd fecrct a % 
aileniblv: large bodi^ cf trojj.s in dn'Fc.ttit places, 
they fortified then Ulvei in a f:ii2ll town, the gates 
v);ic h wvre d.LnJ.rd by iyr;w flrcng wjrks, and bant 
«»t cannon. Thry then piivjtcU put to death the! 
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and Chinefe lords who compofed the tribunal eftablifhed 
by the emperor j and their whole aim was directed to 
amufe Sotou, and to deftroy his arrry. With this defign 
they fcnt him rich prefents for himfelf and his troops, and 
at the fame time allured him, that for the future they 
would comply with the will of the emperor. 

Sotou fufEered himfelf to be deceived by this appa- 
rent fubmiifion; but, being foon after informed by ad^- 
ferter, of the maflacre of the Tartar and Chincf; nobility, 
of the intrigues of the king and his fon, and of the march 
of a formidable army to cut oft his retreat, he per- 
ceived that he had no time to lofe ; he therefore made 
his troops advance, and laid clofe f.egc to the forti- 
fied town. The attack and defence were equally rcfo- 
lute ; but the difadvantagc of the ground, and the obfti- 
natc refinance of the befieged, having occafioned a great 
flaughter among his troops, Sotou thought it prudent to 
retire, left he fliould lofc his whole army. 

The king of Cochin-china, to gain time, now fjr.t a 
deputation to the Emperor of fome of the grandees of 
his court, to aflure him of his refpcclful fubmifiion j but 
the bad fuccefs of the expedition had fj chagrined the 
Chinefe monarch, that he refufed to admit the ambafladors 
to his prefence, and gave orders to his fon, to afl'emblc 
an army, and to lead them in perfon againfl: the king oF 
Cochin-china. Sotou was commanded at the fame time to 
join the prince, and aft under his command. All thefe 
preparations ended in a few acts of hoftility, and fom - 
ravages committed by the troops of Sotou : the em- 
peror Chi-tfou died before he could rovengc himfelf, and 
the kings of Cochin-china maintained their independence, 
by paying the ufual tribute, which tliey ftill fend to the 
emperor. 

The Mogul Tartars being expelled from China, the 

ww emperor fcnt notice to the king of Cochin-china, of his 

fcceffion to the throne, and, what had until that time been 

■ A a 2 with- 
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without example, caufed facrifices to be offered Up in ft<v 
hour of the fpirits of mountains, forcfts and rivers. Itataha, 
who was then rciirninc> lent his tribute to the new mo- 
narch, from whom he received in return magnificent pre- 
fects. But the friendfhip between thefe two courts did not 
Ions: fubfift. 

About the year 1 3S0 the king of Cochin-china, contnry 
to the advice, and even orders of the emperor, invaded the 
territories of Tong-king. This war employed the rcfttf 
his reign, and continued under thofe of his fucceflors, ir 
it was not terminated until I47i» when, after a dc-fpene 
and derifivc battle, the king of Tong-king became abto- 
lutc mailer of Cochin-china. His enemy had expofed h:n- 
felf too much in battle ; he was, therefore, taken prlSmd 
and the whole country was obliged to fubmit to the c 
queror. 

The Chincfe hiftorians fpeak little of Cochin-china atta 
this revolution; we however know, that it again reco\cn4 
its independence, and continued afterward* to be governed, 
as it is at piefent, by its own kings. In 167 1 the Ton- 
cjui ncfl: let on foot an expedition againft this country. Aa 
army of eighty thoufand effective men fceimd to pn 
fucccf* and an eafy conqucir; the troops of Cochin-ch 
a n .in.iing only to fventy-five thoufand. The two 
met and engaged, and the bartle continued three din; 
but, notwithftanding their fuperiority in number, the 1 
qutncle loft lev en teen thouf.md men, and the enemy < 
a complete victoiy- Since th.it time, the T«>nquine*c fc 
remained piaccably within t!ieir own boundaries , 
Cochin-china lu* a«!i'r.»nd ; /ed hcilelf by fuhduin" 
mountaineers, and e\en the kings of T ft am pa and < - 
b\v.:, v.Iiom file has compelled to become tribuui r> 
he. 

The pe.iple of CVchin-china have a common origin 1 
i':t I 'uiuiuincfc, and they differ very little in their 
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Tier of living, laws and cuftoms, which they have in a great 
part borrowed from the Chinefc. 

In four iflands fituatcd near the coafrs ef this country 
arc found thofc celebrated nefts fo much fought after for 
fcafoning ragouts. To the eaft of thefe iflcs, there are 
five others, that are fmaller, where prodigious numbers df 
turtles are found, the flefh of which is exceedingly deli* 
cate. 

The articles of trade in moft eflecrn, and for which 
there is readied falc at Cochin-china, arc faltpetre, ful- 
phur, lead, fine cloths, barred or flowered chints. Pearls 
amber and coral were formerly in great rcqueft there ; but 
at prefent the two laft only are Saleable j and this is not 
the cafe, unlefs the beads of coral are round, well po» 
lifhed, and of a beautiful red colour. The amber muft 
be extremely clear, the beads of an equal frze, arid 
not larger than an ordinary nut. The principal exports 
of Cochin-china arc filks, fiigar, ebony and Cahmba-wood, 
thofc nefts before mentioned, gold in duft or in bars, 
which fells for only ten times its weight in filvcr ; and 
laftly, copper and porcelain, trar.fportcd thither from China 
and Japan. 

European merchants complain of the ocmands made in this 
country for entrance, clearance and anchorage. Thefe duties, 
however, amount to only four per cent. On the arrival 
of a (hip, nothing can be rcmot'cd from her until (he has 
been infpected ; the euft'jm-houfc officers unload her, v.ci^h, 
and count the fmaileft pieces and take poUeffion of wru.t tKy 
And moft valuable, in order to fend it to the Jun<r, \.h.j 
keeps what he thinks proper, and returns the tain*., il 
the kiffg only took thi* lihtrty, no ^rcat lofi would en- 
fuc; but it i* faid, that the £ranceti ci" the c<t:;t Joljow 
lit* example, while they are nut quitt ii> punctual in their 
payment*. The piime article* being dm- u.ij.okdof, the 
ordinary goods loircc find a purthailr. 
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This inconvenience, though unavoidable, doc$ n 
however appear to be without remedy. When the Dut 
fent to Cochin-china, from Surat and Coromandel, veil! 
loaded with cloths, lead and faltpetre, their cargoes we 
fuffered to remain entire, becaufe they had taken the pr 
caution to pay every year a certain fum for each vefl 
that entered. Other nations might have had recoui 
to the fame expedient ; but, by attempting to free thej 
fclves from a fmall duty, which it would perhaps ha 
been prudent to pay, they gave a ftab to their coi 
merce. 

The Japanefe coin is the only money current in C 
chin-china : it is paid and received by weight. The m 
neyof th.e country is copper, as large as our coromi 
counters, of a round figure, with a hole in the middle, I 
which it may be flrung in the fame manner as beads. 
There is no country where merchants are more liafc 
to be deceived with regard to the value of money ; tl 
pieces being unequal in figure and quality, and the did 
culty of determining their value, which is regulated on! 
by a few characters that are ftampt upon them b grea 
Prudence, therefore, requires that they (hould have hi 
ncft and fkilful people to afcertain the value of thefc piece 
othcrwife they run a rifque of becoming dupes to tl 
merchants of Cochin-china, who make a merit of beii 

able to cheat an European. 

» 

THIBET. 
Thibet is known under different names, the Chine 
call it Tfang; the Tartars, Barantola, Bouttan, af 
Tangout, and both diftinguifli it alfo by the name of d 
kingdom of Lafa, becaufe it is in the country of Lab th 
the dalai lama keeps his court. This vaft kingdom 
reckoned to be nineteen hundred and twenty miles fai « 
tent from eaft to well, and nineteen hundred and fif 



from north to fouth. It is enclofed by the country of 
Kokonor, the provinces of Se-tchuen and Yun-na», the 
kingdom of Ava, the dates of the Mogul, Bukaria, and 
the great defert of Cobi. 

We learn nothing certain or difiindl of the hiflory of 
Thibet, till about the year 420 ; when, we are told, 
that a prince known by the title of Toufan, fubdued the 
provinces of Chcn-fi and Se-tchuen, and extended his 
conquefts, lb as to make himfelf mafter of Thibet, where 
this conqueror and his fuccefibrs reigned for more than 
a century, without having any communication with 
China. 

Long.han, a Toufan, prince and fovcrelgn of Thibet, 
about the year 634, fent ambaffadors to China. Seven 
years after, the fame prince efpoufcd the emperor's daugh- 
ter ; and this alliance added fo much to his power, that 
he was enabled to fubjugate all the nations to the weft of 
China. This power of the Toufan princes fubfifted for 
near two hundred years; but H gradually declined, 
and was almoft entirely annihilated about the year 907, 
towards the end of the dynafty of Tang. Several fmali 
ftatcs were then formed in Thibet. The pricfts infenfibly 
became poflclTcd of vaft domains ; and the fupertors of 
feveral monasteries, by degrees, rendered themfefrcs fo 
powerf.il, that they exercifed an authority almoft fovcrciga 
within their diftrids. It however is evident, that there was 
always a prince who had the title of King of Thibet ; and 
under the dynafty of Song, they were tributary to Ch'ma. 

Thibet continued to decline more and more, until Chi* 
tfou, firft emperor of the dynafty of Yvcn, divided the 
country into fcvcral provinces, the principal of which 
was Oufle-hang, the moft fertile part of Thibet, and that 
which enjoyed the mildeft climate. In this province Lafa, 
now become the ordinary rcfiJencc of the K/vereign lama, 
islituated. There was then inOulfchang a bonze, or 
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pricft, named Paffepa. The emperor conferred on hii 
the title of prince, honoured him with a golden feal, atn 
permitted him to cftabliflt tribunals in the Country c 
Ouffe-hang, and other parts of Thibet. He obtaincc 
tlfo the titles of tutor to the emperor, do&or ef the empire 
head of the law, and even that of ouang, which fignifia 
king or prince. His fucceffors were honoured with the 
fame titles, and were, like him, tributary to the empe» 
rors of China. 

In 1414, about the middle of the reign of Yong*ld, 
eight other bonzes received the title of ouang, with tht 
fame prerogatives as thofc before mentioned. They were 
ftylcd great do&ors, mafteisof the law, and zealous pro- 
pagators of that law ; but thefe pompous titles did not 
exempt them from paying the tribute which had bees 
impofed on them. 

The bonzes of Thibet, about the year 1426, stffurarf 
the title of grand lamas, and the moft powerful among 
them, named Tfong-kepa, made Lafa the place of his 
refidence, and was acknowledged chief of all the lamas. 
His fucceffor appointed a typa or prime minifter, whom 
he entruftcd with the government of his ftatcs, and tbf 
next in order was the firft who took the diftinguifbed tide 
of dalai lama, by which he was raifed far above the reft ; for 
<h!ai fignifics morally and phyfically extended, great, and 1 
almoft without bounds. ! 

The lama princes were not yet however fole fovcrejgtf | 
of Thibet. About the beginning of the laft CCftturr, J ] 
prince, named Tfang-pa-han, pofleifed great pa* rf fc 
to the weft of Lafa. His power extended as far •* thP 
fourccs of the Ganges, and over the country of Siriojfty 
watered by the fame .river. Father Andrada, a Jcfofc 
who in 1624 was at the court of this prince, aflintsOfc 
that he was a zealous protestor of the Chriftian rdtpflf* 
and that he fccmed greatly inclined to embraCQ.it» H* 
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Tartar hiftory of the fame period corroborates this cir- 
cumftance; for it relates, that this prince defpifed the 
lamas, abandoned the law of F* 9 and fought every op- 
portunity of deftroying it. The dalai lama> incenfed at 
not receiving the homage of Tfang-pa-han, formed a 
league with the Tartars of Kokonor, whofc prince, named 
Kouchi, entered Thibet at the head of a powerful arm^ 
attacked Tfang-pahan, defeated and took him prifoncr, 
and, feme time after, caufed him to be put to death. To 
this Tartar prince the dalai lama was indebted for his 
fovercignty over all Thibet^ for far from appropriating to 
himfclf the fruits of hisviflory, Kouchi declared himfclf 
a vaffal of the lama, and received from him the title of 
han, which he had never before enjoyed. This prince, 
to continue his prote&ion to the lama, and fecure to 
him the quiet poflfeflion of his new conquefts, eftablifhed 
himfelf, together with his troops, in the neighbourhood 
of Lafa. His fons had no great inclination for returning 
to a country that their father had abandoned : they there- 
fore followed his example, and remained in Thibet. 

In 1642 the dalai lama Cent ambaffadors to Tfong-te> 
father to the firft emperor of the prcfent dynafty of the 
Mantchcw Tartars, threw himfelf under his protection, 
and paid him tribute. Ten years after, the dalai lama 
himfclf went to Pc-kin, and paid homage to the emperor. 
He was loaded with honours, received a golden feal an J 
magnificent prefents from the emperor, and was confirmed 
in his title of dalai lama. 

Kar.g-hi, being deftrous of honouring thctypa or prime 
minifter of the dalai lama, declared him a prince in 1693, 
and granted him a golden feal. This minifter however 
far from being attached to the intcrcfts of the emperor, 
fecrctly betrayed him, and feconded the ambitious views 
of Kaldan, king of the Lleuthcs, who was a declared 
«-n*my to the Mantchcw Tartars. He endeavoured to pcr- 

B b 
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fuadc the grand lama not to go to Pe-kin, to which pise* 
the emperor had called him ; and when the dalai m 
died, he kept that event fo fecrct, that the emperor 
not informed of it for a long time afterward*. Th in- 
trigues were at length difcovcred, and in 1705, I 1- 
han, prince of the Tartars of Kokonor, caufed tl per- 
fidious miniftcr to be put to death. The emperor Kacg* 
hi fent fome of the grandees of his court to Thibet, e 
govern it, in conjunflion with the Tartar prince, 
he loaded with prefents, and afterwards appointed a net 
dalai lama. 

Tchong-kar, king of the Elcuthes, in 1714, made is 
irruption into Thibet, and committed the moft horri 
ravages. The Tartar prince, endeavouring to oppci 
tfiis torrent, was killed in combat ; and the celcbi 
pagod of Poutala was almoft reduced to afhes. T.t 
king of the Elcuthes carried away from this pagnd, n 
from all the others of the country, immenfe riches in guii 
filvcr, copper, precious Hones, filk fluffs, &c. He pa: 1 
great number of the lamas to the fword, and fent (even 
of them into Tartary, cnclofcd in facks, thrown acrofst*r 
backs of camels. This prince claimed the fovcreignti 
Thibet as his right ; and ordered the lamas to renounce 
authority over the people, to retire to their Rionaftcrio, 
and to cmpioT themfdves only in faying their praven. 

The lamas immediately fled, and difperfed rt 
on all fides. The dalai lama fought the protccDic rf 
emperor Kang-hi ; and the princes of Kok< 
country had been cx^ofed to the fame ravages, united 
him in fecking for relief. The emperor immediately 
bled a numerous army, commanded by experienced 1 
tar and Chincfc officers, and placed one of his fi Iff 

grandfon at their head. This army marched into ol 
drove from thence the kinj of the Elcuihcs, a I \ 
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Thibet, while another body of Chincfe troops penetrated 
thither alfo by the province of Se>tchutn. 

The dalai lama wasrc-eftablifhed, the reft of the la. 
mas were put in poffefiion of their pagods and the re- 
mainder of the troops of the Eleuthcs made their efcape 
through the defiles of the mountains. Although tran- 
quillity fecmed to be reftored in Thibet, the emperor com- 
manded fome of the Tartar nobility to remain at Lafa and 
in Kokonor, to govern in his name, and to watch the mo- 
tions of Tchong-han. The fame plan of condu£t was 
adopted by the emperor Yong tching, the fucceflbr of 
Kang-hi. Some lords of Thibet revolted in 1727, one of 
whom took the title of governor-general of the country, 
and caufed a Tartar prince of the fourth rank to be put 
to death. But thefe flight commotions were foon fuppreff- 
ed. Kien-long, the prefent omperor, raifed, in 1739, 
to tiic dignity of prince of the fceond rank a perfon whom 
the emperor Yong-tching, his fath; r, had appointed vice- 
rov uf Thibet. Peace has been fince preferved, and it 
aprxMrs to be now firmly eftablifhed, as the Thibetians 
have nothing more to fear from the incurfion* of the Eleu- 
thcs a ho, iincc 1759, have been fubjc&s of the em- 
pire. 

The tribute which the fovereign of Thibet fends to the 
emperor of China conlts of gold or copper ftatucs of the 
idol Fo 9 perfumes, 1 nber, coral, precious ftoncs, woollen 
(ruffs, and fword bhdes. The emperor it is fa id V»f.> requires 
from the dalai lama a certain number of ve(T !. v . or fmali 
pitchers, filled with water from the Ganges Since the 
latter end of the reign of Kang-hi, the emper »r has al- 
ways had fome of this water in his palace, un J he even 
carries it with him when he travels. 

A cuftom is fandioncd in Thibet, which permits wo- 
men to have feveral hufbands at one time. The degrcet 
gt cpnfanguinity between the hufbands are no obftaclc ta 
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there unions ; for a woman may marry all the brother* of 
a family ; the children are divided among them ; 
eldeft has the firft born, and the younger thofc born : r- 
wards. 

The dalai lama does not rcfidc in the city of Lafa, but 
on a mountain in the neighbourhood, called Poutala. On 
this mountain there are a number cf pagoda, the 
fumptuous of which he inhabits. He paffes gi it | 
his life on a kind ot altar, where he fits >efs 

a crofs-lcgged pofturc, on a large and magnifici c 
and receives, with the greatcft gravity, the adoration, 
only of the Thibctians, but alfo of a prodigious multit 
of Grangers and pious pilgrims, who undertake long 
difficult journies to go and worfhip him on their beni 
knees, and to receive his benedifiion. He lays his 
on the head of his adorer, who imagines that i 

pofuion alone, he obtains the remiflion of all his . 

Next to the Thibctians, the Tartars are the zj 

ous worfhippcrs of the grand lama ; tl ivc in 

crowds at Poutala, from the remote!! corners t cou 
try ; and even the weakeft of the female fex are t 
rified by the fatigues that infrparably attend » 
journies. 

This profound veneration, which draws (b many | 
to Lafa, to proftratc themfelves at the feet of the g 
lama, is founded on the idea of his great power and 
tity. They arc perfuaded, that all the divinity of ft 
fides in him, that he is omnifcicnt and omniprefent, j 
he has neither need of information, noroccafion to a 
tions, in order to difcovcr the frcrct thoughts of i ; 
he is immortal, and that, when he appears to die, 
:ind his divinity only change their place of refidence, 
tranfmigratc into another bedy . On thefc occafinns all 
endeavciurs arc directed to difcovcr the place where 
plcifcd him to be born aga : n \ and even feme of T 
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tar princes thcmfclves have aflifted in this fcarch ; but 
they are obliged to be directed by certain lamas, who 
alone are acquainted with the figns by which the new-born 
god may be difcovered, or rather, they only know what 
child the preceding dalai lama appointed to bo his fuc- 
ceflbr. 

Large pagods are common in Thibet, where the mod 
diftinguifhed of the lamas refide. They aflume differ* 
ent titles of honour: but that ef houtouftou is one of the 
molt venerable, and is never granted but to thofe who arc 
accounted living Fos. Thefe houtouctous are not always 
fixed to the fame place ; they have liberty to refide 
wherever they pleafe, and to chufe for their abode what- 
ever fpot appears to them mod agreeable. 

The inhabitants of Thibet are not the only people 
who may attain to the dignity of lama. Tartars, and 
Chincfe, have afpired to the priefthood, and repaired to 
Lafa, in hopes of obtaining it. If they can get themfelves 
admitted among the difciples of the grand lama, the num- 
ber of whom is fixed at two hundred, this ad million is 
the commencement of their promotion, and the firft ftep 
towards dignity and power \ for the fubaltern grand lamas 
are chofen from among thefe difciples. The boutouftous t 
however, are not acknowledged as fuch until after hav- 
ing parted a certain time in the fchool of the grand la* 
ma. When they have done this, they live amidft fplen- 
dour and opulence, continually furrounded by a crowd 
of adorers, who load them with prefents. The lamas of 
Thibet are not very magnificent in their drefs ; they wear 
only a napped kind of woollen fluff, called in China pou- 
lou, which is ufed for covering feats. The grand lama 
was fcen at Lafa in 1717 clothed in a red drefs of this 
fluff, having on his head a yellow cap, ornamented with 
gilding. 
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Betides this cap, the lamas have feveral bonnets, Of 
tiaras, that are the diftinguifhing marks of the different 
degrees of honour to which they have arrived. The cap 
which (hikes Europeans mod, has a great refemhlance to 
a bifhop's mitre : they wear it on horfeback, as welJ as 
on foot ; but the cloven part of this mitre defcends dire£U 
ly to the middle of the forehead. The obligations which 
live office of lama impofes, arc neither few nor trifling ; 
but there is no one among them who engages to dis- 
charge them all. They divide and (hare the burden. 
One takes the charge of obferving one precept, and ano- 
ther obliges himfclf ta praflifc another ; and fo of the reft : 
ttoey, however, have certain common prayers, which 
they chaunt in concert together; and they are alt 
obliged, like priefts of many other pcrfuafions, to en- 
gage to renounce the vanities of the world, to live in cell* 
hacy, and to have no concern with trade or commerce. 
The keeping of thefc engagements is quite a different 
confulcration. 

The language fpoken in Thibet is almoft the fame at 
that of thofe people called Si-fans : the only difference 
tonfifting in the acceptation of ccrtaia words, and fame 
few peculiarities of pronunciation. 

The phylicians of Thibet are not deftitutc of (kill ; and 
fome pf their attronomers are acquainted with the motw 
oos of the heavenly bodies, and able to calculate eclipfes; 
but the lamas are in general ttupid an»i ignorant. It is rait 
to find any of them who undcrftand their ancient books, or 
who are able to read tl in. Prieft?, of all cftabliftied religw 
ons, arc as a body fubjed to the lame remark* in a great* 
cr or leffer degree \ having found a fubftitute for virtue, 
learning and induftry, in the policy of princes and die 
credulity and fupcrltition of the people. Hence, whev* 
ever religion has long been cftabliftied and fupportcd bj 
law, and thus made national, the diftinguifhing charadcr* 
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Iftlcs of its priefts, have been tyranny, voluptuoufnefs, and 
ignorance, with all their train of concomitant evils. Theifc 
are, indeed, exceptions but not fufficicnt to do away the 
caufe of this general remarks 

In Thibet there are no fortified towns, or places of 
defence. The cities, in general, are very fmall. And 
Lafa itfelf, where the dalai lama keeps his court, is rather 
a celebrated temple than a city. 

COUNTRY OF HA-Mt. 
Ha-mi is fituatcd to the north-caft of China, at the ex-* 
tremity of the great defert, called by the Chinefe Chamo*, 
and the Tartars Cobi, and two hundred and leventy 
miles diftant from the moft wefterly point of the province 
of Chen-fi. This country was formerly inhabited by a 
wandering people, named long, who arc faid to have fent 
deputies to pay homage to the emperor of China, nine 
hundred and fifty years before the Chriftian era, and to 
have prefented fomc fabres by way of tribute. About the 
end of the dynafty of Tcheou, thefc people fell under 
the dominion of the Hrong-nou, who appear to hav; 
been the fame as the Huns, at that time a formidable 
nation. Under the following dynamics this country ex- 
perienced various revolutions and vicifllru !cs, it waj 
fometimes united to the province of Chen-fi, and fome- 
times not only independent of it, but even of the whole 
empire. The fituation of thclc people, feparated by vaft 
deferts from China, rm:ft have greatly contributed to faci- 
litate thefe revolutions. In 610 all the tributary f rates of 
the empire having revolted, that of Ha-mi fo!l.-»vved their 
example ; but it again firbmirted to the yoke, under Tai- 
tfung, fecond emperor of the dynafty of Tant% who fent one 
cthi* generals with an army to reduce it. This prince paid 
particular attention to his new eonqucft. He divided it 
into three diftiicts, and connc&ed its ci?ll and military 
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government in fuch a manner with that of die province of 
Chen-fi, that tranquillity prevailed during his reign ant 
feveral of thofe that followed. The emperors, prior to 
Che reign of Tai-tfong, imported a confiderable quantity 
of wine into China from Ha-mi ; but, Tai-tfong, hav- 
ing Jubdutd the kingdom of Ha-mi, ordered vine-plants of 
the f pedes called majou, to be removed to China, and planted 
in his gardens, and got feme perfons inftruRei in the math' 
iter of making this wine, the ufe of which proved peculiarlf 
ferviceable to him* 

Luxury having weakened the dynafty of Tang, the Ma* 
hometans, who had made a rapid progtefs in the coun* 
tries fituated between Perfia, Cobi and the Cafpian fea» 
advanced as far as Ha-mi, and completed its conqueft. 
After this event, this country had princes of its own, but 
dependent on the Tartars, who fucceflively ruled thefe im- 
menfe regions. The Yuen, or Tartar emperors, again 
united the country of Ha-mi to the province of Chen-fi } 
and this union fubfiftcd until 1360, at which time the 
emperor formed it into a kingdom, on condition of its 
princes doing homage and paying tribute; and in 14041 
the king of Ha-mi was honoured with a new tide and t 
golden feal. After a conteft of feveral years for the fuc» 
ccfiion to the throne, this kingdom fell a prey to die king 
of Tou-eulh-f*n. This yoke foon becoming uneafy, the 
people of Ha-mi revolted from their new rtiaflers, and 
made conqucfts from them in their turn. Since this 
cpocha, the country of Ha-mi has been fucceffivtly eipof- 
ed to anarchy, or governed by its own princes. Tbt 
prinoe who filled the throne in 1696, acknowledged him* 
felfavafcl of the empire of China, and fent as tribal* 
to Pc-kin camels, horfes and fabres. Kang-hi received * 
his homage with the ufual ceremonies, and publMheds 
diploma, which eftabliihed the rank that the king of Ha- 
mi fho'jld hold among the tributary princes, the time whet 



be (bould come to tender homage, the nature of the prefents 
neceflary for hit tribute, die number ctf auxiliaries he was 
bound to furnifli in time of war, and the manner of his 
appointing a fucceflbr. AU thefc regulations have fiibfiftcd 
till the prcfent time. 

The country of Ha-mi, though funouhded by deferts, 
it one of the moft delightful in the world. The foil pro- 
duces abundance of grain, fruits, leguminous plants, and 
pafture of every kind ; and the rice which grows here, is 
particularly efteemed in China ; pomegranates, oranges^ 
peaches, raifins and prunes have here a moft exquifite 
tafte; but there is no fruit more delicate or more in re^ueft 
than the melons of Ha-mi, which aire carried to Pe-kin, 
for the emperor's table. Thefc melons are mbch more 
wholefome than thofe of Europe, and have this Angular 
property, that they may be kept fre(h during great part 
of the winter* 

But the moft ufefiil and moft efteemed produdion of the 
country of Ha-mi, is its dried raifins, which are of two 
kinds. The <firft, which are much ufcd in the Chinefe 
medicine, fetm to have a perfc£k refemblance to thofe 
known in Europe by the name of Corinthian. The fc» 
oond, which are in much greater requeft far the table* 
are (mailer and more delicate than thofe of Provence* 

Some of the e m perors have caufed plants to be tranf* 
ported from Ha-mi to Pe-kin, and planted in the gardens 
of the palace. As thefc plants have been cultivated with 
extraordinary care, they have perfedly fuceeeded, and the 
raifins produced by them are exceedingly fweet, and have 
a moft exquifite flavour. 

Although die country of Ha-mi, die latitude of wfaicb 
is 42° s/ ao", lies farther towards the north dan feveral 
of At provinces of France, we are affured, that its di^ 
mate is more favourable to the culture of vines, and thai 
its grapes are fiur fupcrior. At Ha-mi it never rains, and 

C c 
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even dew and fogs are fcarccly ever fcen : the control 
is watered only by the (how which falls in winter, and by 
the water of this fnow when melted, which is coUefinddt 
die bottoms of the mountains, and preferved with great cam 

The method of drying grapes in Ha-mi is more Ample 
than that pra&ifed in the provinces of China. The peo- 
ple of Chen.fi hold them over the fteam of hot win* 
and often toil them afew feconds in wine in which* life 
tie clarified honey has been diluted. In the kingdcalflf 
Ha-mi they watt until the grapes are quite ripe ; they 
then expofc them to the fcorching rays of die fun ; after* 
wards pick them, and leave them in that manner until 
they are quite dry. Thefe grapes become (hriveUed^ 
without lofing any of their fubftance, and without grow* 
ing flat. 

The kingdom of Ha-mi contains a great number ef 
villages and hamlets ; but it has, properly, only one dtfy 
which is its Capital, and has the feme name as the country. 

It is funounded by lofty [walls, a mile and a Wf in 
circumference, and has two beautiful gates, ana (rooting 
she cafe, and the other the weft. The ftrcets of thia city 
are ftraight, and well laid out ; but die hnfifas, whieb 
contain only a ground-floor, and are for the toft 
part conftruAcd of earth, make very little fltews hoSN 
ever the fcrenity of the iky and the goodnefs < 
in a beautiful plain, watered by a river, and! 
■by mountains, which alfo (belter it from the 
tenders it a moft delightful and agreeable j 
whatever fide it is approached, gardens are i 
tain every thio'g that a fertile and cultivated foil i 
eft climates can produce. The furrounding ftjila^l'ip 
chanting; but they do not extend far ; for on i 
they terminate in plains, where a number of. 
torfesare fed, and a fpecies of (beep, which hawi Inyfrt 
tails that fometimes weigh three pounds. The < 



of Ha-mi appears to be abundant ia foflils tad valu-*. 
able minerals : the Chinefe have, for a long time, 
procured diamonds and gold from it, and at prefer*, 
it fupplies them wkh a kind of agate, on which they 
fct a great value. The inhabitants of this fmall ftat£, 
are brave, capable of enduring fatigue, very dexterous in 
all bodily exercifes, and make excellent ibldiers ; but they 
are fickle and foon irritated ) and, when in apaffion, art 
extremely ferocious and (anguinary.r 

ISLES OF LIEOU-KIKOU. 

Thefe ifles form a powerful and extenfive empire, the 
Inhabitants of which are civilised, and ought not to be 
confounded with other favagc nations difperfed through* 
out the ifland* of Afia# The emperor Kang-hi refolved 
to fend an ambaflador to the king of Licoo-keou, and 
|br this purpofe chofe one of the great doflors of the eo^ 
pre, named Su-pao*keang. This learned man departed 
Aom China in 1719, returned toPc-kin in 1720, and 
in the year following, caufed a relation of his voyage tp 
fee publMbed in two volumes. In the firft of thefe, be 
gives a particular description of the Mies of Licoii-kieou \ 
and what he relates appears to be worthy of credit, for 
be examined, as he himfelf fays, according to the orders 
of the emperor, whatever he found curious or intereftiqg, 
wtfpeaii^ the number, fituarion and produAione of thefe 
files ; as alfo the hiflory, religion, manners and cufloms 
iif the people who inhabit them. 

Thefe ifles are fituated between Core*, Formofa and 
Jej*a, and are in number thirty-fix. The principal and 
largefl is called Lieou-kieou ; the reft have each a parti- 
**olar name. The large ifland extends from north to fouth 
elmoftone hundred and fifty-two miles, and forty-four from 
cafttow**. The fouth-eaft part of the ifland, where the 
Cca 
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even dew and fogs arc feared y ever faefi I tht 

is watered only by the {bow which fails in winter, and by 

the water of this thow when melted, which is collc&cd at 

the bottoms of the mountains, snd prefer ved wltb gnat care. 

The method of drying grapes m Ha*mi is morefimple 
than that praclifcd in the province* of China. The peo- 
ple of Chen.fi hold them over rhc ftcam of hot win% 
and often boil them a few feconds in wine in which a Ut- 
ile clarified honey has been diluted. In the kingdom d 
Ha-ml they wait until the grapes are quite ripe ; the} 
then cxpofc them to the fcorthing rays of the fun ; aftxr 
wards pick them, and leave them in that manner untl 
they are quite dry* Tbefc grapes become fUuvcUai 
without lofing any of their fubfuncc, and without grow- 
ing flat. 

The kingdom of Ha-mi contains a great number «f 
villages and hamlets ; but it has, properly, only one ekr, 
which is its capital, and has the fame name as the counsn. 

It as furrounded by lofry walls, a mile and a half m 
circumference, and has two beautiful galea, one fronting 
the cafe, and the other the weft. The facets of that cxy 
arc ftraight, and well laid out ; but the hosmes, which 
contain only a ground -floor, and are for the flat 
part cosiftruaed of earth, make very little (hew : how- 
ever the fcrrnity of thcOcy and the goodcefs of its 
in i beautiful plain, watered by a river, and 
Ay mountain*, which ajfo falter it from the 
renders it a muff delightful and agreeable refidencr. On 
whatever fide it is approached, gardens arc feen, whksceav 
rain every thing ti c and cultivated foil in the sntla* 

eft climates can produce 1 he furruunding ficVia ire en- 
chamiiy r 7 <*° ** citend far ; for on fcveral Urn 

they tcrmin**- *n plains, where a number of hearts* 
horfeaase fpecks of fhcap, which fcu 

***** ** h three pounds. Tin 
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f Ha-mi appears to be abundant in foHils and valu- 
blc minerals : ihc Chinefe have, for a long time, 
>rocurcd diamonds and gold from it, and at prefent, 
t fupplics them with a kind of agate, on which they 
et a great value. The inhabitants of this fmall ftate f 
ire brave, capable of enduring fatigue, very dexterous in 
ill bodily exercifes, and make excellent foldiers ; but they 
ire fickle and foon irritated ; and, when in a paffion, are 
extremely ferocious and fanguinary. 

ISLES OF LIEOU-KIEOU. 

Thefc iflcs form a powerful and extenfwe empire, the 
inhabitants of which are civilized, and ought not to bt 
confounded with other favag? nations difperfed through* 
out the iflandsof Afia. The emperor Kang-hi refolved «j 

to fend an amba/fcdor to the king of Lieou-keou, and 
for this purpofe chofc one of the great dodfars of the em* 
pire, named Su-pao-koang. This learned man departed 
from China in 17 19, returned to Pc-kin in 1720, and 
in the year following, caufed a relation of his voyage to 
be publifhed in two volumes. In the firft of thefe, he 
gives a particular deTcription of the iflcs of Lieou-kieou ; 

and what he relates appears to be worthy of credit, for yj 

be examined, as he himfelf fays, according to the orders 
ef the emperor, whatever he found curious or interefting, 
rtfpcding the number, fituation and produdtions of thefe 
{flea ; as alfo the hiflory, religion, manners and cuftoms j 

*f the people who inhabit them. 

Ttefe iflcs are fituated between Corea, Formofa and 11 

Jt^an, and are in number thirty-fix. The principal and 

tafA is ailed Lieou-kieou ; the reft have each a parti. 

*4oim mae. The large ifland extends from north to fouth 

•tart one hundred and fifty-two miles, and forty-four from J 

cafttowtt The foutlwaft part of the ifland, where the >■ 

Cc a 
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court rtfides, it called Cheouli, and here Kint-ching, 
the capital city, it fituated. The king's palace, which ii 
reckoned to be twelve miles in circumference, is built 00 
a neighbouring mountain. It has foar gates, comfpond- 
ing to the four cardinal points ; and that which finoots 
the weft, forms the grand entry. The view which this 
palace commands is delightful ; it reaches as far as the 
port of Napa-kiang, at the diftance of four miles, to fht 
city of Kint-ching, and to a great number of other cttia, 
towns, villages, palaces, temples, monafterks, garden, 
and pleafure-houfes. 

According to thefe iflanders, the origin of their emput 
is loft in the remoteft antiquity. They reckon twenty, 
live fucceffive dynafties, comprehending 5 period of mas 
than eighteen thoufand yean. It is however certain, 
that the exiftence of the country called Lieou-kieou was 
not known in China before the year 605 of the ChriMsa 
era. It was in the courfe of that year, that one of fhs 
emperors of the dynafty of Soui, having heard of theft 
ifles, fent feme Chinefe thither ; but their cipeditioa 
proved fruitlefr, as the want of interpreters prevented thesa 
from acquiring that knowledge which was the objeft 
of their voyage. They however brought fome of tkt 
iflanders with them to Sigan-fou, the capital of the pro- 
vince of Chen-fi, and the ufual refidence of the emperan 
of the dynafty of Soui. An ambaflador from the kingsf 
Japan being then at the Chinefe court, he and his at- 
tendants immediately knew the ftrangers to be 
Lieou-kieou •, but they fpoke of theft ifles as of a 
rable and wretched country, die inhabitants of whid 
never been civilised. The emperor howevc 
lhat from the province of Fo-kien a (hip might 
the largeft of thefe iflands in five days. 

On this information, he fent flcilfu] men, 
by interpreters, to furnqpn die prince to do homage 
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pay btm tribute. This propo&l was very ungracioufly 
receivtd : the king of Lieou-kieou fent back the Chinefe, 
telling them, fternly, that he acknowledged no prince far 
his fuperior. This anfwer irritated the emperor, who 
caufed a fleet to be immediately equipped in Fo-kien, in 
whidi he embarked ten thou£uid men. This fleet fct fail, and 
arrived in fefety at the port of Napa-kiang. The army, fpite 
of every effort made by the natives, landed on the ifland ; 
and the king, who had put himfelf at the head of his troops 
to oppofethe enemy, having fallen in battle, die Chinefe 
pillaged, lacked and burnt the royal city, made upwards 
of five thoufand flaves, and returned to China. Such is the 
dreadful confcquence of power centering in the hands of 
one man. 

The emperors of die dynafty of Tang, thofe of the 
Ihort dyiufties that followed, and thofe of the dynafty of 
Song, although they were fully informed of every thing 
refpc&ing the Lieou-kieou ifles, however made no attempts 
to render them tributary. In 1291, Chi-tfou, emperor of 
the dynafty of Yven, revived the pretentions of his pre- 
deceflbrt, and fitted out a fleet to fubdue thefe ULvids; 
but themes of conquefts had, from a difafter that befid 
-their army in an expedition againft Japan, became difagroo- 
able to the Chinefe. The fleet therefore went no farther 
than the ifles of Pong-hou, and the wefterp coaft of For* 
mob, from whence, under divers pretences, it returned 
to the ports of Fo-kien. 

In 1373, under the reign of Hong-vou, founder of the 
dynafty of Ming, thefe i Hands however fubmitted volun- 
tarily to the Chinefe government. Hong-vou had fent 
one of the grandees of his court to the king of Lieou- 
kieou, to inform him of his acccflion to the throne. This 
nobleman had received particular inftru&ions rcfpe&ng 
this commiflion, and he acquitted hinfelf with the prudence 
and addrtfr of an able minifter. In a private audience, 
which he had with the king, he exhorted him to declare 
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himfclf a tributary of the empire! and laid before him die ad- 
vantages he would derive from this ftep. His reafoningt 
fupportcd by the force of his natural eloquence, made lb much 
imprefGon on the mind of the king that he embraced the 
propofal, and fait immediately to the emperor to demand 
the inveftiture of his ftates. 

Hong-vou received his envoys in a magnificent manner, 
and loaded them with prefents, Tfay-tou was folemnlj 
declared a vaflal of the empire j and die emperor, after 
having received his firft tribute! confiding of valuable 
horfes, aromatic wood, fulphur, copper, tin, &c. fent him 
a golden feal, and confirmed the choice he had made of 
one of his fons for fucceflbr. The emperor afterwards 
fent thirty-fix families, chiefly from the province of Fo- 
kien, to Lieou-kieou. Tfay-tou received them, affignd 
tbein lands near the port of Napa-kiang, and appointee 1 
certain revenues for their ufe, and Hong-vou alfo made 
them considerable remittances. Thefe families firft intro- 
duced into Lieou-kieou the language of the Chinele, the 
ufe of their chara£brs, and the ceremonies pra&ifcd m 
honour of Confucius. On the other hand, the fons of fc- 
vera! of the grandees of the court of Tfay-tou were fear 
to Nan-king, to ftudy Chinefe in the imperial college, 
where they were treated with diftinction, and *** m *«f*if»A 
at the emperor's expence. 

The ifles of Lieou-kieou had neither iron nor porce- 
lain. Hong-vou fupplied this want, by caufing a graft 
number of utenfils and inftruments of iron, to be nwfc 
and lent thither, together with a quantity of porcelain 
veflels. Commerce, navigation, and the arts foo* began 
to flourUh. And thefe 1 danders learned to caft bells for 
their temples, to manufa£ture piper and the fincft ftufs, 
and to make porcelain, with which they had been fuppbfid 
before from Japan. 

The revolution which placed the Tartars on the 
rial throne of China, produced no change in the 
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if die kings of Lteou-kieou. Chang- tcbe, who was then 
reigning, feat ambaflidori to acknowledge Chun-tchi, and 
received a feal from him, on which were engraven foot? 
Tartar chanters. It was then fettled, that the king of 
Lieou-kieou fhould pay his tribute only every two years, 
and that die number of perfons in die train of hia*envoya 
ihould not exceed one hundred and fifty. 

The emperor Kang-hi paid more attention to thefe ifLei 
than any of his predecefTors. He caufed a fuperb palace 
to be ere&ed in honour of Confucius, and a college 
where he maintained proper perfons to teach the fciencea 
and the Chinefe characters. He inftituted examinations 
for the different degrees of the literati, and he ordained, 
that the king of Lieou-kieou fhould never fend in tribute 
rofc wood, cloves, or any other production which was not 
really of the growth of the country; but^ that he fhould 
fend a fixed quantity of fulphur, copper, tin, fhclls, and 
mother of pearl, which is remarkably plenty in thefe i/lands. 
He permitted, that, befides the ufual tribute, he might pre r 
lent him horfe-furniture, piftol-cafes, and other things Of 
the fame kind, which thefe iflander* are faid to manufacture 
with great tafte aud neatnefs. 

It is near a thoufand years fince the bonzes of China 
introduced into Lieou-kieou the worfhip of Fo, and the 
principal books belonging to their feet. This worfhip is 
at prefent the eftabfilhed religion of the country. There is 
likewife in the capital a magnificent temple, erected in 
honor of another idol borrowed from the Chinefe, named 
Tien-fey, which fignines ale/Hal queen y or lady. 

Thefe iflanders never make promifes or fwear before 
idols. When they have occafion to do this, they burn 
prefent fruits, and fiand rcfpeftfully before feme 
which they call to witnefs the folemnity of their en- 
Numbers of ftones are to be feen in the courts 
of their temples, in moft public places, and upon their 
mountains, which are entirely appropriated to this pus- 
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pofe. They have alfo among them women confecrated tar 
the worihip of fpirits, who are fuppofed to have great in* 
flucncc over thefe beings. They are further employed in 
vifiting the fick, diflxibuting medicines, and reciting pray. 
crs for their recovery. 

They refped the dead as much as die Chinefc, and they 
are equally ceremonious in wearing mourning ; but their 
funerals arc neitlier fo pompous, nor fo expenfive. Their 
coffins are of an hexagonal or oftagonal figure, three or 
four feet high ; and they burn the flefli of the bodies of their 
dead, prefcrving only the bones. 

Families are diftinguifhed in Lieou-kieou by furnames, 
as in China ; but a man and a woman of the fame fur- 
name cannot be united in marriage. The king is not 
permitted to marry but in the three grand families, which 
always enjoy the higheft offices. There is a fourth, of 
equal diftindion to the three former ; but neither the king 
nor the princes contraft any alliances with this family* 
for it is doubtful, whether it be not fprung from the fame 
flem as die royal line. 

A plurality of wives is allowed in thefe ifles. Young 
men and young women enjoy the liberty of feeing one 
another, and converfing together ; and their union if . 
always in confequence of their own choice, and not of 
the conftraint of parents or friends. The women are ie- 
ferved ; they neither ufe paint, nor wear pendants in their 
ears; they colled their hair on the top of their beads, ia 
.the form of a curl, and fix it in that manner by mean 
of long pins made of gold or filver. 

Befides the domains which the king poffefe, he 
receives the produce of all the fulphur, copper and tfe- 
mines, and fait pits, together with the produd of 
From thefe revenues he pays the fabrics of the 
and officers of his court. Thefe falaries are cft im a tc d tf 
a certain number of facks of rice ; but are paid in 
rice, filk, cloth, &c. 



OF THE TRlBUTAkY STATES. fc6t 

- There are here, as in China, nine orders of mandarins, 
toho are diftinguifhed by the colour of their caps, or by 
their girdles and cufliions. The greater part of the titles 
of thefe mandarins are hereditary in their families ; but 
then art joint which art only befiowed upon merit. In 
the capital there are tribunals eftabliftied for managing 
the revenue and affairs of the principal ifland, and of all 
the others dependent on it. The latter have agents, Who 
rcfide at court. There are atfo particular tribunals 
for civil and criminal matters; for whatever con- 
cerns the families of the grandees and princes ; for the 
affairs of religion t for infpeding the public granaries, 
king's revenues, and duties *, for commerce, manufac- 
tures, civil ceremonies* navigation, public edifices, lite- 
rature, and war. 

The veflcls that are built in this country are highly 
efteemed by the people of China and Japan. In thefe the 
natives go to China, Tong-king* Cochin-china, Corea, 
Nanga-aa~ki, Satfuma, the neighbouring ides, and For- 
tnofa, where they difpofe of their different commodities. 
Befides thofc articles of commerce, Which their manufacto- 
ries of filk, cotton, paper, arms, copper utenfils, fcc. 
furnifti them, they alfo export mother of pearl, tortoife 
and other (hells, coral and whet-ftones, which are in grefct 
fequeft both in China and Japan. 

Three 'different languages are Ipokeii in the ifles of 
Lieou-kieou. Letters, accounts* and all the king's orders, 
tie written In Japantfe characters, and in the language 
of the country ; books of morality, hiftory, medicine, 
aftrooomy and aftrology, are written in Chinefc characters. 
The diftribution of tlie year, and the divifion of time, arc 
the Came in Lieou-kieou as in China j the people fol- 
lowing the calendar of the empire. 

The edifices, temples, and the king's palace, are built 
after the Japanefc manner ; but the boufes of the Chinefc, 

Dd 
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the hotel of their atpbaflador, the imperial college, and 
the temple of the goddefs Tien-fry, are built after the 
Chinefe. In many of die temples and public buildings, 
Acre are tables of ftonc or marble, on which are en- 
graven Chinefe characters in honour of Chinefe empe- 
rors, from Hong-vou to the prefent time. Chinefe in- 
fcriptions are alfo t6 be fcen on their triumphal arches 
and in the king's palace; feveral are alfo found in Ji- 
p^ncfc characters, and fomc, but the number is few, ia 
thofr of India. 

The natives of Lieou-kioou are, in general, mild, af- 
fable, temperate, adivc, and laborious \ they are equallj 
the enemies of ftavcry, falfehood, and dilhonefty. Tk 
grandee*, bonzes and Chinefe eftabliQied at Lieou-kieot 
excepted, few of the inhabitants of thefe ifiands can either 
write or read. If it happens, that any of the pea&nts, 
artifts, or foldiers ran do either, they (have their heads 
as the bonzes. All others have a kind of tuft on the 
top of their heads, around which is a circle of very ihort 
hair. Thefe people are fond of games and diverGons. 
They celebrate, with great pomp and fplendour, tbofe 
feftivals that are inftituted in honour of their idols, and 
thofc which arc appointed far the ending and commence- 
ment of the year. 

Great harmony prevails among different (Sunilieaand in- 
dividuals, which they preferve by frequent repafts, to which 
they invite one another. Suicide is unknown among 
them, and they are free from moft prominent vkff act 
crimes* 
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CLIMATE* 

V^ H IN A k fo exteofive, that all its provinces cannot 
enjoy the dune temperature; their climate, and the nature 
of their foil, are therefore various, according as thej are 
nearer or more remote from the fouth ; fevere cold is felt 
at Pe-kin, while the fouthern provinces are expofed to 
exceffive heat : the air however is in general wholeibme, 
and the people commonly live to a great age. 

MOUNTAINS, ftJTEXS AND LAKES* 

The principal mountains of China are thofe in the 
northern and weftern parts of the empire. The latter are 
rendered fruitful by the labour and induftry of the Chinefe 
hufbandmao $ but the former are barren, rocky, and inca- 
pable of improvement. Thofe of the provinces of Chen-fi, 
Ho-nan, Quang-tong and Fo-kien, (hew few figns of cul- 
ture ; but they are covered with forefts of tall, ftraight 
trees of every fpecies, fit for building, marts and fliip- 
timber* The emperor fometimes procures from thefe 
mountains enormous trunks, which he caufes to be tranf- 
ported to the diftance of more than three hundred leagues, 
by land and water, to be employed in his palace, or for 
public works. Other mountains funiifli quickfilvcr, iron, 
tin, Ctf>per, gold and filver. Political fufcfijjht has bow« 
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ever prevented many of the latter from being opened* 
The chiefs of the early dynaftics, aware that artificial 
riches could not form a folid bafe for the happinefs of 
ftatcs, were afraid of opening thefe fources of luxury, left 
the people fliould be induced to ncgleft the natural riches 
of their foil, by applying to other labours than thofc of 
agriculture. About the commencement of the fifteenth 
century, the emperor Tching-tfou caufed a mine of pre- 
cious (tones to be (hut, which had been opened by a pri- 
vate individual. UfeleJ s labours* fatdhe, produce J} entity ; 
a mine of precious fiones does not furnijb corn. At pre* 
fent, the Chinefe arc not fq (crupulous, for they carry on 
a great trade in gold. 

The Chinefe relate fevcral fingular and extraordinary 
phenomena of their mountains, not worth repeating*, 
though their credulity induces them to relate thofe legen- 
dary talcs as fafls. But they admire, above all others, a 
mountain of Fo-kien, the whole of which they conceit to 
be a figure of the god Fo. 

The principal lakes of China arc the Tang-ting-hoc, 
fituatcd in the province of Hou-quang, and which it 
more than two hundred and forty miles in circumference; 
the Tai-hou, part of which extends into Kiang-nan; the 
Hong-tfe,'and the Kao-ycou, of the province of Kiang-nan ; 
and the Poyang-hou, formed in Kiang-fi by the confluence 
cf four confide r able rivers, which, like the fea, is fubjefit 
to tempefts and ftorms. This laft mentioned is near 
three hundred miles in length. 

Among an infinitude of great and fmaU rivcis that water 
this vaft kingdom, there arc two particularly celebrated. 
The firft is the Yan-tfc-kiang, or Son of the Set. It has 
its fource in the province of Yun-nan, travcrf* Horn- 
quang and Kiang-nan, aiul, after having watered four pto- 
vir.ccs, through an extent of twelve hundred miles, it falls 
into the caftcrn fea, oppofite the ifle of Tfong-min*. Tha 
fiver, at the distance ui" more than ninety mile* fromia 
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mouth, is a mile and a half broad. The navigation of it is 
dangerous, and numbers of veffels are loft in it almoft 
every day. It flows with great rapidity, and forms in its 
courfe feveral iflands, which are beneficial to the province, 
on account of the multitude of. reeds, from ten to twelve 
feet in height, which they produce, and which are ufed 
for fuel in all the neighbouring cities. When this river 
is fwelled by torrents from the mountains, it becomes fo 
impetuous that it overflows and carries away part of thefe 
iflands, forming others from their wrecks in thofe places 
of its bed where it leaves them. 

Another great river of China is the Hoang-ho, or 
Yellow River. The Chinefe give it this name, becaufe 
the clay and fand which it waflies down, efpecially in time 
of rain, make its water appear of a yellow colour. It 
rifes in the mountains which border the province of Te- 
tchuen on the weft, and, after a courfe of nearly eighteen 
hundred miles acrofs Tartary and China, difcharges itfelf 
into the eaftern fea, not far from the mouth of the Yang- 
tfe-kiang. It is very broad and rapid i but fo fhallow, that 
it is fcarcely navigable. It often happens, that it over- 
flows its banks, and buries whole villages ; and it has been 
found neceflary, in order to confine it, to raife, in feveral 
places, long and ftrong banks, which, however, do not en- 
tirely free the cities in its neighbourhood from the dread 
of its inundations. For the fame reafon, the people of the 
province of Ho-nan, the land .of which is exceedingly low, 
have taken the precaution to furround moft of their cities, 
at the diftance of three furlongs, with ftrong ramparts of 
earth faced with turt 

The ingenuity which the Chinefe difplay in turning the 
happy fituation of their lakes and rivers to the greateft 
advastage, is worthy of attention. One of their prin- 
cipal works for the convenience of commerce, is the ccle- 
brated canal which reaches from Canton to Pc-kin, and 
ffhich forms a communication between the foutherp 2i\i 
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northern provinces. This work, called Thi Rcyal Canuly 
is eighteen hundred miles in length; and its navigation 
no where interrupted but by the mountain Meiling^ where 
paifengcrs arc obliged to travel thirty or forty miles over 
land. They, however, have no occafion to quit their 
barks when they are going through the provinces uf 
Quang-fi and Hou-quang. In this canal, a number of 
others terminate, which ft retch out into the country, and 
form a communication between the neighbouring cities, 
towns and villages. The greater part of thefe canals 
have been executed by the induttry of the inhabitants, whs 
have fparcd neither labour nor ex pence to procure thorn- 
felvcs the valuable advantage of having an eafy convey- 
ance for their goods into all the provinces of the empire, 
Near to Chao-hlng and King-ps there are two canals d* 
waters of which do not communicate, and which differ 
ten or twelve feet in their level. To render this place 
pafl'ublc for boats, the Chincfe have contracted a double 
glacis of Urge ftone>, or rather, two inclined planes, which 
unite in an acute angle at their upper extremity, and ex- 
tend on ejeh fide to the fiirface of the water. If the bark 
is in the lower canal, they pufli it up the plane of the 
tuft ^!..vis, by means of fevcral capftan*, until it is raifcd 
r<> the air^le, when, by its own Wright, it glides down the 
f*ct»nd glacis, and precipitates itfelf into the water of die 
hi:»Vr canal, with a configurable velocity. It is Cddom 
;hat A'.y accident happens in this paiLge; for the Chi. 
iKie ui; tor tlie keels of thtfc barks a kind of wood which 
i> cwivdin:?Iy harJ and proper for refilling the violence of 
f.ic!? :sn effort, 

MIXES, METAL", STONES, EARTHS, CLAYS, &C 

The mountains ot China b.-mg numerous, ami Stinted 
iindt-r various climate, muft contain minerals of tray 
i\\\ There arc indeed found there in great abundiacr, 

in-:«:> of 2'jld, fdver, iron, copper, tin, lead, merevjt 
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trtarWc^ cryftal, cinnabar, lapis lazuli, &c. Gold and 
filvcr would be much more common in this empire, was 
it not for the policy we have already mentioned, which 
does not permit the mines which contain thefe metals to 
be opened. A great part of the gold, therefore, which is 
to be found in China, is colle&ed in the fand of the rivers 
and torrents which fall from the mountains, fituated on 
the weftern boundaries of the provinces of Se-tchucn and 
Yun-nan, the laft of which abounds in (ilver-mines. The 
Lo-los, of whom wc have already (poken, muft pro- 
cure much gold from their mountains, fince it is a cuf- 
tom among them, to inclofe a great quantity of plates of 
gold in the coffins of thofe people whom they are defirous 
of honouring. Their gold, however, does not appear 
beautiful, becauie it is not thoroughly purified. The Lo- 
los are little better acquainted with die art of melting 
filver, which is ftill blacker, and contains more refufe ; 
but it is as pure and bright as that of any other country > 
when refined by the Chincfe workmen. As the Chincfc 
gold is not coined, it is employed in commerce, and be- 
comes merchandize. It is never ufed there but in gild- 
ing, or for flight ornaments : the emperor being the only 
perfen who pofleffes any quantity of goM plate. 

Iron, lead and tin mines arc common, and thefe metals 
are fold at a low rate throughout the whole empire. 

The copper-mines of the provinces of Yunnan and 
Koei-tcbom have fumiihed, for a great numbqr of years, all 
the final! coin that is (truck in the empire. According to 
Grofier, the Chinefe have a kind of copper which they call 

pi-tfftgi or white c*fP er * *° P urc "^ ^"^ tnat lt a PP ruacncs 
near to filvcr. This copper, he fays, is naturally white 
When taken from the mine ; and when it is broken into 
grabs, b found ftill whiter in the interior part than on the 
furface. He informs us that a number of experiments have 
been made at Pc-kin, which fufficiently prove, that this 
copper does not owe its whitened to any mixture. D!f- 
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fcrcnt kinds of works are made of it ; but, to foft$n itaxJ 
render it lefs brittle, the workmen are obliged to mil 
with it a little zinc, or fome metal of the feme kind. 
Thofc who are defirous of prefer ving its fplendour and beau- 
tiful colour, add to it a fifth part of filver. This copper is 
found in the province of Yun-nan. The Japanefe bring 
to (phina another kind, which is yellow, and fold in in- 
gots. It has a great refcmblance to gold, and is ufcdbjr 
the Chinefe for making different toys. Notwithstanding 
the aflertion of experiments having proved to the contrary, 
we are inclined to think both thefe latter are mixtures and 
not pure copper -, if not, there can be little doubt but the 
change is produced by the influence of fome neighbouring 
mineral, perhaps not yet noticed. 

The Chinefehavd another kind of copper, which they caul 
tft-lay-tongi or copper which comes of iff elf i, It is nothuf 
elfe but copper wafhed down from the tops of the mown 
tains, and which is afterwards found among the pebbks 
and fand left by the torrents when they become dry. 

Quarries and coal-mines are abundant in every provinod 
of the empire* Coals are found in great % plenty in d» 
mountains of the provinces of Chcn-fi, Chan-fi and Pc* 
tchcli. Without this fupply, fire-wood, which is ftaice 
and very dear, would not be found fufficient for the con* 
fumption of the northern provinces* 

Lapis lazuli is found in feveral cantons of the province 
of Yun-yan, in the whole province of Se-tchuen, and in 
a diftrift of the province of Chan-fi, called Tai- 
it differs nothing from that imported into Europe* 
furniflies a mod boautiful kind of white jafper mucin 
bling agate ; ;t is tranfparent when poliOied, and J 
diverfified with fpots ; the Chinefe call it Yu-chi* 

The moft beautiful rock cryftal of China is dug from A* 
mountains of Tchang-tcheou-fou, and Tchang-pou \m 
in the province of Fo-kien, fituated in latitude 04° vi+ 
The artifts of thefc two cities are very ingenious in art* 
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ting it, and form it into.buttons, feals, figures of animals, 
and other trinkets. 

Yun-nan furnifhes fomc real rubies, but .they are ex- 
ceedingly fmall. There is fold yearly in the capital of this 
province a number of other precious (tones ; but they are 
(aid to be procured from other places, efpecially from the 
neighbouring kingdoms of Ava and Laos. It is certain, 
that there is, at the diftancc of two hundred fenes or cords 
from the city of Mohang-leng, the capital of Laos, a mine 
of precious ftones, from which rubies are* faid to be dug 
that are fometimes as large as a walnut. Emeralds are alfo 
band there ; and it is laid, that the king of Laos has one 
ia his poflTeffion which is equal in flze to a moderate orange. 
A rivulet runs acrols this mine, and detaches feveral pre- 
cious ftones, which it wafhes down with its current. 

Quarries of marble are very common in China, efpe- 
cially in the province of Fo-kicn. But the Chinefe artifts 
are not fo. well acquainted as Europeans with the art of 
working it. Small pieces of it arc however fometimes 
bund among the merchants, which are polifhed in a fupe- 
lor manner, fuch as the fmall tablets ufed as ornaments 
n their feftivals named tien-tfan. They arc very elegant, 
ind variegated with different colours, which, though not 
lively, reprefent, naturally, mountains, rivers,* trees and 
uiimals. . Thefe tablets are made from marble procured 
rom the quarries of Taily-fou ; and the mod beautiful 
>ieces are always chofen for that purpofe 

Among the various {tones known in China, there are 
Mne that have obtained the name of fonorous, and of 
rhich the Chinefe make mufical inftruments. They dif- 
er confiderably from one another in beauty and in the 
trength and duration of their tone, but what is very fur- 
KiGng, this difference of tons cannot be discovered cither 
>j the different degrees of their hardnefs, weight, fincnefs of 
pain, or any other qualities which might be fuppofed to 
determine it. Some ftones are found remarkably hard, 
E c 
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which are very fonorous j and others exceedingly foft, which 
have an excellent tone ; feme that 'are extremely heavy, 
emit a very fweet found; and others, that are as light as 
pumice-ftone, have alfo an agreeable tone. Thefe fanes 
have different names given them by the Chinefe* 

The ftooe called y», is the mod celebrated, ralMable and 
beautiful of this dafs. They are chiefly found in channels 
made by torrents, and in the rivers which flow at the bot- 
toms of the mountains of Yu-nao, Koei-tcheou, Chen-fi, 
Y-Iy and Yo-quen* They refemble externally thofe peb- 
bles which are found in the (breams and torrents that rufli 
down through die defts of the mountains* The largcft 
that the miflionaries&w in the imperial palace, were two 
feet and a half or three feet in length, and one foot eight or 
ten inches in breadth ; and thefe were confidercd as match* 
lefs pieces* The yu asealfo found in me earthy in vaBep 
near mines, and in die fiflures made by torrents in the fides 
of the mountains* Thefe differ from others becnifc their 
(iirfrce is not to finooth,nor their texture, of to fine a grain. 

Five different properties are remarked in the Amorous 
yu ; hardnefi, weight, colour, grain and found. 

Beautiful yu are to hard when cut and poliflicdthat the 
beft tempered fted glides upon them wkhout making any 
impreffion. 

The weight of the yu is proportionable to its 1 
An unpolifhed block is preferved in the emperor's 
two feet fix inches in length, and fix inches in 
and which to appearance one man could eafily lift |. bit 
four are neccfiary only to move it. 

The colour moft eftccmed at prefeftt in thefe 
that of whey ; thofe that aje next, are bright bluet 
indigo, citron yellow, orapge, logwood-red*, pale 
lea green, deep green, cinder grey, &c. The < 
moft value upon yu which is of one colour only, 
veins or (hades, unlefs it be variegatpd in an 
manner with five colours* 
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The hardeft end beevieft has always At fineft gpain. 
But what kind of/* i* the moft fbnorous has never fd 
been determined. The wmthftm-tbty or ok fit ftonct 
is the iecond kind of fanoroiis ftone known hi China. 
It has neither the hardoeft, weight nor fweet tone of das 
ju, and *k mare cammo*, anlmuch left efieemod : how- 
ever, it is vary rare to find large pieces of it- That which 
is in greateft requcft, has really the colour of the fit 
nfbee^ andkofooe&ade, wtooutdoudsor veins. This 
flooe is a pr o d u c ti on of the province of Ynn nan, and is 
ibund in the earth near mines, in valleys, or at die hot* 

of a dirty colour, between chefhut and green; below this, 
there is a facood, refcmVling curdled milk ; after which 
conies another, tinged with yellow, that become 
as k ap proache s the centre. The yn emits iparks 
Aanck with fad: the mi nm f t m t h e decs not, Thkflone 
fcemtmore to referable agasr; and it perhaps maybe an 
agate of a peculiar kind. None are fonorous but thofc 
which hare a beautiful yeOow colour, without transparent 
veins »k is howercrfivfiponi being fo fo noro us as the yn. 

The third kind k named Uny^k^ and emits fo metallic 
• found that it might he taken far a composition. Some of 
them ate found black, others gpey, green, and variegated 
with white. The Muckeft are the moft fonoious. It k brought 
Iran the lake of Tche-kianft and appear* to be a kind of 
ahhafttr, the colour and nature of which have beai changed 
by the water that has penetrated it. 

There is a fourth kind refcmbling marble in its veins, 
erhtch are grey, black and dirty while on a milk-white 
^SniiJ The greater part of dfcfc ftones have transparent 
£uta, which fhew dot a verification has commenced. 
They appear to be fomething between talc and cryftal, 
and k is remarked, that their tone is often interrupted, 
and of tery (hort duration. 

Sea 
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The naturalifts of Europe have we believe! never y*t 
attempted to difcover, whether fome of our ftones mar 
fiot have the fame properties a) the fenorous (rones of the 
extremities of Afia. It however appears, that the Romans 
were formerly acquainted with afonorous ftoneof the daft 
of hiang-che. a Pliny/' fays the abbe du Bos •, « when 
<c fpeaking of curious ftones, obferves, that the (rone 
" called calcophonas, or brazen found, is Mark ; and that, 
u according to the etymology of its name, it fends forth 
" a found much refembling that of brafs when it is {track. 
u The paflage of Pliny is as follows : Cakiffonas ir//n 
a *fl • f e * fflifa, *ris tinnitum reddit. Lib. 37. Sefl. 56." 

Some fohorous ftones fent into France, roufed the 
curiofity of the chemifts there, who thought proper to 
inquire to what clafr of ftones they may belong, and the late 
duke de Chaulnes applied with particular attention to tho 
refearch. The following is the refult of the experiments 
which he made on a king \ in the cabinet of Mr- BertiiP. 

" The Academy of Sciences,- Mr. Rome de Lifle, and 
u fcveral other learned mineralogifts, when afked, if they 
" were acquainted with the black ftone of which die Chi- 
w ncfe king were made 5 for anfwer cited the paflage of 
<c Pliny mentioned by Bocthius de Bott, Linnaeus, and 
" in the Dictionary of Bomare, and added, what Mr. 
" Andcrfon remarks in his Natural Hiftory of Iceland, 
* rcfjH^ing a bluifh kind of ftone which is very fono- 
" mus. As the black ftone of the Chincfc becomes of a 
u bluifli colour when tilcJ, it i* probably of the lame $ecir*. 
«* None of the reft who were confuhed had ever teen ir. 

w The Chincfc ftone hns a r»reat rcfcmblance at foft 
« fight to black marble, and, lite if, i< calcareous; but 
" marb'.e generally is not fnnoroiK. It alfo externally 
" rcfeniKcs touch-ftone, which is a kind of ba&hcs, and 

• V.ilr Rr r f ilinni op. Toc'iy -r.:l Pointing. 
•\ A m-ik.il m:\xuL jer.t n^ie ol' ihi. flonc. 
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* the bafaltes found near volcanos ; but thefe two ftonet 
** arc vitrifications. 

* c Its refemblance to black marble induced me to make 
u fome comparative experiments. ' It is not phofphorici 
u neither is black marble. It has no effed upon a full 
u pended iron bar ; and confequently contains no iron in 
a its metallic irate; but when diflblved in acids, to try 
•* whether it contained any particles of that metal, it pro-^ 
" duced a ftrong cffcrvefccncc, which feemed to indicate 
u it not to be entirely free from them. '• As black marble 
u did not prefent the fame phenomenon, the fonorous ftbne 
" was examined more attentively by a magnifying glafs, 
u when fcvcral fmall points, refembling pyrites, Were 

* discovered in it, to Which this difference was attributed* 

* When diflblved in nitrous, marine, or vitriolic acids, it 

* always prefrnts the fame phenomena as black marbfe; 
u with vitriolic acid it makes a greyifh magma, and leaves 
k behind it a black fubftanoe that is not folubie in nitrous 
:( or marine acids, and which, as in black marble, is a real 

Inflammable bitumen. 

a Black marble and fonorous (tone, when ralcincd} 

* become entirely white, aad yield a very ftrong calx; 

* but it lofes ks bitumen by thea&ion of fire. Sonorous 

* (tone, however, appears to contain lefs of the phlogiilic 
and colouring matter; for a precipitation of ' it, by 

* means of fixed alkali, is fomewhat whiter, and has 

* more of a blueilh call than that of black marble. 
When tried by volatile alkali, it contains no copper. 

1 Otherprecipi tations of it, by different fubftanccs, exhibit 

1 the dune appearances." 

The duke having procc-ded thus fir in his analvfis,en- 

ivoured to procure (bine farth-r i:iform.u : on from the 

cutters. They replied, that blic-colwrcd marble was 

i ' fonorous, and that they had frcn lar^c blocks of it 

i Knitted a very ftrong found ; but the duke having 

a king, to Lc confti -ucled of this kind of itooe r ir 
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did not poffcfs that property. By trying the black narbh 
of Flanders, a piece was at length obtained which emitted 
a* agreeable found : it was cut into a king f which is almoft 
as (bnorous as thofe of China. From thefe obfervatiom 
the duke concludes, that the ftoncs of which the hng ant 
formed, are nothing clfe but a blacky kind of marble, the 
conftrtuent parts of which are the fame as thofe of the 
marble of Europe, but that fome difference in their orga* 
sization renders them more or left fonorous. 

The duke farther obferves, that u the Chinefe main 

* ting of cryftal, and that one of this kind is to be feea 
« at St. Brice, in die cabinet of M. de la Tour, fecretary 
" to the king ; and that they alfo employ a kind of ala* 
« bafter, fome pieces of which M. Bertin received from 
« China, fluped like the hing made of black ftooe, dot 
" were faid to be very fonorous, but they do not appear t» 

* have any founds all; laftly, that the ftonc jw, of whkfa 

* the Chinefe conftruft their mod beautiful irqg, tsaothtq| 
u clfc but a fpecies of agate." 

China abounds with potters earth of various kind* and 
of all colours^ fome mixed with gravel, fqjne with fend, 
and fome fingulirly formed by nature ; the moll valuable 
are thofe ufed in the manufactory of porcelain, yhe bafis 
of this article is produced by the mixture of two %t» of 
earth, one called f*-tun-tft y and the other k—Jki the 
latter is intermixed with (mall (hining particles; the for* 
ner purely white, and very fine to the couch. Tlw< fiii 
materials are carried to the manufa&orics in the ibft flf 
(ricks. The pt-tun-tfa which is fo fine, is aochiag elfc 
lut fragments of rock taken from certain quarries and 
reduced to powder. Every kind of {tone is not fit for d» 
purpofc. The colour of that which is go*d f (ay the GMari% 
*ught h incline a Uttl$ towards gran. A large iron ckfc 
is ufed for breaking thefe pieces of rock ; they are ate* 
wards put into mortars; and, by means of lever* ! 
with fione and bound round with iron, they afl 



or cm**. 

la a very fine powder. Theft 



tithcr by the bboar of men* or by 

manner as the beaters ef European paper 

Hie r wards collected is thrown ntot veflel nul of 

lod ftirned with an iron fltovcL When it has be 

to fettle for fine tine, a kind ef 

ibout four inches in thickness 

poured into aaocher vcneJ filed 

the firft vcflel is repeatedly ftintd, and the 

riles is ftill coDeded, until nothing but the 

which, by their own weight, precipitate So the 

remain: thefe dregs are then carefully 




What was taken from the firft veflel is now fiiffcwi 
to remain in the fccond until it is Conned into a kind ef 
ecuft at the bottom, when the water is poured off, hf 
pntly inclining the redely chat the frdimrnt may not he 
iifhiibcd, and nn) pane is thrown into large moulds pro- 
per for dryipg it. Before it is entirely hard, it is divided 
into final! square cakes, which are fold by the hundred. 

The *«»■**» which is alfo ufed in the compofition ef 
pqreriain, requires kfo labour than die f*-tum-tj*+ nanu* 
having a greater fhacc in the preparation of it. Than 
■re large mines of it an thebofoms of certain mountains* 
Ae exterior ftrata of which confifts of a kind of red earth. 
These mines are very deep, and die kao4in is found in 
(mall lumps, that are fanned into bricks, after having gone 
through the suae proceft as die pe~tun*de. It is fxcm 
ntt kao-lin that fine porcelain derives all its ftrength. 

The Chinefe have difcevered, within thefe few yean, 
k new fiutftance proper to be employed in the competition 
ef pofcrlsin. It is a (pecics of chaUc, called bta-cb*, from* 
which the phyficians of China prepare a kind of draughty 
Cud to be dctcrfive, aperient, and cooliitp The manu- 
&&urers of porcelain have thought proper to employ this 
flooe iuftead of kao-lin. It is called 4#* bec^ut: it is 
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glutinous, and has a great nfemblance to tap. Porcelain 
made with hoa-che is very rare, and much dearer than any 
other. It has an exceeding tine grain, and, with repaid to the 
painting, if it be compared with that cf the common porce- 
lain, it appears to furpi:fs it in a veiy coniidcrablc decree* 

Hoa-che is fcldom ufjd in forming the body of the 
work \ and the artiil is fometimes contented with making 
it into a very fine lizc, in which the veficl is plunged whea 
diy, in order that it may receive a coat before it i» paintoi 
a-uu vainilhed, by which means it acquires a fupcuor de- 
gree Oi* beauty. 

When hoa-chc is taken from the mine, it is wafiieJ in 
ruin or river water, to kparale it from" a kind of ycliuw 
earth which adheres to it. It is then pounded, j.ut m:o i 
tub filkd with water, to diflbivc it, and afterwards for mod 
into dkes like kao-lin. We are allured, that hoa-che, 
\vh:n prepared in this manner, without the mixture of any 
other earth, is alone fuffiueut to make porcelain. It lend 
ixiiiead of kao-lin, bu: is niuih dearer. 

FRUITS, LEGUMINOUS PLANTS, &C. 

China produces the -rearer ;i.irt of the fruits which we 
have in Europe, and fevci.d oilier kinds peculiar to the 
Vnunrry. Apples, pear, prunes, apiicots, peaches, quinces, 
fij ^ r, 1 «'i M ' s > I 0,,K ' r ranat-s, oranges, walnuts, and chtfcuti, 
aie t *.ind r\ cry whc:e in a'vjiiJ.Mice; but there is 210 -*-xJ 
fj.eurs fit' tlu-irict in ihc c><iii.rry; and in general, tx- 
cvpi.n; j;r.-pcs, and p<»mc :i;:n..io, the fruits which they 
haw :n c ■ ».,i:mn a:e imuh in^rinr to ihofc of Europe. 
The Chin- fe h:i\v fcvei.:i k::id. nf olive*-, but they do l-* 
cmi-kI o.l lioni i!u:r, mi uli,,( account we know nor, 
vh.: 1 er it K- that thi r'u.ii in China is not proper for that 
pj'/vf , >»r tl.at the;, aie L :i.»i.i;,t i.{ the ait of making it 
V.'i. .1 tiuy w.:nt t leather t!.u. -.iix^, they bore a hole ui 
the tru::% u the tree, u!.i*h, .,n.i having put fonic Uh 
iatu »\ tin . i!i.p »p, ami, at ::w <..;d of u few d*v&, the 

XXLH. ii;i.*-. ^l ilk*.*. 
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Oranges were firft brought to Europe from China ; for 
Vhich we are indebted to the Portuguefe* Of this fruit 
the Chinefe have a great number of kinds. 

Lemons and citrons are Very common : but th£ Chinefe 
pay particular attention to the culture of a kind of lemon* 
tree, the fruit of which is of the fize of a walnut, round, 
greeny and four, and are laid to be excellent in ragouts. 
Thefe trees are often planted in boxes, to ornament courts, 
halls, and Apartments, 

The Chinefe have a very fmall fpecies of melons* which 
are yellow within, and * exceedingly fweet, and which 
are eaten with the ikin, as we fometimes eat apples in 
Europe. They have alfo another kind, ftill more efteemed, 
which are brought from that part of Tartary called HatnL 
Thefe melons, as we have already obferved, may be kept 
frefli for fire or fix months. Great care is taken every 
year to make a proper provifion of them for the emperor's 
table. 

The tft-tft are a (pedes of fruit peculiar to Chins, that 
^row in almoft all the provinces. There are different 
kinds of them. »Thofe of the fouthern parts of the empire 
are remarkably fweet ; their C-eds arc black and flat, and 
the pulp is flimy and extremely juicy. In Chan-fi and 
Chen-fi the tfe-tfe are larger, firmer, and richer, and much 
fitter for being kept. The tree which produces this fruit 
is very beautiful ; it is as tall and bufhy as a middling 
ficed walnut-tree ; its leaves in fpring and fummer are of 
a bright green, but in autumn they appear of a beautiful 
red. The fruit is the fi?e of a common apple \ in propor- 
tion as they ripen, they aflumc an orange-colour ; and when 
they are dried, they are as fw jet and mealy as figs. 

Two kinds of fruit with which we arc not acquainted, 
are found in the provinces of Fo-kien, Quang-ton^, and 
Quang-fi. The firft, called U-hhi, of the fize cf a date, 
has a ftone, which is long and very hard, and overe^ 
with a ffft juicy pulp, that has an exquiiite taitc. This 

Ff 
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pulp is inclofed with a rough, thin rind, fhaped at an 
end like an egg. We are affured, that this fruit is deli- 
cious ; but it is dangerous when eat to excels; as it is A 
hot, as tooccafion an eruption over the whole body. Tie 
Chinefe fuffer it to dry in the rind, until it becomes black 
and fhrivelled, like prunes. By thefc means, it is pre- 
served all the year ; they generally ufe it in tea, to which 
it communicates a certain fournefs, which they prefer Id 
' the fwcetnefc of fugar. This fruit is carried to Pe-kinfir 
the ufe of the emperor, inclofed in tin veflels, filled with 
fpirits mixed with honey and other ingredients, and thus it 
prcferves an appearance of frefhnefs ; but lofts much of it 
flavour. That this prince might tafte them in the higluft 
perfection, the trees themfelves have been fometimes tratf- 
ported to the capital in boxes ; and they have been fi> weB 
managel, that, when they arrived there, the fruit was nor 
its maturity. 

Another kind of fruit peculiar to the Southern pro- 
vinces, is the hug-yen, or dragon's eye; it is of a rovad 
figure, has a yellowifh flcin, and its pulp is white, tart and 
juicy, and is very agreeably flavoured. 

The Chinefe diftinguifh three kinds of apricot treesi 
the apricot-tree with double flowers; the apricot-Hep 
that produces fruit, and the wild apricot-tfee. The apt 
cot-tree with double flowers, is cultivated in gardens £ dp 
Chinefe divide this tree into four principal clafles i which 
are the millefolia, pile yellow, milk. white, andtbeco** 
mon, the buds of which at firft appear red \ but tbe iowos 
whiten as they blow. There arc dwarf apricot-mes With 
double flowers, which are placed for ornament in apart- 
ments, where they flower during winter. Ths (tfrfl* 
planted on little mounts in gardens, and have a very boa* 
tiful effect ifi fpring. The apricot-tree bearing 
and the wild apricot arc fimilar to thofe of Europe fiM j 
^the kernels of the latter the Chinese extraft a good 9] 
which may be fubftltutcd fcrthat ufed at table; itt^#] 
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lcift, much fuperior to the oil produced from walnuts 
which is burnt in lamps. The Chinefe peaiants warm 
their ftoves with what remains of die ftones, and colled 
the cinders for manuring their land. 

The barren mountains which lie to the weft of Pe-kin, 
are covered with thefe trees ; and the oil extra&ed from 
their kernels, render the peaiants as rich as thofe who 
live in the low lands. Apricots in China, as in Europe, 
arc generally the earlieft fruit of fummcr. The Chinefe 
preferve them both dry and liquid ; but they always wait 
until the fruit is quite ripe. Befides this, they prefs out 
the juice, boil and clarify it, and form it into a kind of 
lozenges, that may be kept as long as they choofe, and 
which, when diflblved in water, make a cooling and re- 
frefhing beverage. 

China produces abundance of grapes $ it is not, there- 
fore from a want of this, fruit, that the Chinefe make fo 
little ufe of wine. Thofe who believe that the vine was 
not known in the Chinefe empire until very late, and that 
it was carried thither from the weft, labour under a great 
miftake, for all the literati affert, that the vine has been 
known and cultivated in China from the remoteft anti- 
quity, and it is certain, that there were vines in Chan-fi 
and Chen-fi fcveral centuries before the Chriftian era ; 
and that a fufliciency of them were cultivated to make 
abundance of wine. Grofier fays, that in the large Chinefe 
herbal book it is laid that wine made from grapes, was the 
wine of honour, which feveral cities prefented to the em- 
perors, their governors and viceroys. In 1373, the empe- 
ror Tai-tfou accepted focne of it, for die laft time, from 
Tai-yuen, a city of Chen-fi, and forbade any more to be 
prefented, faying, I drink little wint, and I am unwilling, 
that +bat I do drink, Jbould Mcajiin any burden to my 

The vine has howevtr, like the empire itfelf, expert* 
Coccd its revolution, it has often been included in the 1UI 

F f z 
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of profcribed trees and flirubs that impeded agriculture* 
and the extirpation was at times carried fo far in many 
provinces^ that the remembrance of it was forgotten. Witk 
regard to the prefent ftate of the culture of vines in China, 
we know from unqueftionable authority that the emperor* 
Kang-hi, Yong-tehing and Kien-long, now on the throng 
have caufcd a number of new plants to be introduced 
from foreign countries; that the three provinces cf 
Honan, Chan-tong and Chanfi, have repaired their 
former loffes ; that the large cities of Tai-yuen and Ping- 
yang in Chan-Xi, arc become famous on account of (he 
great quantity of dried grapes that are procured from th* 
environs, and that the province of Pe-tcheli, at all turns 
fruitful in vines, produces lb many at prefent, chat that 
are fourteen of its diftri&s celebrated Cor their raifim, 
which are prefcrved and fold in Pe-kin at a very moderate 
price. 

As roots and greens arc the principal nourifhment cf 
the people, they fpare no labour to procure than good. 
Befidcs tho£c kinds common in Europe, they have a great 
number of others, in a great meafurc unknown to us at 
lcaft to the nation at large. Among thefc is a fpecics of 
onion, which are not produced from iced, as ours arc 
Towards the clofc of the (cafon, fomc fmall filaments brum 
from the ends of the leaves, in the middle of which a 
white onion is formed, like thofe that grow in the earth. 
This final! onion again (hoots forth leaves fimihr to thofe 
whkh fupport it; and thefc new leaves bear another cam 
on their points, but in fuch manner, that the leaves and 
the onion become fmalier as they arc farther Ma -rt inn 
tiie earth. 

Ruc v fcrrel, cabbage. plants and other greens, when 
tranfported fmm India to China, either die or AyuM 
before the end of .two or three years. The Chiacfcfc 
however, have real cabbages j but they never grow into a 
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head. They have alfo had parfley for along time ; but it 
tofes the fade and beauty which it hat in Europe. 

Among the pot-herbi which we have not, and for 
which it it faid the Chinefe are to be envied, is a plant, 
called pt-tfai* It it much ufed, and bears fome refem- 
blance to the Roman beet ; but differs from it in its flow*; 
er, feed, tafte and fixe. The beft pe-tfai grows in the 
northern provinces, where the inhabitants leave it to be 
foftened by the hoar-frofts. The quantity fown and con* 
fumed is very great indeed ; and in the months of Odo~ 
ber and November the bridges of Pc-kin are almoft block* 
id up by waggons which continue parting from morning 
till night, loaded with this plant. The Chinefe make 
provifion of ft-tfai for winter ; pickling of it, and mixing 
k with their rice. 

The Chinefe cultivate even the bottom of their waters, 
and the beds of their lakes, ponds and rivulets, produce 
crops that to us are unknown. Their induftry has found 
out resources in a number of aquatic plants, feveral of 
which, as the pi-tfi, or water- chefnut, and the titn-hoa % 
are the greateft delicacies of a Chinefe table. The Go- 
vernment has caufed this latter plant to be cultivated in 
all the lakes, marihes and wafte grounds covered with, 
water, which belong to the ftate. And the emperor haa 
ordered all the canals which ornament his gardens, to bp 
planted with it ; and the greater part of the ditches round 
his palace are full of it. The flowers and verdure of thi* 
plant cover thofc two immenfe fheets of water in the cen- 
tre of Pc-kin, and which are only feparated by a bridge^ 
where every body may pafs, and from which there is ai\ 
excellent view of the gardens belonging to the imperial 
palace. The pitfi grows only in the fouthern province* 
(if China; it foon dies at Pc-kin; its leaves arc as long at 
those of the bulrufh, but hollow, and formed into a pipe. 
\ike the top of an onion. Its fruit is found in a covet; 
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formed by its root, in which it is inclofed, as a chefnut 
in its huflc. And when this buflc is broken, the fruit 
may be extracted, without hurting the plant. It is ex- 
ceedingly wholcfome, and has a moft delicate tafte. It is 
given to fick people to chew, as it is very cooling for the 
mouth. 

TREES, SHRUBS AND PLANTS. 

China contains almoft every fpccics of trees that are 
known in Europe, but we (hall only notice particularly 
thofc peculiar to the country, or f at lcaft, fuch as are not 
to be found in our weftern climates. 

Tallow-tree. Among the extraordinary trees, wo 
cannot but diftinguifli that which produces tallow. This 
tree is of the fize of a cherry-tree ; its branches are crook- 
ed ; its leaves arc {haped like a heart, and of a bright red 
colour ; it has a fmooth bark, a fliort trunk, and a round 
bufhy top. The fruit is contained in a huflc divided into 
three fphcrical fegments, which open when it is ripe, and 
difcovcr three white grains, of the fize of a {mall walnut. 
In each of thefc is a ftone, and the pulp with which thefc 
ftoncs are covered, has all the properties of tallow, and its 
colour, fmell and confidence are exadly the lame. The 
Chincfc make candles of it, mixing it only with a little 
Jjnfecd-oil, to render it fofter and fweeter. Did they pu- 
rify it as tallow is purified in Europe, the candles made 
from it would not be inferior, but, as this precaution is 
ttcglefted, they have a more difagrccable fmell, produce * 
thicker fmoke, and afford a fainter light. 

Wax-tree. The Chincfc procure from certain trees 
a kind of wax, nearly equal in quality to that made by 
bees, which they call /#-/*• This wax is deposited by 
fmall infefts, on two kinds of trees ; no other affording 
them proper nourifliment. The firft is ihort and buJhy, 
and grows in a dry, fandy foil, called by the Chinefe hm* 
la-chu. The other fpecies is larger, thrives only in matt 
places, and is named ckoui-la-ch.H* 
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* The lan-la-chu* is of a (hrubby nature, and eafily pro- 
pagates; walls may be covered, or hedges be form- 
ed of it ; it equally well endures heat and cold, and 
thrives, without the leaft culture, in the barreneft foil. 

The (mall infe&s that make the //-/</, do not naturally 
frequent thefe trees ; they muft be placed upon them : but 
this is not difficult; and, after a tree is once flocked, kr 
always retains them. Towards the beginning of winter, 
fmall tumours are perceived upon the kan-la-chu that have 
already produced wax, which continually increase, until 
they become of the file of a fmall walnut : thefe arc fo 
many nefts filled with the egg3 of infers, called fe-la-tchong, 
or la-tchong. When the warmth of fpring makes the tree 
(hoot forth its bloffoms, it alfo gives life to the infe£h that 
cover it. Then is the proper time to depofit nefts on thofc 
trees which have none. To do this the Chinefe make 
fmall bundles of ftraw, on each of which they put feven or 
eight nefts ; they afterwards tie thefe to the branches, tak- 
ing care to place the nefts immediately on the bark. If 
the fhrub is five feet in height, it is capable offupporting 
one or two nefts on each of its boughs. After thefe in* 
fe£b are hatched, they run upon the branches, difperfe 
themfelves over the leaves, and perforate the bark, under 
which they retire $ but come forth at the proper fcafon for 
making their wax. 

About the middle of June, this wax begins to appear 
upon the Jtam-la-chii. A few filaments, like thofe of fine 
foft wool, are perceived rifing from the bark, around the 
body of the infeS j by degrees, thefe filaments form a kind 
of down, which becomes thicker, and increafes in fize 
during the heats of fummer. This cruft covers the 
infeA, and defends it from the heat, rain and ants. The 
Chinefe fay, that, if the wax were left too long on the 
trees, the infc<3s would not make their ncft. Care muft, 
therefore, be taken to gather it before the fir It hoar 
froftfc 
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This wax is white and bright, and preferm its tran& 
parency to the depth of an inch. It is carried to court, 
and there referved for the ufe of the emperor, princes and 
chief mandarins. An ounce of it added to a pound of oil 
the mixture acquires a confiftency, and forms a wax little 
inferior to that made by bees. The phyfieians employ it 
in curing federal di&afes ; and when applied to wounds, 
it makes the flefli heal in a very fliort time. 

Varnish-tree. An opinion long prevailed in Europe, 
that the celebrated vamifli of the Chincfe was only a cons 
pofition, which the Chincfe had the art of making. It it 
now known, that they are indebted to nature and their 
climate only, for this liquor, which gives fo muchluftre 
and beauty to many of their manufactures. It is nothing 
clfe than a reddifli gum which diftils from certain trees 
called tfi-chtt. They grow in the provinces of Kiang-fi 
and Se-tchucn ; but thofc which are found in the terri- 
tories of Kan-tchcou, one of the mod foutherly cities of 
Kiang-fi, produce the mod valuable varnifli. 

The tfi-chuy the bark and leaves of wheh refemblc the 
afh, bears neither fruit nor flowers. It is, when fuH 
grown, about fifteen feet in height \ and the circumfer- 
ence of its trunk, about two feet. The Chinefe propa- 
gate this tree by cuttings, but they do not procure varnifh 
from it until its trunk is nearly Ave inches in diameter, 
a fize which it feldom attains in lefs than feven or eight 
years. Varnifh cxtra&cd from a tree (mailer, or of lefs age, 
has neither the fame body or fpIcnd'Hir. This liquor difttb 
only in the night time, and during the fummer Jetton} 
for the varnifh produced in fpiing or autumn, is always 
mixed with a great deal of water, ar.d in winter it does not 
flow at all. 

To obtain the gum, they make feveral rows of inci- 
fiorn round the trunk, proportioned to the vigour of the 
tree. The firft row is at feven inches from the earth, 
and \iiz reft at the U;nc diltuicc from each other, to the 
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top of the trunk, and kmctimes on the boughs, which 
are of fufficiem ftrength and fizc. 

Into tbefc incifions which are made towards evening, 
they infert a fheU, and next morning they ccHcft the var- 
nifli that has feilen into them ; the following evening 
they are again inferted ; and this operation is continued 
until the end cf fummer. A thoufcnd trees yielding, on 
an average} in cne night, near twenty pounds cf varnifli* 

This vamifli, for the moft part, is not extracted by 
the proprietors of the trees, but by merchants, who pur- 
chafe them for the feafon, at three-pence per ftot. Thefc 
merchants afterwards hire workmen, to attend to them, to 
whom they give an ounce of fdver per month, for their 
labour and maintenance. 

While the va ni(h diftils, it exhales a malignant vapour, 
the bad cffe&s of which are cfcen fcverely felr, and can 
only be prevented by prefer vatives and great precaution. 
The merchant who employs thefc workmen, keeps by 
him a large vafe filled with rape oil, in which a certain 
quantity of thofe flefliy filaments found in hog's lard have 
been boiled. When the workmen are going to fix the 
{hells to the trees, or collcft the varnifh, they rub their face 
and hands with this oil, with great care - 9 and after eating, 
they wafh their whole bodies with warm water, in which 
Che bark of the chcfiiut-ircc, fir- wood, cryftalized fait- 
petre, and other drugs, have been boiled. When at work 
near the trees, they put upon their heads a cloth bug, in 
which there are two holes, and cover the fore part cf their 
bodies with a kind of apron made of doc- /km, fufpendw-d 
from their necks with firings, and tied run:l tlum with 
a girdle. They alfo wear boots, and hav\? Cwve.ngs on 
their arms, made of the fame kind of fkin. 'V\\? Lib Hirer 
who (hould neglcft thefe precautions wculi ()cn he pu- 
nilhed for his raflinefs. The diiorder fh;;vs i.lllf by 
tetters, which become cf a bright red clvjr, and ( t read 
in a very fliort time ; tlie body fwclls, and the Ikin burfts 
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and appears covered with an univerial leprofy. The un-r 
happy vidtim could not long endure the excruciating pains 
which he feels, was not a fpecdy remedy found in thofc 
prefervatives we have before mentioned. 

The feafon of colle&ing varnifh being ended, the mer- 
chant having drained it, puts it into fmall cafks, clofely 
flopped. A pound of it cofts him about one (hilling and 
eight-pence fterling; and he generally gains cent* per 
cent, upon it, and fomctimes more, according to the dis- 
tance of the place to which he tranfports it ; be/ides this 
he fells the dregs of it to the druggifts, who ufe them for 
certain purpofes in medicine. 

Iron wood. — This tree rifes to the height of a large 
oak ; but it differs both in the fize of its trunk and in the 
fhape of its leaves. Its wood is fo exceedingly hard and 
heavy, that it finks in water ; it is faid that the anchors of 
the Chinefe (hips of war arc made of it. 

Nan-mou. — Travellers defcribe this tree as the cedar, 
which it probably is. It is one of the talleft in China j its 
branches fhoot up vertically, and grow from the trunk, only 
at a certain height, and terminate in a bufh or tufted top. 
The Chinefe conftder its wood as incorruptible — Whin 
we are dc/trous y fay they, of erecling an edifice U loft fir 
ever y we muji employ only the nan-mou. Great ufe, there- 
fore is made of this wood in building the emperor's pa- 
laces, where all the pillars, beams, and doors are made 
of it. 

Rose wood. — This tree furniflies the mod beautifeland 
valuable wood ufed by the Chinefe artifts. It is of a very 
dark colour, ftriped and variegated with delicate reins, 
which have the appearance of painting. It is employed 
for making different pieces of furniture, which are iq 
greater requeft, and coft more, than thofe that are fir* 
nifhed. 

Camphire tree. — The tree from which camphire k 
procured, is alfo a produ&ion of China, and, it is Cud, ttaf 
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Ibrite of them arc 'found above an hundred cubits in height, 
and fo thick, that twenty pcrfons cannot enclofe them. 
The trunks of thefe trees, when old, emit fparks of fire j 
but their flame is fo fubtle, that no danger is to be appre- 
hended from it. 

The method ufed by the Chinefe for obtaining camphire, 
is as follows : — They take branches frefh from the tree, 
chop them fmall, and lay them to fteep in fpring water for 
three days and nights. After they have been thus foaJced, 
they are put into a kettle where they are boiled for a cer- 
tain time, during which they continually ftir them with 
a ftick of willow : — when they perceive that the fop of 
thefe fmall chips adheres to the ftick, in the form of white 
froft, they ftrain the whole off, throwing away the dregs 
and refufc. This liquor is then poured gently into an 
earthen bafon well varnifhed, in which it is fuiFered to 
remain during the night, it is then found coagulated, and 
formed into a folid mafs. To purify this firft preparation, 
.they procure fome earth from an old wall, which, when 
pounded and reduced to a very fine powder, they put into 
the bottom of a copper bafon; over this layer of earth 
they fpread a layer of camphire, and continue thus until 
they have laid four ftrata. The laft, which is of fine earth, 
jhey cover up with the leaves of the plant po-ho^ or penny- 
royal, and over the whole place another bafon, which 
they join very clofely to the former, by means of a kind 
of red earth that cements their brims together. The ba- 
tons, thus prepared, arc then put over a fire, which is fo 
managed as to prefer vc the heat equal on all parts. When 
the bafons have been cxpofed to the ncccflary heat, they 
are taken off and left to cod ; after which they are fepa- 
rated, and the fublimated camphire is found adhering to the 
cover. This operation is often repeated two or three 
times, for the purpofe of having the camphire more pure; 
The camphire thus collc&ed is then put between two 
earthen vcllcls the edges of which arc furrounded with 
Gga 
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feveral bands of wet paper. The veffels are kept for 
about an hour over an equal and moderate fire ; and when 
they arc cool, the camphire is found in its utmoft per-* 
fe&ion, and ready for ufe. 

This method of procuring camphire, may be pra£Kfed 
in all feafons of the year, which could not be the cafe, 
were it extra&ed like other rcfinous fuftances, that only 
flow during a certain fliort fpace of time. Befides, by 
lopping the branches of the camphire tree, left hurt is 
done to it than by making incifions, which are always 
injurious. 

Si anc— Thejiang grows to the height of a chefnut tree, 
and bears a fruit which ferves, in dying, as a fubftitute for 
the gall-nut; it is inclofcd in a double hufk ,of the fize of 
a chefnut, which it alfo rcfembles in colour. The exterior 
hufk is that which is ufed properly for dying. Hogs will 
feed upon this fruit, although it has a disagreeable tafte. 
The fiixg grows with little culture, to the north of Pr-i/V 
and in the province cf Tche-kiang ; and there can be little 
doubt but it would thrive in the barren and mountainous^ 
regions of Europe. 

Lo-ya-son t c. — This name is given to a kind of pine, 
found near Kcrn-outii^ beyond the great wall. Its trunks 
branches, leaves, and fruit, cxadUy rcfemble thofe of our 
common pines; but it is diftinguifhed by feveral Angulari- 
ties : all its leaves fall in autumn; its wood is exceedingly 
hard, and fit for various purpofes ; but the lap it contains if 
poifonous. Thofe who are employed in cutting this tree, 
mud take great care that no drops fpurt out on the (kin; 
for it raifes blifters and pimples which cannot eaffly be 
cured. If its root, which is cf a reddifh colour, is pot 
into water, it foon petrifies; it is then ufed for fharpea* 
ing the £neft and beft-tempcred tools. This petrification 
ehanges its figure fo little, that it cannot be peiceirc^ 
unlefs examined very clofdy ; but its weight is confide* 
rabiy augmented* 
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t-UHC-ju-SHtr.— The trunk of th?s tree i* equal in 
thicknefs to a large plumb tree, and divides itfelf into two 
or three principal branches, which are fubdividod into otherf- 
that are much fmaJlcr. Its bark is of a reddifh grey colour, 
and fpotted like that of hazel. The extremities of its- 
branches are knotty, very unequal, and full of pith. The 
trunk of this tree furniflies planks which are employed in 
making of furniture. The f.uit, which refembles our* 
cherries before they are ripe, grow from long, green and: 
fibrous pedicles. The fkin of this fruit is very hard, 
Jpecklcd in fomc places with fmall red fpots, and containing 
a greenifli fubftance, which, by maturity, is converted to 
a kind of jelly. The Chincfc rub their hands with it in 
winter, to prevent chilblains. 

Tcha-ke. — This tree has no bark on its trunk or 
branches ; it grows on the northern coafts, and if it ir 
thrown into the fire, when green, it burns as readily as the* 
drieft wood. If made into charcoal, it kindles very eafily, 
produces a ftrong heat, without fmell or fmoke, and lafts 
much longer than any other kind. 

Tchu-kou. — This tree is much valued by the Chinefe, 
as its inner rhind furniflies them with the greater part uf 
the paper which they confume. When its branches are 
broken, the bark peels off in the form of long ribbons. 
Wert we to determine the fpecies to which this tree 
belongs, by its leaves, we fhould dafs it with the wild 
mulberry-tree, but, by its fruit, it more refembles the fig 
rree. This fruit adheres to the branches, without any 
ftalk, and, when pulled before its maturity, appears, like 
the fig, to be full of milk. This tree grows on the 
mountains, and in a rocky foil. 

Kin-kouang-t;ee, or sour jujube.— This is a 
large tree, the leaves of which arc long and fh;.rp-pointed. 
Its Sowers have a greenifli tint; and the fuit it pro- 
duces refmble large jujubes : on accounr of their beau- 
tiful yellow colour, they are called golden j:<jitks* This 
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fruit, when dried, retains a fburifh tafte j and the gold&rt 
colour changes to a delicate red. The ftone is hard* 
and (haped like a heart, as well as the kernel which 
they contain. Thefe ftoncs were formerly ufed by the 
fiiperftitious votaries of idols, for making chaplets, on 
which fcveral figures were engraven. It is Cud to have 
been originally brought from Bengal, and that great diffi- 
culty was found at firft to rear it in China; but it is fo 
liaturalized at prefent, that it rifes to the height of the 
talleft fruit-trees. Its wood is hard, and of a very fine 
grain. 

TSE-SONG-YUEN-PE, OR JUNIPER CYPRESS. This 

is one of the Angularities of nature ; it partaking of the 
properties of the juniper and of the cyprefs tree. Its 
trunk is about half a foot in diameter, and (hoots out, 
almoft where it fprings from the earth, a great number 
of branches, which extend on all fides, and are divided 
into others that form a top extremely thick and buihy. 
Thefe branches are loaded with leaves ; fome refetnbling 
thofc of the cyprefs; others thofe of the juniper: the 
latter are long, narrow, and prickly, and are ranged along 
the branches in rows of four, five, and fometimes fix each ; 
hence, when the branches are viewed lengthwife, the 
leaves appear like (tars, with four, five, or fix rays, the 
leaf neareft the eye cxa&ly covering that which is next 
to it, and leaving the intervals between the rows perfe&ly 
open. The fmall branches, or twigs, which are covered 
with thefe juniper leaves, arc generally found below the 
principal boughs ; and the branches that (hoot out from 
the upper part c f the fame boughs, bear cyprefs leaves. 
There are found whole branches which refemble thole of 
the cyprefs j and there are others, that, in Lke manner, 
have an affinity to the juniper alone ; there are fame, alfiy 
which partake of the nature of both ; and, laftly, there 
aie others, that bear only a few cyprefs leaves, grafted, as 
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It were, on the end of a juniper branch, or a (mail juniper 
twig, is fometimes feen fpringing from a cyp?efs bough. 

The bark of this tree is very rough and unequal, and 
of a grayifh brown colour, inclining to red. Its wood 
is like that of the juniper ; but it is of a refinous nature. 
The leaves finell like cypreft, and have fomething of an 
aromatic flavour, but fliarp and bitter. This tree bears 
a (mail, round green fruit, a little larger than that of the 
juniper: it contans two reddifh grains, fhaped like a 
heart, which aic as .hard as a grape-ftone. 

Bamboo. — The bamboo is a kind of reed, which grows 
to the her'ght and fize of lanre trees. Its leaves are long, 
and bend backwards towards the points. The trunk is 
hollow, and divided at certa : n fpaccs by knots, but it is 
very ftrong, and capable of faftaining an enormous weight 
Bamboo-reeds are bored and ufcd as pipes to convey water; 
when (plit lengthwife and divided into thin flips, they are 
woven into mats, trunks, and various other works; pa- 
per is alfo made of a certain parte procured from them, 
after they have been bruifed and ftceped in warer ; the 
Bambo§ grows in all the provinces cf China, but is moft 
plenty ;n the province of Tche-kiun^ where whole fo- 
reds are found of it. 

Acasia. — The acafia cf Amc ica is common in China. 
The Chinefe authors pretend, that the feeds extra&cd 
from its pods are employed with luccefs in medicine. 

Tea-plant. — Among the aromatic fhrubs of China, 
that which furnifhes tea holds the firft rank. It is not, 
however, known by this name in the country^ but is called- 
tcha\ and, by corruption in fome of the maritime pro- 
vinces, tha y from which is derived cur word tea. 

Father le Comte, in his memoir-', has given us a very 
accurarc description of this fhrub. — c Tea,' fays he, 4 grows 
4 in the valleys, and at the bottoms of the mountains. 
* Rocky ground produces the bjft ; and that which it 
' jJantcd in a light io\ is next in quality. The worft is 
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' found in earth of a yellow colour ; but in whatever plate 
1 it is cultivated, care muft be taken to expofe it to die 
€ fouth : it then acquires more vigour, and bears three 

* years after it has been planted. The root of the fhrub 
' is like that of the peach tree ; and its flowers refemble 
1 the white wild rofe. When I entered the province of 

* Fokin, I was (hewn, for the firft time, the tea plant, 

* upon the declivity of a little hill. It was only about 
c five or fix feet in height. Several brandies joined toge- 
c ther and feparated towards their upper extremities, formed 
' a tufted top almoft like that of the European myrtle. 

* The trunk, though to appearance dry, bore branches 
c that were covered with beautiful green leaves, narrow 
' and tapering towards the points, about an inch and a 

* half in length, and indented round the edges. The 
c oldeft, which appeared of a whitifh colour below, were 

* brittle, hard and bitter. The young ones were foft and 
' pliable, of a reddifti tint, fmooth, tranfparent, and very 
c agreeable to tlic tafle, efpecially after they had been 

* chewed for fome time. As it was then in September) I 
c found on them three kinds of fruit. On the young and 
c tender branches I cbferved fmdl foft berries, of a green 

* colour, filled with very minute yellow grains. On the 

* reft of the branches the fruit was as large as beans, but 
' of different (hapes ; fome were round, and contained a 
c pca; others long, and inclofing two; and fey eral were 
c triangular, and contained three. The outer rind which 
c inclofed this feed was green, fmooth, and very thick. 
c Under the fecond, which was white and thinner, wm a 
c third pellicle, exceedingly fine,, that covered a km* rf 
1 nut adhering to the rind by a fmall fibre, from which it 

* derives its nourifhment. When this fruit is youngs its 

* tafte is fomewhat bittcrifh j but, two or three days afar 
( it has been gathered, it lengthens, changes to a yellow 
' colour, appears dry and (hrivelled like an old filbert, tti 

* becomes very oily and bitter. I found alio upon thdt 
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1 ttces a third kind of old and hard fruit, the black exterior 
c rind of which, being half open, difcovered within a hard, 

* brittle huflc, exaflly like that of a chefnut ; but it was 

* fo flatted and dried, that after I had broken it, I could 

* fcarcely difcover any veftige of fruit. In fome of them I 

* found this fruit reduced to powder ; and in others, I oh* 

* ferved a very fmall nut, perfe&ly dry and half covered 
c with its firft pellicle. Among thefe fruits were a great 

* number called female, which had no germ. Thofe that 

* have a germ, if they are (own, will produce trees ; but 
1 the Chinefc generally make ufe of flips for raifing plants, 
*That I might be better acquainted with the nature 
4 of this tree, I had the Curiofity to tafte the bark of the. 
4 trunk and branches ; I alfo chewed the wood and fibres, 

* both of which appeared to have no bitternefs, and even 
4 after a confiderable time, I only perceived a tafte fome- 

* what like liquorice, but very faint/ 

The Chinefe diftinguifh feveral kinds of tea, but they 
all may be reduced to the four following ; the Song Jo tcba y 
the Fou-y tcha^ the Lou-ngan tcba^ and the Pou-enl 
tcha. 

The firft takes its name from the mountain Song-k y 
fituated in the province cf Kiung-nan. This mountain 
is not very extenfivc, but it is entirely covered with thefe 
ftirub*, which are alfo cultivated at the bottoms of the 
neighbouring mountains. The Seng Jo is the fame which 
v/e ctSI green tea. It is cultivated almoft like vines, and 
is cropped at a certain height, to prevent it from grow- 
ing. This ftirub muft be renewed every frur or five 
\cars, becaufe, after that period, its leaves harden and 
become four. The flower which it bears is white, and 
fhaped like a finall rofj, comp* fcd c f five leaves. The 
Stng-ls t la may be kept for fcveral ycar c , and is uf»d, 
in China, with great f iccifs, as a remedy for various difc 
tempers. 

II h 
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The Chinefe of the province of Kiang-ndn are the 
only people who crop the tea-fiirub ; for every where elle 
it is differed to grow to its narural fize, which fometimes 
extends to ten or twelve feet. When the tree is very 
young, they take care alfo to incline and bend down its 
branches, that they may collect its leaves afterwards with 
greater eafe. This fhrub grows often on the rugged 
backs of fteep mountains, acceft to which is dangerous, 
and fometimes impra&icable. 

The Vou-y tcha^ which is known in Europe by the 
name of bohca, and fouchong^ grows in the province of 
Fo-kien, and takes its name alfo from a mountain, called 
Y*u-y y fituated in the diftruSt of Kien+ning-fou. 

This is the tea moil efteemed throughout the empire) 
as agreeing better with the ftomach, being in their efti- 
mation lighter, fweeter, and more delicate to the tafia 
than the Song-lo* 

From thefe two kinds of tea three others are corapofcd, 
the difference of which refults from the choice of the 
]eaves, and the time when they are gathered. That 
which contains only the tender leaves of young trees, is 
called mae tchaj or imperial tea. This is the moft de- 
licate, and is that which is tranfported to court for the 
ufe of the emperor. It is feldom ever diftributed but ia 
prcfents j but it may fometimes be bought on die Jpot 
where it grows for twenty-pence or two (hillings the 
pound. 

The fecond fort is compofed of older leaves, and fact 
under the name of good Vou-y tcha. The reft of the 
leaves that are fuffcred to remain and grow larger fan 
the third kind, which is fold to the common people at • 
very cheap rate. 

The flowers of this (hrub alfo furnifh another kind of 
tea; but thofe who are defirous of procuring it, muft pf 
a fuperior price for it* 
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The Lou-ngan tcba y which is the third kind of tea 
we have mentioned, grows in the neighbourhood of the 
city of Liu-gnan-tchttu. It differs in nothing from the 
Song-Uy either in the configuration of its leaves, or in 
the manner of cultivation i but it is neither fo heating, 
nor fo harfh and oorrofivc — properties which, no doubt* 
refult from the difference of the foils in which they grow. 

The fourth kind is procured from a village named 
P$M-iul) (ituatcd in the province of Tun-nan^ on the 
frontiers of the kingdoms of Pegu^ Ava % Lots and 2#jy> 
king. This village is become confiderable by its com- 
tnerce in this article*: people refort to it from all parts ; 
but the entrance of it is forbidden to ftrangers, who are 
only permitted to approach the bottoms of the mountains, 
to receive the quantity of tea which they want. The 
trees that produce this tea are tall and buQiy y and grotf 
without any cultivation. The leaves are longer and 
thicker than thofe of the S$ng-lo tcba and Fou-y tcba J 
and they are rolled up in the fame manner as tobacco, 
and formed into mafles, which are fold at a dear rate. 
This tea is much ufed in the provinces of Yun-nan and 
Koti-tehiou. It has nothing harfh ; but it has not that 
agreeable tafte and 8avour which diftinguifh other kind* 
when infufed. 

The kaiel tcba is chiefly ufed by the Mogul Tartars. 
It is only the refufe of the leaves of all the different teas 
which have been fuffcrcd to grow hard, mixed indifcrimU 
nately. Thcfe people, who feed on raw flefh, are fubje& 
to continual indigeftion, if they give over the ufe of tea ; 
on which account they tranfport great quantities of it 
from China ; and, in exchange, furnifh horfes for the 
emperor's cavalry. 

We muft not confound with real tea every thing that 
the Chincfc call tcba. What is fold in the province of 
Cbang-Ung as tea, is properly but a kind of mcfc, which 
grows on the rocks in the neighbourhood of Mang-ing-biiw. 

«ha 
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A like kind of tea is Attributed in fome of the other 
northern provinces, which is not compofcd of real leaves 
although the merchants vend it under the name of tcba-it^ 
tta-ltaves. If this commodity is adulterated even in 
China, can we flatter ourfclves, that the tea we hare in 
Europe is pure, and without mixture ! 

When th«; tea-leaves have been collected, they are ex* 
poled to the fleam of bo ling water; after which they 
arc put upon plates of copper, over a fire until they 
become dry and (hrivellcd, and appear fuch as we fee them 
in Europe. 

According to the testimony of Koempfer, tea is prepared 
in the lame manner in the ifles of Japan. ( There arc to 

* be feen there,' lays this traveller, l public buildings 
4 ereded for the purpofe of preparing the frdh-gathend 
4 tea* Every private perfon who has not fuitabk conve- 

* niences, or who is unacquainted with the operation, 

* may carry his leaves thither as they dry. Thcfc build- 
4 ings contain a great number of tmall (loves railed about 

* three feet high, each of which has a broad plate of iron 
' fixed over its mouth. The workmen arc feated round 

* a large tabic covered with mats, and are employed ia 
c rolling the tea-leaves which arc fpread out upon them. 
€ When the iron plates arc heated to a certain degree 
4 by the fire, thty cover them with a few pounds of firefli- 
4 gathered leaves, which, bcin^ prccn and full of lap, 
4 crackle as fjon as they Much t ! ic plate. The workman 
4 then ilirs them with his naked hands, as quickly as pot* 
4 fiblc, until they become to warm that he cannot ctfily 
4 endure the heat. He then takes off the leaves with a 
4 (hovel, and lays thun upon matt. The people who art 
4 employed in mixing thim, take a fmall quantity at a 

* time, roil them in their hands always in the fame dirrt- 
4 tion, wh:Ie others keep continually (lining them, ia 
4 order that they may cool foi.ncr, and preicrve their 
4 fliiivcl!cd figuic the longer. This pn eeli is repeated 
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: two Or three times before the tea is depofited in the 
1 warehoufes. Thefe precautions arc neceflary to extract 
1 all the moifture from the leaves.' 
. The people in the country beftow much lefs labour on 
the preparation cf their tea. They are contented with 
drying the leaves in earthen vcflels, over the fire. This 
operation, being much fimplcr, is attended with lefs trou- 
ble and expence, and enables them to fell their tea at a 
much lower price. 

The Chinefc and people of Japan generally Jcecp their 
tea a year before they ufc it, becaufc, as they pretend, 
when quite new, it poffeflcs a narcotic quality which hurts 
the brain. 

The Chinefe pour warm water over their tea, and leave 
it to infufe, as we do ir. Europe j but they drink it in 
general without fugar. 

The ifles of Japan produce abundance of tea. Kcemp- 
fcr<, in his relation, gives an account of the different fca- 
fons in which the people of thefe iflands collect tea. The 
lirft begins about the middle of the new moon which prc- 
pedes the vernal equinox. The leaves gathered at this 
time are called ficki-tfuia^ of tea in powder^ becaufc it is 
pulverized. Thefe young and tender leaves are only three 
or four days old when they are gathered} and as they are 
exceedingly dear, they are generally refer ved for the great 
people and princes. This is the imperial tea of the Ja- 
panese. The labourers employed in collecting it, do not 
pull the leaves by handfuls, but pick them one by one, 
and take every precaution that they may not break them. 
In this manner they gather from four to ten or fifteen 
pounds a day each pcrfon. 

The fccond crop is collected in the fecond Japancfe 
jncnth, about the end of March or beginning: of April. 
At this fcafon fame of the leaves are yet in their growth, 
?nd others have attained to perfection 5 they ar:-, however, 
pU gathered indifcri:r.inatcly, and afterwards picked and 
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forted, according to their age and fize: the youngeft, 
which are carefully fcparated from the retf, are often fold 
for imperial tea. Tea gathered at this feafon is called 
Too-t/iaa> or Cbincfe tea y becauie the people of Japan in- 
fafe it, and drink it after the Chincfc manner. 

The third and laft crop of tea is gathered in the 
third Japanefe month ; that is about our June. The 
leaves are then very numerous and thick, and have ac- 
quired their full growth. This kind of tea, which it 
called Ben-tfiaa, is the coarfeft of all, and is referved for 
the common people. Some of the Japanefe colled tea 
only at two feafons of the year, which correfpond to the 
fecond and third, already mentioned; others have only one 
general gathering, towards the month of June : however, 
they always form different aflbftments of their leaves. 

The mod celebrated tea of Japan is that which grows 
near Ud-ft y a finall village fituated clofc to the fea, and 
not far diftant from Meaco. In the diftricl of this vil- 
lage is a mountain, bearing the fame name, the climate of 
which is faid to be extremely favourable to the culture 
of tea; it is inclofed by a hedge, and furrounded with 
wide ditches, to prevent accefs to it; and the tea fhrubs 
that grow on this mountain are planted in regular order, 
and divided by different avenues and alleys. 

The care of this place is entrufted to people who are 
ordered to guard the leaves from duft, and to defend them 
from the inclemency of the weather. The labourenwho 
are appointed to colled the tea, abftain from every kind 
of grofs food for fome weeks before they begin, that their 
breath and perfpiration may not in the leaft injure the 
leaves. They gather them with the mod fcmpuloni 
nicety, with very fine gloves on their hands, without 
which they never touch it. When this choice tea has 
undergone the procefs neceflary for its preparation, it A 
efcortcd by the fupcrintendant of the mountain and 1 
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ftrong guard, to the emperor's court, and referred for the 
ufe of die imperial family alone. 

Cottom tree.— Cotton forms one of the moft 
confiderable branches of the commerce of China, and 
Is cultivated with fuccefs in the fouthern provinces. 
As foon as they have reaped their grain, they fow cotton 
in die fame field, after having turned up the earth flightly 
with a rake. When the rain or dew has moiftened the 
ground, a fhrob fprings up, which rifes to the height 
of two feet. The flowers appear about the beginning or 
towards the middle of Auguft; they are generally yellow; 
but fometimes red To the flower fucceeds a kind of 
(mall button, which increafes in the form of a pod, till it 
acquires about the fize of a walnut. About the fortieth 
day after the flower has appeared, this pod burfts, divides 
itfclf into three parts, and difcovers three or four fmall 
cotton balls of a bright white colour, fomething like 
thofe produced by filk-worms. Thefe fmall downy balls 
3'lhere to the bottom of the pod, which is half open, and 
contains feeds for the following year. As all thefe fmall 
grains are ftrongly attached to the filaments of the cotton, 
the Chinefe make ufe of a machine for the purpofe of 
feparating them. It is compofed of two cylinders highly 
polifhed, one of wood and the other of iron, about a 
foot in length, and an inch in diameter, placed together 
like European flatting-mills. With one hand they put 
the firft in motion, and the fecond by the foot ; with the 
other hand they apply the cotton, which is drawn in be- 
tween them by their motion, and pafles to the other fide, 
while the grains that arc left behind quite bare, fall to 
the ground The cotton, thus freed from its feeds, is 
carded and fpun, and afterwards made into cloth. 

Kou-chu. — The fhrub called kou-chu bears a great 
refemblancc to the fig-tree, both in the form of its 
branches and leave*. From its root fevcral fhoots ge- 
nerally fpring up, tb; ming a kind of buft ; but fometimes 
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it confifts of only one (hoot. The wood is foft and 
fpongy, and covered with bark like that of the fig-tree. 
Its leaves arc deeply indented, and the colour and tex- 
ture of their fibres are exactly the fame as thofc of the fig- 
tree; but they are larger, thicker, and much rougher to the 
touch. 

This tree yields a milky juice, which thcChincfe ufe fcr 
laying on gold-leaf in gilding. They make incifions in the 
trunk, into which they infert the edges of a (hell, to receive 
the fap, which thev ufe with a (mill brufli, in delineating 
the figures they intend for the decoration of rheir work- 
They then I.iy on the grid-leaf, which is fo ftronglv at- 
tracted by this liquor, that it never comes off". 

Tong-tsao. — Strangers arc generally (truck with the 
beauty of the aitificial flowers made by the Clvn.'fc, hut 
if thcChincfe furpafs European art ifts in thefe kinds ol 
works they arc indebted for their fupcriority to the 
materials thev cmplov. Neither filk, cotton, nor any 
kind of paper or cloth, is employed in the composition of 
thefe flowers. The fubftancc of which their leave* are 
formed, is the pith of a certain flirub, called bv the Chi- 
nefe tong-thi*. It is a kind of cane or bamboo, much 
rcicmbliiig the European elder tree ; but its pith is 
vhiter, clofiT, and lefs fpongy. 

The Hn~-tftio grows in dark, fliady places, and rifes to 
thv' hti^h: t.f fix feet ; its le.i\es rcfcmhling thofc of the 
nymph;r, or water lilv ; but :ire thicker. Its trunk i« 
divided, like th? bamboo, bv krtuts between which an? 
c.imp.'eh. a nded fi'V?:al pi t < S each rMul a foot and a half 
l'Vi^, and which are tjcneuilly Jur^/.-ft toward* the root of 
the plant. 

Th s fhrub \* cut evc r v year; an.! it flio,-us up a new 
ft em the yevr follow*::". It is t r ;vifpnr :/ J j n bark* to 
Aijv-vrt", whe; : the piil; is extracted, r.r.d prepared of 
t!i. L.:;d.i cf the wo.'in.an. W ;.v:i iaUn iiom the pipe* 
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t muft fce prd ? frq moifture, for without this pre* 
aution, it woi be rirely ufelefs. 

Betel and tobacco. The Chinefe, in imitation 
>f almoft all other eaftera nations, ufe the betel-leaf as a 
bvereign remedy for thole diforders which attack the 
ireaft and ftomach. The betel grows like ivy, and twifb 
iround other trees. Its leaves are long and (harp-pointed, 
broad towards the ftalk, and of a pale-green colour. The 
Chinefe cover them with quicklime, and wrap diem around 
the nut mnca y which in ftape greatly refembles a nutmeg. 
They chew AcCs leaves continually, pretending that they 
Brengthen the gums, comfort the biain, expel bile, nourifh 
die glands of the throat, and ferve as a prefervative 
tgaiaft the afthma, adifeafe very common in thefouthern 
provinces. They carry betel and artca in boxes, and 
prefent it when they meet one another in the fame man- 
ner as foldiers and other Europeans, who have habituated 
thcmfelves to this filthy cuftom, do tobacco. 

The ufe of tobacco is not fo extenfive in China as in 
Europe, but the country produces it in great abundance. 
The Chinefe do not reduce their tobacco to powder, be- 
raufe they only ufe it for fmoking. They gather the leaves 
when they are very ripe, and card them almoft in the 
Eune manner as wool. They afterwards put them under 
1 preisj where they fqueeze them together like the turf 
made from the refufe of the bark in tan yards. 

Bklvidme, or chenofodium. The belvidere 
rprings up about the end of March, its fhoots rife to 
die height of eight or nine inches, in the ihape of a 
child's fift half ihut ; it afterwards extends itfclf, and . 
fends forth a number of branches loaded with leaves 
like thofe of flax ; and as it grows, its branches arrange 
thcmfelves naturally in the form of a pyramid ; its leaves, 
yet tender, abound with juice, have a very agreeable tafte ; 
and may be eaten as a frllad with vinegar, to which the 

I i 
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Chinefe often add a little ginge; ; being prepared Hkff 
other leguminous plants, and baked with meat, it gird 
it an agreeable and plcafing flavour; when in its full 
beauty, its leaves become hard and unfit for the table* 
but nourifhment is then found in its root, which has fervei 
often as a refource in times of famine and fcarcity, being 
reduced to powder and made into bread. 

The Chinefc Herbal cites an example of four moun. 
tainecrs, who lived on nothing but the leaves, roots acd 
italics of the belvidere, with which their country abounded, 
and enjoyed perfect health to a very great age. 

It alfo adds, that to render this plant ftrong and fl«- 
rifhing fire muft be fet to the grounds which are covert 
with it, as its own afhes are the beft manure, and fupptf 
it with a nourifhing moilture. 

FLOWERING-TREES. 

Ou-tong-chou. Among the trees which nature (cam 
to have deftined for the ornamenting of gardens, few have 
greater claims to notice than that which the Chinefc call On* 
tong-cbu. It is of a large fizc, refcmbling the fycamorc. lis 
leaves are large, and proceed from a ftalk about a foot in 
length, and is fo bufhy and loaded with fuch bunches of 
flowers, that it excludes the rsys of the fun. About the 
month of Auguft, fmall cluftcrs of leaves begin CD (hoot 
cut from the extremities of the branches, which are entire!? 
different from thofc on the otlwr paru of the tree ; bong 
(mailer, whiter and foftcr, and fupply the place of flowers. 
On the edges of thefe leaves grow three or four grains at 
the fizc of a pea. Thcfc grains contain a white fiibftancc, 
the Mite of which greatly rcfcmblcs that of an unripe 
walnut. This is the fruit of thr plant, but we have no ac- 
count of any ufe made of this tree but for ornament. 

Molien. This is another flowering tree, the b r and** 
•f which are few in number, very (lender, full of pith, 
♦; \ revrrcd with red bark inUrfpcrfod with fmall vibiic 
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fpott.v It bean few leaves : but they are large, and very 
broad at the lower extremity, and adhere to pedicles, 
which feem to indofe the branch. This tree blows in 
the month of December, and produces large flowers,, 
formed of feven or eight (harp-pointed oval leaves, from 
the extremities of which proceed long filaments. Some 
of the flowers are yellow, others red, and others white. 
All the leaves fall when the flowers appear, or when they 
are ready to blow. 

La-moe. This (hrub refembles laurel, both in its 
form and fize ; but its branches are more extenfive, and 
its leaves arc attached, two and two, to ihort pedicles. 
The fixe of thefe leaves decreafes in proportion to their 
diftance from the extremities of the branches. Its flowers 
arc produced in winter ; they are yellow, and of an 
agreeable fmcU, refembling that of rofes. 

Tcha-ho a. The Chinefe diftinguifh four kinds of the 
tree which they call tcha-boa. It bears fome refemblance 
to the Spanifh laurel. It is an evergreen, the leaves grow 
in alternate rows along each fide of its branches. They are 
of an oval figure, (harp pointed, indented on the edges, 
and of a dark-green colour above, but inclining to yellow- 
Uh below. The buds of the tcha-boa are covered with a 
foft, white down ; they blow in December, and produce 
double flowers, fupported by a calix, of a rofe colour. 
Thefe flowers have no pedicle, and adhere immediately 
to the branch. The fecond kind of tcba-hoa is very lofty. 
Its leaves are round at the extremity ; and its flowers are 
large and red. The flowers of the two other kinds arc 
whitifli, and fmaller. 

Yu-L aw. This tree, the mod bcautiftil of any that or- 
nament the Chinefe gardens, rifes to the height of thirty 
or forty feet. Its trunk, which is ftraight, and well-pro- 
portioned, has very few branches. Its leaves are of a beau* 
tiful green colour, but few in number : they never ap- 

li a 
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pear until the flowers are half blown. All its branches 
are crowned with flowers, the (cent of which pcrfuma 
the air to a great diftance around: they continue in blof- 
fom, however, only a few dap. ITie flower, which con- 
fids of five, fix, and eight leaves, difpofed like thofe of 
a rofe, is fupportcd by a calix of four leaves, briftly with- 
in, and terminating in a point. From the middle of 
the flower rifcs a green, fpongy piftil, furrounded at n 
bafc by fnall fibres, the tops of which are loaded with 
ftamina. Tliis flower produces an oblong fruit of a gree 
colour, which rcdJens towards the end of fummer. hi 
whole fubftaiicc is fibrous, and almoft as hard as wood 

The yu-lan is divided into feveral fpecies \ fuch as doa- 
ble and fingle , the yu-lan with white flowers, and the 
which produces flowers of a peach colour. The flowers 
of this tree arc more beautiful and in greater abundance 
when it is young; but it then bears no fruit. When it 
is twenty years old, its flowers arc fmaller and fewer ; but 
nearly all of them produce fruit. The yn-lm requires no 
other care than to be planted in a place flickered from 
the north winds, and to be watered in fpring. It is railed 
in boxes, a* the Luropeans raife orange-trees. When it 
h«s flicd its leaves, the Chincfe remove it to the gra- 
houfe; jlivI, by accelerating its vegetation by means of 
Roves procure flowers fiom it again in the beginning of 
the year : it is then appropriated for ornamenting the 
interior apartments of the women. Some of thefe trees 
arc annually fent by the governors of the fouthem pro- 
\ inces to the emperor* 

Autumnal Hai-tasc. This beautiful flmb, ori- 
ginally brought from the rocks which border the fcacoafti 
(tab been cultivated in China for more than fourteen cen- 
turies, and is as much celebrated in the works of the Chioofc 
foots, us roles and lilies arc in thofe of ours. Painters and 
rmbroiricrers ornament almoft all their works with itft 
l«'ii.i^e and flowers. The (talk of the hai-tan^ is cj liar 
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. dric, and (hoot* forth a number of branches of a purple 
tint towards their bafes, and full of knots, which are 
alfo of a purple colour round the edges. It throws forth 
a number of (hoots, the talleft of which are about two 
feet and a half in heighth. Its leaves are much indented, 
of an oval form towards the (talk, pointed at their up* 
per extremities, and full of fmall prickles ; they grow al- 
moft appofite each other on the branches, at the fame 
diftance as the knots. Their colour above is a deep green; 
that below is much lighter, and almoft effaced by their 
fibres, which are large, and of a delicate purple. The 
flowers grow in bunches at the extremities of the 
branches. Each flower is compofed of four petals, two 
great and two fmall, refembling in colour the bloom of 
a peach-tree, and of nearly the fame figure as the blof- 
fom of the cherry-tree. The two largeft are cemented 
one upon the other, in the form of a purfe. The piftil is 
compofed of bright yellow grains, which feparate gradu- 
ally one from another by the lengthening of the filaments 
to winch they adhere ; they then open into little bells, 
and compofe a (Small yellow tuft, fupported by a (lender 
ftalk, which rifes above the petals. The calix, which 
fuftiins each of the flowers, is compofed of two purple- 
coloured leaves. In proportion as the flowers grow and 
increafe in fixe, the two leaves of the calix open, be- 
come pale and dry, and drop off. The flowers, fup- 
ported by fmall flalks, feparate one from the other, and 
produce of themfclres other flowers, which rife up from 

a new calix. 

The autumnal hai-tang is with difficulty propagated 
from feed. It thrives beft in a fandy foil, and care mud be 
taken to refrefli it only with pure water. It cannot en- 
due the fun in any feafon, it is, therefore, always plant- 
«cd below walls that arc expofed to the north. It general* 
If begins to flower about the end of Auguft, and af- 
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ter it has produced feed, its branches are cut down, it 
commonly (hoots forth new ones before the fpring fol- 
lowing ; but it is ncceffary to heap up gravel and pieces 
of brkk round its roots, to prevent them from rotting. 
Great pains are taken to cultivate this tree at Pe.kin, 
but it docs not thrive fo well there as in the fouthem 
provinces. The finell of its leaves has an affinity both 
to the rofc and violet ; but it is weaker, and never ex- 
tends to any great diftancc. 

Mou-tan, or Peony-shrub. This is awildflirub 
improved by culture, and has been known in China for 
fourteen hundred years. It is fume times called bsa-ouanfr 
or the king of /lezvcrs, and ftleang-kin [am hundred ounces 
cf g*ld) in allufion to the exceflive price given formerly 
by fome of the virtuofi for certain fpecics of this plane A 
traveller, as is faid, having found a peony on a (hrub in 
the mounrains .of Ho-nan, was fo (truck with the novel- 
ty, that he tore up lbme of the roots, with the earth 
adhering to them, earned them home, and planted them 
in his garden. t\ bonze, ignorant of the origin of this 
peony Huub, imagined it might be raifed by grafting. 
His attempt was attended with fuccefs; and the peonies 
he raifed were more beautiful than thofe which had beet 
brought from the mountains. This plant foon engaged 
the attention of all the florilU ; and, by careful and con* 
tinual culture, was brought to greater perfection. An infa. 
Piati'in now became general \ and the provinces cont e nded 
! >r fufxrioriry of (kill in raifing it, that they might have 
x. .* g'ury nt fending the fim-ft to the emperor. 

'I hi*: pl.mt. uhiih is ol a fhruhhy nature, (hoots forth 
> n::rnhrr ot branches, which form a top almoA as Inge 
: . thfvV of the fined orange-trees that are planted in bout. 
S'»mc !nve irrown to eijjht or ten feet in height, but few 
.f r .i (•.! At prefrnt to this fi/.c. The root of the meu-im 
i '• ... ..J ' : hr>us, f.f .1 palc-vcllo* colour, 2nd covered 
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With at greyiih or reddifli rind. Its leaves art deeply in- 
dented, and of a much darker green above than below. 
Its flowers, compofed of numbcrlefs petals, blow like a 
rofe, and are fupponed by a calix compofed of four leaves* 
From the bottoms of the petals arife feveral ftamina, which 
bear on their tops fmall antherae, of a beautiful golden 
oolour. The fruit bends downward, burfts when they be- 
come dry, and flied their feed* 

Pe-ge-honc. This flirub is remarkable for the beau- 
ty and Angularity of its flowers, and above all for their 
duration, which has given rife to its name, pi-gi-ho*g 9 
or red of a hundred days. This beautiful plant, which now 
holds a diftinguiftied rank in the Chinefe gardens, was 
originally found in the mountains of Fo-kien. Its leaves, 
lometimes placed alternately, fomctimes oppofite one to 
another, are of an oval form, a little fharpened towards 
the points : not indented, and their thicknefs fomewhat 
between that of the leaves of the phillyrea and plum- 
tree. 

The flowers of the pi ge-hong blow at Pe-kin about 
the beginning of July ; they grow in bunches at the ex- 
tremities of the branches, and fucceed one another in 
fuch a manner, that they continue till the end of Septem- 
ber, if they are flickered from the heat of the fun. The 
calix which fupports them is fpongy, and fhaped like a 
bell \ of a pale yellow within, and red on the outfide. It 
bends over the rifing fruit, and becomes dry when it ri- 
pens. From this calix arife fix crimfon-coloured petals, in 
the form of feftoons, which arc long, round at top, and 
fapported by as many (lender, whitifh ftalks. 

The trunk of the pi-ge-hong is thick ; and it appears 
that the Chinefe florirts have endeavoured to reduce it to a 
dwarfifh fize — a form for which they (hew an uncom- 
mon fbndnefs. They prune them in autumn, leav- 
ing only a few fmall branches, in order that they may 
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be loaded with a greater abundance of flowers. The cul- 
ture of this tree requires little care ; nothing is ncccflarr 
but to place it in a green-houfe during winter, to n- 
pofc it to the fouth on the return of fpring, to water it 
at proper fcafons, and to (belter it from the exceflkre heats 
of fummer. 

Ye-hiang-hoa. The branches of this a (hrub are Cs 
weak, that they cannot grow upwards, or fupport them- 
felvcs ; the florifts, therefore, prop them with bamboo- 
reeds, to which fmall hoops are attached. Its leaves arc 
of a deep green colour above, and a pale green below ; they 
are (haped like the head of a lance, and are fupported by 
very long (talks, round which they form two ears* AM 
the property of this tree confifts.in the exquifite odour ex* 
haled by its flowers, which are of a yellow irti green 
colour. — Their Jmell is Jo Jwett and agreeable y according 
to the account of the miflionaries, that there it no fizwer 
exi/ling which can be compared with the delicious re-hiang- 
hoa ; but owing to the delicacy of this plant, or to that 
of its perfume, it has fcarcely any fmell during the day- 
time : from this Angularity fprings its name, yehiong-hf, 
or the flotver which fmells in the night. The je-hiang-ha 
is originally from the fouthern provinces, and does not 
thrive at Pe-kin. The niccft attention of the moft care- 
ful florifts is fcarcely fufficient to make it endure the 
winter through in a green- huufc, and to prefcrve it for a 
few years. 

Liek-hoa, or water-lily- This aquatic plant 
has been known in China from the rcmoteft antiquity. 
The poets of every dynafty have celebrated the fpkndour 
and beauty of its flowers ; and its excellent virtues hare 
made the doctors rank it hi^h among medicinal plants. 
Its flowers are formed of fcvcral leaves, difpofed in fodl 
a manner, that they rcfemblc large tulips half open. 
1'rom t!:c mid<!!e of the flower rifes a conical piftil, that 
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bteotrtes found and Ipongy ; it U divided into feveral 
cells, filled with oblong feeds, covered with a huflc like 
the acorn, and compofcd of two white lobes, in the mid- 
dle of which is the germ. The (lamina are formed of 
very delicate filaments, the tops of which are of a violet- 
colour. The leaves of this plant are round, broad and 
large ; they are thick, fibrous, and indented towards die 
middle ; fame df them float on the furface of the water, 
to which they (ecm to be cemented ; others rife to dif- 
ferent heights, and are fupported by long (terns. Its 
soot, which is of the fize of a man's arm, is very hardy ; 
it is of a pale yellow colour within, and milk-white on 
the outfide, and is fometimes twelve or fifteen feet in 
length. It creeps at the bottom of the water, and at- 
taches itfelf to the mud by filaments. The ftalk which 
fupports the flowers and leaves of this plant is full of 
sound holes to its extremity, like thofe of the root 

There are four kinds known in China ; the yellow, 
which is very rare, and fuppofed to be the lame as that 
of Europe ; the red and white rofe coloured with fingte 
flowers \ the red and whke rofe-colopred, with double 
flowers \ the pale red ftriped with white, which is feldora 
fcco, efperially with double flowers. This plant requires 
so culture - $ it is propagated by feed, but fooner by the 
soot. One of ks Angularities is, that it endures much 
drought, tbougjk it grows naturally in water ; and that, 
Aough a friend to warmth, it thrives and produces the 
fineft flowers beyond the great wall, and in the northern 
provinces. It does not bud before the end of May ; but it 
(hoots forth very rapidly ; and its leaves form a verdure 
on Ac furface of the water, which is very delightful to the 
eye, especially when the flowers, in full bloom, unite 
the variety of their colours. 

The feeds of this plant are eaten in China ; thry are moft 
delicate when they are green ; but harder of digeftioo j 
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they arc preferved in many different ways with fugar. Tfte 
root of ti-.is plant is alfo admitted by the Chincfe to their 
tables : in whatever manner it may be prepared, it if 
equally wholefome. Great quamitics of it are pickM 
with fair and vinegar, which they refervc to cat with their 
rice. When reduced to powder, it makes excellent foup. 
The leave's arc much ufed for wrapping up fruits, fifli, 
fait provifions, &c. When dry, the Chincfe mix thea 
with their fmoking tobacco, to render it fofter and milder. 
Kiu-hoa, or Parthekium, fo much ncglcfled* 
Europe, is indebted only to its culture for the diftinguiftd 
rank it holds among the Chincfe flowers. The (kill of dr 
florifh, and their continual care, have brought this plat 
to fuch perfection that Europeans fcarcely know it. Tht 
clegnr.ee and lightnefs of its branches, the beautiful in- 
dentation of its leaves, the fplendour and duration of its 
flowers- fcem, indeed, to juftify the fliri-manim of Ac 
Chiivfc for this plant. By their attention to its culture, 
they have procured more than three hundred fpecies of it, 
and almoft every year produces a new one. A lift of tfar 
names of all thefc kinds would be equally tedious and <Ef- 
gufling ; we (hall only fay, in general, that, in its flowers 
arc unircd all the po.'fible combinations of (hapes and 
coiners. Its leaves arc no lefs various: feme of then 
arc thin, others thick ; fome are very fmaU, and feme 
hrpe and broad ; fome arc indebted like fihofe of the oak, 
nl.ile o hers refemHc thofe of the cherry-tree ; fane may 
be fr« n cut in the fnrm of fins, an. J others are fmmd fcr- 
ra:ed on the margin, ami t.-pcring towards the 

MtKUS AND MriMCINAL PLANTS. 

The fimplt's and medicinal plants of China, 
r"e l i an J * \rmfUc branch i»t if* natural hiftory. 
ir i* i.or o ir ;n!etiti 1:1 to 1:1 ve a Chincfe herbal, 
only mention a few of the mu.l ufcful. 
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Rhubarb. The tai-hoangi or rhubarb % grows in 
fcvcral provinces of the empire ; but the beft is that of 
Se-tclueu. The ftciri of rhubarb rcfembles a fmall bam- 
boo, or Chincfc cane ; it is hollow, and exceedingly 
brittle ; it rifes to the height of three or four feet, and 
is of a dufky violet-colour. In the month of March, 
it fhoots forth long, thick leaves, which arc very rough 
Co the touch : thefe leaves are ranged four by four on the 
fame ftalk, and form a calix. The flowers of this plant are* 
yellow, and fometimes violet. In June it produces a fmall 
black feed, and it is pulled in the month of September. 
The roots of rhubarb reckoned beft, arc thofe that are 
he a vie ft and moft variegated with veins. It is very dif- 
ficult to dry them, foasto free themfiom all their moif- 
tjjrc. The Chinefc, after having cleaned them, cut them 
in dices an inch or two in thi A nek, and dry them on 
ftoneflabs, under which lai^e iircs arc kinilcd. They 
keep continually turning thefe fliccs on the warm (labs ; 
but, as this operation is not fufficicnt to dry them tho- 
roughly, they thread them like beads, and fufpend them 
in a place expofed to the greateft heat of tlie fun, until 
they are in a condition to be prefcrved without dang.r of 
fpyiling. A pound of the beft rhubarb in China cofts only - 
two pence. 

Hia-tsaO-tong-kong. The dupe of this plant is 
exactly like that of a worm. It has the head, eyes, body, 
different rin^s w.iich the lkin forms upon the back, &c. 
of that reptile. This* rckmblinee is more pirtioihrly 
failting when the plant is juun^ and frefh , J - . it be 
kept any time, cfpcciully when o.jofcd to the air, it be- 
comes blackift), and foon ? tups , on account of t*;e 
fciftnefs of its fubfuncc. It is about nine-tenths of an inch 
in thicknefs, and of a yellow iih colour \ it i» very rare in 
China, where it i» accounted an exotic, and is fcliiuin to 
be met with but in the cmpc-mi's garJcns. It however 
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grows in Thibet, and is alfe found, though in frniH quatv 
titles, in the province of St-tehuen f which borders on 
Thibet. The properties of this root are almoft the feme 
as thofe attributed to gtn-ftng, except that die frequent 
ufe of it does not, like g!n-fe*g> occafion bleedings and 
hemorrhages. It Arengthens theftomach, and ia bid to 
refiore and invigorate debilitated conflitutions. 

San-tsi. This plant grows without cultivation in the 
provinces of Koei-tcheou, Yun-nan and Se-tchnqn- It 
(hoots forth eight fiems, which have no branches ; that 
in the middle, which is higheft, has three leaves at its o- 
tremity ; the other fcven have only one each. Fran 
this determinate number of leaves it has its name, /«-/£, 
or thru and /even. All thefe ftalks proceed from a round 
root y about four inches in diameter. From this root 
fpring others, which are oblong, fmaller, and coverei 
with a rough, hard rind; the interior fubftance of which 
is fofter, and of a yellowifh colour. Thefe little roots 
are what is generally ufed in medicine. The middle flem 
only bears flowers ; thefe are white, they grew from its 
extremity, in the form of grapes, and blow in the month 
of July. 

When the Chinefe are defirous of propagating Ait plant, 
they cut the root in dices ; thefe they put into the earth 
about the vernal equinox, and in the fpace of a month, it 
(hoots forth its ftalks ; at the end of three yean, the phflt 
has acquired its utmoft fize. The Chinefe phyficians afc 
the fan-tfi for wounds and fpitting of blood : aarfoonfi- 
dcr it as a fovereign fpecific in the fmall-pox. SflK of 
the milTionaries aflcrt, that they have fcen the I 
and mod virulent puftulcs become bright and of a 1 
ful red, as foon as the patient has fwallowcd feme of this 
root. 

Cassia-tree. The caflta-tree is found in that part 
of the province of Yun-nan which borders on the kiigdoa 
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<(Ava. It is very high, and btan long pods : on dht 
account, the Chinefc have given it the name ofubawf-km 
tf+*bu> the $m vritb ehbng fruit. Thcfc pods an longer 
than thofe feen in Europe. 

Gin-sen*. The moft efteemed of all die plants of 
China is gin-Jeng> which the Mantchew Tartars call sr« 
hit* tbi fmt* tf plants. The Chinefc phyficians fpeak of 
it with a kind of enthufiafm, and enumerate, without 
end, the wonderful properties which they afcribe to it. 
The root of {i+Jtng is white and rough ; its ftcm is 
fimooth and veiy round, and pf a deep-red colour. Its 
height is various, according to the vigour of the plant. 
From the extremity of the flalk proceed a number of 
branches, equally diftant one from the other, and, is 
their growth, never deviate from the fame plan. Each 
branch bears five fmall leaves full of fibres, the upper 
parts of which are of a dark green, and the lower of a 
(hilling whKifh green. All thefe leaves are finely in* 
dented on the margin. A particular firm of this flower 
p ro d uc es a ftnall dufier of very round red berries ; but 
not fit for eating. Their ftone, which rcfembles thofe 
of other fruits, b very hard, and contains the germ from 
which the plant is propagated. Ginjtng is eafily diftm- 
giiiflKd by its form, tnd the colour of its fruit, whetf 
k has any ; but it often happens that it bean none* 
though its mot may be very old. 

This plant decays and fprings up every year. Tho 
Chinefc never few the feed, beeaufe it has never bees 
known to grow. It is probable that the germ of this 
fbnt is flow in opening, and that the hufk which con* 
sakw it remains long in the earth before it fend* forth 
any root: feme {**/**! roots are found which are ad* 
ther longer nor thicker than the little finger, akheqgh 
they have fucceflivcly produced more than ten or tweto 
in as many years. 
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This plant ha* at all times been the principal riches 
ef Eaiiem Tartary, whcp it grows. It U found be- 
tween the thirty- ninth and forty-feventh degrees of nor- 
thern latitude, and between the tenth and twentieth of 
caftcrn longitude, reckoning from the meridian of Pe- 
kin. This extent of country is occupied by a chain of 
fteep mountains, covered with almoft impenetrable forefts. 
It is upon the declivities of thefe frightful mountains, and 
in their forefts, in the neighbourhood of fiflfures made by 
floods, below rocks, at the roots of trees, and in the 
middle of herbs of every fpecies that this plant is found. 
It never grows in plains, valleys, or maiihy ground, or in 
the bottoms of the clefts made by torrents, or in places 
that arc too open. If the foreft happens to take fire, 
and to be contained, this plant does not again appear fur 
three or four years. It delights in the fliade, and every 
where feems defirous of flickering itfclf from the rays ol 
the fun. 

No private pcrfon is allowed to gather g**-p*t : it 
belongs entirely to the emperor, who fends ten thouC&nJ 
foldiers into Tartary every year to colled it. The fol- 
lowing order is obferved by this army of herbalifts— After 
having divided tl.c ground, each troop, composed of aa 
hundred men, range thcmfclvcs in a line, with certain 
intervals between every ten. They then advance gradu- 
ally in tlic fame direction, fearching for the gin-jtng with • 
great care ; and in this manner they travcrfc, during a 
fixed number of days, the fpacc afligncd them. When 
the term j reieribtd is expired, mandarins appointed to 
prcfide over thit Luluief*, and who ludge under tents in 
the neighbourhood, fend pcrfuns to the different truup» a 
to fee that tluir numbers arc complete \ for it often hap- 
pens, that fume of them loft thcmfclvcs, or arc devoaraj 
by favagc hearts- 
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Thefe faeftbalMb fuflfcr many hardftiips during this act 
pedition. They cany with them neither tents nor bedsfc 
being fufficiently loaded with their provifion of millet. 
During the whole time of their journey, they are expofcd 
to all the inclemencies of the air, and pafs the night 
cither in the forefts or at the bottom of fome rock* The 
mandarins fend them, from time to time, pieces of beef, 
or other flefli, which they devour, bloody and half raw. 
In this manner do thcfe ten thoufand men pars fix months 
of the year in collecting gin-feng. 

Fov-ljn. This plant mud not be confounded with 
the tou-f$u-li* 9 or what is commonly called in Europe 
China roo/. The latter is very common in China, and ii 
fold at a moderate price ; but feu-lm is exceedingly dear, 
and holds a diftinguiftied rank among the medicinal 
plants which grow in that country. 

The Chinefe Herbal, defcribing the fou-ttn, gives it 
neither (km, leaves nor flowers ; from which wc are in- 
clined to think it a kind of mufhroom. The beft roots 
of xhcfdu-lin were formerly found in Chcn-fi ; but fome 
fuperior have been fince difcovered in the province of 
Yun-nan, which are the only kind now Tent to court, 
where they are fold at a ta'cl the pound. This root 
grows alfo in the province of Tche-kiang, where it is 
much cheaper ; but it is not fo good as that of the pro- 
vince of Yuri-nan. A phyfician has remarked, that the 
fui-Iim of Tchc-kiang, being foft and fpongy, and hav- 
ing lefe ftrength and fubftancc than that of Yun-nan 
cannot ftand the (harp, nitrous air of Pe-kin : on the con- 
trary , the fou-Iin of the provinces of Yun-nan and Chen-ft 
has few pores, and is very folid and weighty. 

The fou-lin grows in the neighbourhood of pines, at 
the diltancc of aoout two yards from the largcft trees; 
bat, in order to find it, the earth fometimes muft be dug 
up So the depth of fix or fcven feet. The Chinefe pre- 
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tend that t delicate vapour eihalei from the Ipot where 
this root is inclofed, which does not efcape the eye of 
the experienced botariift. Good fou-tfn remains in the 
earth without rotting, and without being hurt by worms \ 
and the longer it has continued there, its fubftance is Jo 
much the more perfoft. F. J'Entnc$IUs fpcaks thus of 
tins root in one of his letters : " The Chkiefe Herbal,* 9 
lays he, " aflures us, that good /#«-//* is found in the 
** earth, on the mountains, or in valkys near which eld 
" pines have been cut down ; that it is from the fubtb 
*' and fpirituous fubftance which flies off from the pines, 
" and which is difperfed throughout the foil, that it; is 
H formed, and receives its nourishment i whence 1 ap- 
«* prehend that the f$u+lin may fpring up in the fame 

* manner as fome kinds of mufhrooms, which do not 
" adhere to the earth by any vilible root. Perhaps the 
%i fou-lin is a fpecies of fungus from the large roots of 
«* pines that have been cut down ; the nutritive juices 
u of which, being kept back, are colle&ed together, aai 
** produce this ftiftaace, which is at firft fcft, and M 
€< or lefs fpongy in proportion to the refinous quality ef 
" the pine. The fou-lin which I have had in my hands 
" appeared to me never to have had any roots by which 
" it adhered to thofe of the pine ; and no OKStieft h 
u made of them in any book : but if it attaches hfcif 
" ftrongly to the roots of the pine, we may con&fcr it aa 

* a mifletoe peculiar to thefe roots, especially M At 
« pine often has on its trunk a kind of mob, nritad » 
" it by no fibre, although it derives its iMMiiUhMtfJHMi 

* it." 

When the fou-Un is to be ufcd, it is pirpisnfl If 
flripping off its rind, which has no virtue, and bp bell- 
ing the remaining fubftance for a few fcconde. 
perties attributed to this root by the Ghiacfc | 
aie very numerous : it is mild and I 
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ration, it contains nothing hurtful, and has no need of 
any correftive. They recommend it in difcafes of the 
livet and breaft, for the afthma, dropfy, fuppreffion of 
urine, for flatulencies, and for diffolving phlegm. They 
aflert that it flops vomitings, prevents convulfions in chil- 
dren, and that, by ftrengthening the reins, it procures 
females a fafe and eafy delivery. As the fou-Un grows 
always in the neighbourhood of pines, it might probably 
be found in Europe, were proper fearch made for it. 

Ti-hoang. The Chinefe give this name to the root 
of the large comfrey: the beft of which is found in Ho* 
narty in the neighbourhood of the tity Hoai-king. The 
roots of this plant, when dried, are about the fizc of a 
finger, but much longer. The Chinefe phyficians af- 
cribe to them many fidutary properties ; and the ufe of 
them has become very common in all the provinces of thd 
empire. Rich people take pills of ti-hoang every morning* 
as people in Europe drink tea, coffee and chocolate* Some 
cut it into thin flicesj and ufe it in decoSion, or when baked 
in die fteam of boiling water : others pound it, and form 
it into bolufcs, which they fwallow with warm water. 
Five other kinds of plants, or ingredients, are commonly 
added to it, which are aromatic, cordial, diuretic, acid 
and a litde foporific ; but the ti-hoang is always the bafis of 
theft pills. 

We have now mentioned the mod particular of the 
trees, plants, * fhrubs, &c. that ornament the Chinefe 
gardens, or are ufed in the Materia Medlca ; thefc coun- 
tries are, however, a world of which wc are too ignorant, 
and which fomc very fortunate event can alone bring us 
acquainted with* 

<iyADRUFIDS, B»DS, BUTTERFLIES AND FISHES. 

The mountains and vaft forefts of China abound with 
qvery fpecies of wild animals, fuch as the rhinoceros, ele« 
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phants, leopards, tygcrs, bears, wolves, foxes, bufTak*;, 
camels, horfc*, wild mules, &c. Beavers, fables and 
ermines arc alfo found in the northern provinces ; by: 
the lkins which they furnifli are much inferior to thofc 
procured from Siberia. 

Game is cummnn in China. The fquares of Pc-ttn, 
in winter, are tilled with different heaps of volatile, tcr- 
reft rial and aquatic animals, hardened by cold and per- 
fectly fecure againft all corruption. Prodigious quantises 
of elks, flags, deer, goats, wild boars, hares, rabbits 
fquirrels and wild rats, geefc, ducks, patridges, phcafants 
and quails are fcen there, as arc alfo fcvcral kind^ c: 
game, not to be found in Europe. 

The Chincfc horfes have neither the faength, beaufr, 
nor fwiftnefs of ours ; and the inhabitants of the cranny 
have not the art of breaking them properly : thofc in the 
military fcrv.ee arc faid to be fo timid, that they betake 
the n.fi Ives to flight whenever they hear the neighing of 
the Taitar horfes: befidcs, as they are not (hod, their 
hoofs are foon deftroyed ; fo that, in fix years, the be ft 
horfc becomes unfit for fcrvice. 

Camels, both wild and domeftic, are found in the north 
caft part of China, and the fat found in the bunches of the 
wild camels, which is named lunch-til^ is much ufed in 
the Chimfe medicine. 

There arc fcvcral f;*ecies of apes in China. A fpecics 
named Jin-Jin, differ from the reft in their fixe, being 
equal to th.u of an ordinary man. They walk with faci- 
lity on their hind \c:> ; and all their aflions have a fingidar 
conformity ro thofc iff the human fpecics. 

The mot beautiful quadruped of China is a flag, which 
is abniit the fi/cnf our middlc-fized dogs. The princes 
an.! n-.andarirs buy tiicm at an execflive price, and k«p 
them at) cuiiufltics iu thvur gardens. They have aft 
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another fpecies, of an enormous fize, which they call the 
borfe-fltg. 

In China is alio found the mujk-dcer^ or as the Chinefc 
call it the hiang-tchang-tfe. This animal is very [common, 
and is met with, not only in the fouthcrn provinces, but alio 
in thofe which are to the weft of Pe-kin, but the fincft 
arc found in the kingdom of Thibet : it has no horns ; 
and the colour of its hair, which is long and rough, ap- 
proaches near to black or dark brown ; under the belly 
and tail it is white. 

The bag dWcli contains its mufk, which is found in 

■the male only, is formed of a very thin membrane covered 

with a kind of hair exceedingly fine and foft, and formed on 

the belly. The flefli of the female deer is well-taftcd, and 

is ferved up at the moft delicate tables of the Chinefc. 

The Jefuits inform us that in the thick forcfts of Tar- 
tary, to the north of the great wall, there" is found a fpe- 
cies of fljlng-fox. They defcribe his wings as being only 
thin membranes, whioh extend from one foot to another, 
and reach to his tail. This animal never flics but by 
darting himfelf from the top of one tree to another, which 
is lower: he has not the power of raifing himfclf, and of 
flying as he mounts. A kind of flying-rat they fay is alfo 
/een near Ke$u-ouai : it is larger than a common rat, and 
has wings like thofe of the fox already mentioned; it is 
doubtful whether cither of tnefe arc any thing clfc than 
different fpecies of the flying fquirrcls. 

China has birds of every fpecies : eagles, falcons, peli- 
cans, birds of paradifc, fwans, ftorks and paroquets, which 
arc inferior to thofo of the Weil-Indies neither in the 
variety nor beauty of their plumage, nor in the facility 
with which they learn to fpeak. 

lnfe&s of almoft every fpecies arc found in China, and 
the butterflies or rather moths found on the mountain Li* 
ftiu-chan, fituated in the province of Quang-tong> are fo 
much prized, that they arc fcnt to court. They are oi' 

LU 
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greater fize than thofc of Europe, their wings are muck 
broader, their colours are variegated in an extraordinary 
manner, and they have a furprifing brightnefs. Thefe 
butterflies or moths remain motjonlefs on the trees in the 
day-time, and they Cutter thcmfclves to be taken without 
difficulty. In the evening, they begin to flutter shout, 
almofl in the fame manner as bats 9 which fome of them 
feem. to equal in fize, on account of the extent of their 
wings. The Chinefe alfo boaft much of the butterflies 
found on the mountains called Si-eban, in the province of 
Pe-tcheli ; but they are fmall, and not (b mvat\ valued as 
thofe of the mountain Lo'feou»ehan* 

The filk infects arc different from filk-worms, refem- 
blc caterpillars, and are found in great numbers on 
the trees and in the fields of the province of Cha*g-tin£. 
They propagate without any care, and feed indifcrimi- 
natcly on the leaves of the mulberry, and on thofe of othir 
trees. They do not fpin their filk circularly and* in d|6 
fame manner as common f^lk-worms, which form theirs 
into balls : they produce it in filaments and long threads, 
which, being carried away by the wind, are caught by 
the trees and bufhes : the Chinefe colled thefe threads, 
and make a kind of fluff of them, called kien-tchtQUy infe- 
rior in luflrc to thofe manufactured of common filk; it 
might be taken at firft fight, for coarfe vyoolltn fluff or 
drugget : it is, however, much cftcemed in China; and 
fold there fometimes for more than the richeft fatttn. This 
fluff is clofely woven, it never cuts, lafts wy fcng, 
wafhes like linen, and, when 'manufactured with care) it 
fcarcc fufccptiblc of being (potted, even with oiL The 
infects which produce this Angular, filk are of two 1 
one larger and blacker than filk-worms, and called tf 
Hen ; the other fmaller, and known by the name of iim* 
hen. The filk of the firft fpecics of thefe worms is of a 
reddifh grey ; that of the fecond is blacker, and dp ckl^ 
made of them partakes of both thefe colours. " : 
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0u-P0BY-TSl. This is a name which the Chinefe 
give to a kind of nefts made by certain infc&s upon the 
leaves and branches of the tree called yen-fou-tfe. Thcfe 
nefts are much ufed in dying, and the phyficians employ 
them in medicine. Some of thcfe nefts were brought to 
Europe, and put into the hands of the celebrated Mr* 
Gcoftroy, who, after having examined them with the 
ucmoft attention, thought he perceived fome conformity 
in them to thofc ^cxcrcfcences which grow on the leaves of 
the elm, and which the pea&ntry call elm bladders : he 
found thefc nefts fo (harp and aftringent to the tafte, that 
he confiderod them as far fuperior to every otHer fpecies 
©f galls ufed by the dyers. The Chinefe are however 
fattsfied that infects which produce a kind of wax, con- 
ftruct for themfelves on the branches and leaves of this 
tree thefe little retreats, where they wait for the time of 
their metamorphofis, or, at leaft, depofit in fafety their 
eggs, which compofe that fine duft with which the 
•u-poey-tfe are filled. Some of the ou-poty-tfe are as large 
as one's fiftj but thefe are rare, and are generally pro- 
duced by a worm of extraordinary ftrcngth, or which has 
afiociated with another, as two (ilk-worms are fometimes 
fcen (hut up in the fame ball. The fmalleft ou~poey-tfe are 
about the fizc of a chefnut ; and in form either round 
or oblong ; at firft they ace of A dark green colour, which 
afterwards changes to yellow ; and die huflc, though pretty 
firm, becomes then very brittle. 

The Chinefe peasants colled thefe ou-poey-tfe before the 
firft hoar-frofta. They take care to kill the worm inclofcd 
in the huflcs, and for this purpofc expofe them for fome 
time, to the fteam of boiling water. The ou-poey-tfe 
are ufed at Pekin, for giving paper a durable and deep- 
black colour ; in the provinces of Kiang-nan and Tche- 
kiang, where a great deal of beautiful fattin is made, they 
are employed for dying the fdk before it is put on die 
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loom. The Chincfe literati alfo blacken their beards with 
them when they become white. 

The medicinal properties of the $ u-poey-tfe, if we can 
believe the Chincfj phyficians, are very numerous. They 
introduce them into thecompofitionof many of their reme- 
dies. They recommend them as an excellent fpecific for 
curing inflammations and ulcers, and for counteracting, the 
effects of poifon ; and they fay they employ them with 
fuccefs in the dropfy, phthifis, cpilcpfy, catarrhs, fickncfe, 
fluxions of the eyes and ears, and in many other difordcrv 

It is impoftible to give a lift of the different kinds 
of fift to be found in the lakes, rivers and Teas of 
China. The miflionarics, to whom we are indebted for 
the greater part of the knowledge we have concerning this 
empire, have not thrown fu&cicnt light upon any branch 
of natural hiftory. They, however, aflure us that the? 
©bfw-rved in China moll of the different kinds Lcn at 
Kur.ipc ; bcfidcs which there is a fiih called tcha-kla-yn % 
or the full in armour, which the Chincfe highly eiierm. 
They pive it this name, becaufc its body is defended by 
(h;irp fcules, ranged in llraight lines. The fielh of ibis 
fifli is very white, and it taftcs ahnoft like veal. It 
generally weighs forty pounds. When the weather i* 
iine, they catch another kind of fifti, fj extremely white, 
that it is called the flour-fijh. It is, above all, remark able 
for its black eye-balls, which appear as if fet in two 
circles of the moil brilliant liher. This fifth is found in 
fuch abundance on the coaft of the province of /Tf4^-*j*, 
that four hundrcJ pounds weight of them are focneumes 
taken at one haul with a net. 

The coails of the province of Tche-kiang fa-arm with 
* fpecies of fifti which have a great rcfen.biancc to the 
Newfoundland cod: an increJiblc quantity of thern b 
confumed on the fca coait of Fo-kicn, befides what ait 
filled on the fpot, to be tranfportcd to the interior parts of 
the country. They arc taken f.o:n the nets, and ttowci u 
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the holds of the vcflels, between faycrs of fait, and, not-* 
withftanding the exceffive heats, they are thus tranfported 
to the remoteft provinces of the empire. 

The miflionaries fpcak of another kind of fUh, the 
figure of which is as lingular as it is frightful and difguiU 
big. The Chinefe, they lay, call it hai-feng ; it makes 
one of their favorite dtfhes, and there is fcarcely any 
entertainment given at which it is not fcrved up. It is 
generally feen floating near the fea-coafrs of Chang-tong 
and Fo-kicn, where the miflionaries at firft took it for a 
lump of inanimate matter ; but, raving made fome of the 
boys belonging to their veffcl catch it, they perceived that 
this (hapclcfs mafs was a living and organized being. It 
fwam about in the tub into which they firft threw it, and 
lived for a long time. The Chinefe failors informed tho 
miflionaries, that this filh has four eyes and fix feet; bur, 
on examining it with attention, they could only difcover 
two places where it appeared to have fight : for it feemed 
afraid when any thing approached them. If every thing 
that enables the hai-feng to move is to be confidered as 
feet, a number of fmall excrefcences, like buttons, dif- 
perfed over its body, may be accounted as fuch. It hat 
no bones, and it dies on being preffed. This fifli is eafily 
preferred, when put into fait ; and it is tranfported in 
that manner, and fold as a delicacy throughout the whole 
empire : it does nor, however, appear to have been much 
rcliflied by the miflionaries. 

The Chinefe have a fait- water fi(h which they call 
mng-fou-you, that is literally the fijh with a bright belty. 
It has a round head, and a mouth like the beak of a fal- 
con. It has eight legs round its head, but neither fcales, 
tail, nor bones. The Geography of AUukJen adds, that 
it has two tufts of a beard, which rcfcmblc two bunches 
of cord, which it *fes to attach itfclf to the bottom of the 
fca # or to a rock, during a ftorm, or when the wavts are 
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too ftrong or too much agitated ; hence fprings the name 
niomrr, which the Mantchew Tartars give it, fignifyirg 
a moored bark. 

The fmall fi(h called gold and filvcr fifli, are kept by 
the Chinefe for ornament in fmall ponds in their gardens 
and courts. In warm countries thefe fifh multiply faft, 
provided care is taken to colled their fpawn, which floats 
on the water, and which they almoft entirely devour. 
This fpawn the Chinefe put into a particular veflel ex. 
pofed to the fun, and preferve there until vivified by the 
heat : gold -fifh, however, feldom multiply when they ire 
kept in clofe vafes, becaufe they are then too much coo* 
fined. In order to render them fruitful, they muft be put 
into refervoirs of conliderable depth, in fame places u 
lead, and which are conftantly fupplied with frefli water. 

At a certain time of the year a prodigious number of 
barks arc feen on the great river Yang-tfe-kiang, which 
go thither to purchafe the fpawn of thefe fifh. Towards 
the month of May the neighbouring inhabitants (hut up 
the river in fcveral places with mats and hardies and 
leave only a fpace in the middle fufficient for the pafiage 
of barks. The fpawn of the fifh, which the Chinefe 
can diftinguifh at firft fight, although a (hanger could 
perceive no traces of it in the water, is flopped by thefe 
hurdles. The water mixed with fpawn is tben drawn 
up, and after it has been put into large vefleh, it b fold 
to merchants, who tranfport it afterwards to every part of 
the empire, and difpofe of it by meafure to thofe who are 
defirous of ftocking their ponds and refexvoin. 
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POPULATION. 

*f thofc things which have been thought the moft 
by Europeans in accounts of China, is its ex- 
pulation»but which docs not appear to have been 
ggerated. Father Amiot took great pains to 
i this fubjeft, and fixed the population of China 
it two hundred millions, and though we cannot 
i his rcafoning on different ftatements, it will be 
to put his account back more than twenty mil- 
much. We poffefs, however, a more complete 
Mi, taken from the accounts of the tribunal cf 
:ivcd in France in 1 779. By this enumeration it 
at the population of China in 1 761, was as fol- 

>f Pc-tcheli, including Leao-twg *5>89i>79* 

Kiang-nan, two divifions - - 45->9 22 AZ9 

Kiang-fi - - 11,006,640 

Fo-kicn - - 8,063,671 

Tchc-kiang - 15,429,690 

Hou-quang - 8,829,320 
M m 
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Ho-nan, tw§ Jtvifions - - *4>41 Z^ xo 

Chang-tong ... 25,180,7 4 

Chan-fi ... 9,768,189 

Chen-fi, Intluning Ian feu - 1 4 fyv* 5 " 

Sc-tchucn - 2*782,976 

Quang-tong - 6,797, -97 

Quang-fi ... 3»9+7»4U 

Yun-nan .... 2,078,802 

Koci-tchcou - - 3,402,722 

Total 198,214,553 

This regiftcr was accompanied with a comparative fta?f- 
ment of the population in the preceding year, 1760, in wr.::a 
the numbers were dated at 196,837,977 -, there wa> thtr:- 
forc an increafe of 1,376,576 in the courfr of one ra; 
only. Bur, upwards of thirty years have elupfed I::::: 
the cpo: ha of thi> numeration ; and, as there can he co 
doubt of the population of China having, for a long tir;.c 
paft, been progrcflively incrcafing, wc prcfume, that t/.:# 
empire contains at prcfjnt up wards of two hundred aul 
twenty millions of inhabitants. It will, no doubt, be al- 
lowed, that there is no empire in the univerfe which con- 
tains* fo many people united in the fame (briery, aiJ 
governed by the fume law*. 

sovereign authority. 

No monarch in Kuropc pofllfies power fo unlimited a 
the f uerci^n of this numerous nation. AH authority it 
veiled in hi.:i alone : he i<> the undifpir.cd mailer of tf* 
livo of his luhjc-its, and thus placed in a fiiuatiofl to b> 
cornc the great.il tyrant in the world. 

No fentfiu'c <>f death pronounced by any of the trir-u- 
niN can be executed without hi* conlVnr. Every verdict 
i.i ki\\\ :;tf:::r> is fubject to the f.:nu* rcvition; and no de- 
t.: -.lir.arinn is of any force until it has been confirmed by 
his ailLnt. On t!w cjuirary, whatever fcntcncc he palm 
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is* executed without delay. His edicts are refpected through- 
out the whole empire as though they proceeded from a di- 
vinity, and are immediately publifhed and regiftcred with- 
out the lcaft remonitrancc. This abfolute power in the 
head of theQiinefe empire appears to be as ancient as the 
empire itfelf, and all the revolutions which have taken 
placo have tended to confirm it. 

The emperor alone has the difpofal of all the offices of 
ftate ; who are wholly dependent on his pleafurc. No em- 
ployment is however purchafed in China ; merit, for the 
moft part, raifes to place, and rank is attached to place 
only ; thus whatever may be the defpotic power of the em- 
peror, the government has an eminent advantage over moft 
of the governments of Europe : the offices and honours of 
Which arc as falcablc as their other mercantile commodi- 
ties On this principle, of merit only qualifying for 
office, the emperor has the right of choofing a fucceflbr 
cither among his children, the reft of his family or from 
among his own fubjecls ; thus Chun, prime minifter of the 
emperor Yao, was chofen by that monarch to fuccecd him, 
on account of his fuperior abilities. 

Should the fucceflbr named by the emperor be wanting 
in that rcfpeftful fubmiifion which he conceives is due to 
him, or manifcft fomc natural weaknefs of which he was 
n >t before fufpectcd, the fame hand that raifed him to- 
wards the throne can- remove him from his exalted ftation. 
In fuch cafe another fucceflbr is chofen, and Ac former is 
entirely forgotten. The emperor Kang-hi, one of the latcft 
md beft of the Chincfe emperors, thus excluded his eldcft 
fon from the throne, though he had once nominated him 
his fucceflbr. 

A prince of the blood is generally cftccmcd in China; 
yet the emperor can prevent thofc from afluming that title 
who have a natural right to it, but if they are permitted 
\p enjoy ihcir rank, they have neither influence nor power: 
ibey po&fe a revenue proportioned to their dignity ; and 
M m a 
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have a palace, officers and court 3 'but they have left aiflh*. 

rity than the loweft of the mandarins. 

The mandarins, whether of letters^ or of arms, cgtnpofe 
exa&ly what arc called in Europe the nobility. There are 
only two ranks in China, the nobility and the people, but 
the former is not hereditary. Thefe mandarins may in cafes 
of neceffity, remonftrate with the emperor, either individu- 
ally or as a body, upon any a&ion or otniffion on his put 
which may be contrary to the interefts of the empire. 
Their remonftrances are fcldom ill received, but the cm* 
peror referves to himfelf the right of paying that attention 
to them which he thinks they deferve. 

From this view of the fovereign authority, it is evident 
that nothing limits its power ; but the emperors find, even in 
this extent of power, the ftrongeft motives for not abufing 
it. Their private intereft, and that of die nation, are in- 
fcparably united: and one cannot be confulted without 
the other. The Chinefe confider their monarchy as a, 
large family, of which the emperor, wh* tugbt i§ g&wm 
with parental afflrftion, is the head. The prince himfelf, 
in his education, imbibes the fame principles; and it muff 
be admitted, that no country was ever ruled by more good 
princes, or ever produced fewer bad— Such are the fruits 
of the education they receive, and fuch is the kflbo which 
this nation holds out to all thofe who are fricttb ID a 
monarchical form of government* 

China contains about fifteen thoufand mandarins of let- 
terf , and a ftill greater number who afpir^ to that tkfe 

Their influence muft be very powerful, finoe it tri- 
umphed over the Tartars, who conquered Ghio% 
fubmittcd to the laws and cuftoms, and, what is ftdl J 
adopted the character and genius of the people whom 
they fubje&ed. 

MANDARINS OF LETTERS. 

To arrive at this degree, it is neceflary to paft through 
feveral others i fuch as that of bachelor (/Sir, or (fim) t stf 
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finxj huwtvcj, are* **v 
thofc on whom the chrd i 
only the gniin—. r iu of a arj 
daft. 

there St eight oswecs ox i 
firft is that of ike , 
wholly depends oa the wi of 
l*aty > orcudenes or tne i 
officers of the militia, are < 
the chief of which is called, 
of the em p er o r's council. 

From the second order of ■»■■**»—» crfu^ uJaA. 
axe wle&ed the viceroys and p'Mf*^ of 
councils of the different provinces. 

Tchemg^buety or Jthfl f mwmdtnmt 9 is At trie j 
to the third order : one of the principal **-» : +^" of 
is to ad as fecretaries to the 4 

The inandarim of tte fourth 
when no particular go t mams * is uaii u fad id 
when they belong *° ao ^ JKl * tribunal, hereto keep ci 
repair the harbours, royal lodging-frnufii, and barks of 
which the ea ap cww is proprietor, in their di&ri£L The 
fifth order, fmg-fi-tmtt have the isftpecbon of die tnxjpr* 
The fixth, tMB-ii**-bmj hare the care of the highways. 
The fcventh, or A*-/**, hare the fiiperintendence of the 
rivers ; and the eighth, ftilcd &*-/#», mat of the sea-coafts. 
In inoft, the whole admuuftration of the Chinese empire 
|S cntruAed to the mandarins of letters ; from among whom 
are chosen the governors of provinces, of cities of the firiF, 
fecond and third daft, and the p r es id ents and membtrs of 
all the tribunals. The homage which the people pay to 
every mandarin in office is nearly equal to that paid to 
the emperor. For as it is the received opinion of the 
that their monarch is the father of the whole 
to it is their opinion that the governor of a pro- 
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yincc is the father of that province, and that the manda- 
rin who is governor of a city is alio the father of that 
city. 

MANDARINS OF ARMS. 

The mandarins of arms are never indulged with the finalU 
eft (hare in the government of the ftate j even thcinfpedioi 
of the troops, 4s we have before obferved, belongs to a 
clafs of the mandarins of letters : however, to be admitted 
to the rank of mandarin of arms, it is neceflary, as for that 
of mandarin of letters, to have pafied through three de«r 
grees. Strength of body, agility in performing the dif- 
ferent military exercifes, ?nd a rea^inefc in, comprehend- 
ing and executing orders, are all that is required', and in 
thefe confift the various, examinations which candidates are 
obliged to undergo before they can be admitted to that 
rank. 

The mandarins of arms have tribunals, the members of 
which are fcle&ed from among their chiefs. 

The principal of thefe tribunals is fixed at Pe-kin,an4 
is compofed of five different claties.— The firft, named 
Heou-fou, formed from the mandarins of tfee rear guard 
—The fecond, called Tfa-fou, formed of the mandarins of 

the left wing The third, named Yeou-fou, formed of 

the mandarins of the right wing. — The fourth, called 
Tchong-fou, compofed of the mandarins of the advanced 
main guard — The fifth, called Tfien-fou, confifta of the 
mandarins of the advanced guard, * u , 

Thefe are fubordinate to a fupremc tribunal of «SPJ 
likewife eftablifhcd at Pe-kin, called Iong-tching-falli At 
prefident of which is one of the great lords of the em/fl% 
whofc authority extends over all the officers and foldim ef 
the army. This prefident has a mandarin of letters, wb? 
is a fuperintendent of arms, for an affeffor. He Ipi aft 
for counfellors two infpeftors named by tip onpm 
When thefe four perfons have agreed upon any meafy£ 
their refolutton muft be fubmittcd "to the revifiou of 
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fupreme court* called Pitg-fiu, add which k entirely of a 
civil nature. And fuch is the jcaloufy oCcifioned by mi- 
litary power, that the Ping-pou has under its jurifdi&ion 
the whole militia of the empire. 

The power of the chief mandarin of arms in the fieM 
is equivalent to that of our commanSers in chief. Under 
him he has a certain number of others who ad as lieute- 
nant-generals ; other mandarins difchargc the duty of co- 
lonels ; others that of captains j and laftly, others that of 
lieutenants and enfigns. 

There are reckoned in China between eighteen and 
twenty thoufand mandarins of war : their number confe- 
quently is fuperior to that of the mandarins of letters ; 
but the importance of the latter makes them confidered 
as the principal body of the empire. 

FORCES, MILITARY DISCIPLINE, ARMS OF THE TROOPS, 
DIFFERENT KINDS OF FORTIFICATIONS, &C. 

The troops of the Chinefc empire amount to more than 
feven hundred thoufand. The pay is about two-pence half- 
penny, in fine filver, and a mcafurc of rice, per day. The pay 
of a horfeman is double that of a foot foldier. The emperor 
farnimes a horfe£ and the horfeman receives two mea- 
Aires of ftnall beans for his daily fubfiftcnce. All arrears 
of the officers or men arc paid every three months, and 
nothing is left due to the troops beyond that term. 

The beft foldicrs of this empire are collected from the 
three northern provinces. Thofc fupplied by the reft are 
fcldom called form: they remain quietly with their fa- 
milies, enjoy their pay, and have fcldom occafion to 
remember that they are foldiers, except when ordered 
to qurll an infurrc&ion, accompany a mandarin gover* 
iiar, or to appear at a review. 

At every review their arms arc carefully infpe&eJ. 
Thofc of the cavalry confift of a helmet, a cuirafs, a lance 
and large (abre. Foot foldicrs arc armed with a pike and 
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fcbre ; fome with fufees, and others with bows and amrirfc 
If any of thcfe are found in bad Conditio^, or in die leaf 
rufted, the negledt i9 punched by thirty or forty blows 
with a ftick, if the culprit is a Chinefe; or with as many 
Ufhes, if he is a Tartar. 

Befides the fuperior officers of thefe troops, whom we 
have already mentioned, there are twenty-fonr captains- 
general, arid as many colonels of horfe, created by die 
Tartars, as a kind of infpe£tors appointed Id watch over 
the conduct of the Chinefe officers. :.'... *. - 

Though there is rtafon to believe that the ufe of artil- 
lery is very ancient in China* it appear* tp.fclve been to-* 
tally loft about the beginning of the laft century. 'Three 
or four cannons.were to be feen at the gates of Nan-kin t 
but not a Angle Chinefe at that period *af*»be found 
who knew how to ufe them. In 1 62 1 , when the city of 
Macao made a prefent of three pieces of artilfcry "to the 
emperor', it was found neceflary to fend three men aUb to 
load and fire them. 

. The Chinefe were then made fenfihfe flat. artillery 
might be employed with great fucceft flfainfttfafc. Tar- 
tars, who, having advanced as far as thfc boCto(D.x£ die 
great wall, had been inftantly difperfed by tke.dmecan- 
nons fent from Macao. The mandarins of arfms Hmdom 
gave it as their opinion, that cannons were the fceft anas they 
could ufe againft t'lefe barbarians: but the diffienfep was 
in procuring them, the Chinefe fcarcdy' knew how to 
point and fire a great gun ; and much lefs thejotof caflng 
them. F. Adam Schaal, a Jefuit miffionary, bu w em > 
rendered them this fcrvice. And fome tune aftbv Fflfcar 
Verbieft, another- Jefuit miffionary, undertook! byoflfcr 
of the emperor, to caft a new fet ; and, it is Cud, dm hs 
faifed the Chinefe artillery to the number of three bundles' 
arid twenty pieces ; he alfo taught them the mcthod-of Cer- 
tifying towns, of conftru&ing fortrcfies, and of ereAuf 
other edifices, according to. the rules < 
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The Jefuits fent from Europe Id China were not only zeal- 
ous mi ffionar ies, but their zeal was ttnked with talents which 
procured diem admiffion to the centre of an empire, tiH* 
then (hut againft every ft ranger. 

There are reckoned in China more than two thoufand 
places of arms, divided into fix different clafles ; viz. fix 
hundred of the firft ; five hundred, and upwards, of the 
fecond ; three hundred of the third ; about an equal num- 
ber of the fourth \ an hundred and fifty of the fifth j and 
three hundred of the lafh To thefe may be added about 
three thoufand towers, or caftles, difperfed throughout 
the whole empire, all of which are defended by garrr- 
fons. 

The foTtreffcs of China derive their principal ftrength 
From their lituation, which, in general, is wcH chofen. 
They have, befides a rampart, a brick-wall, towers, and 
« ditch filled with water. 

Nature hath fortified a great extent of the frontiers of 
this empire : the fea borders fix of the provinces ; but 
it is fo {hallow towards the fhore, that large veflels can-* 
not approach it: inacccfiible mountains cover it on the 
weft, and the remaining part is defended by the great 
wall. 

This fhipendous monument of human art and induftry 
exceeds every thing that we read of in ancient hiftory. 
The pyramids of Egypt are little, when compared with a 
wall which covers three large provinces, ft retches along an 
extent of fifteen hundred miles, and is of fuch an enor- 
mous thicknefs, that fix horfemen may eafily ride abreaft 
upon it. It is flanked with towers, two bow-(hots diftant 
one from the other, which add to its ftrength, and rendex 
it much eaficr to be defended. One third part of the able 
bodied men of China were employed in conftrucHng this 
wall, and the workmen were ordered, under pain of death, 
to place the materials of which it is compofed fo clofely, 
that the lcaft entrance might not be left for any inftrumeat 

Nn 
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of iron. This precaution contributed much to thefolitftf 
of the work, which is ftill in a great meafure entire, though 
built two thousand years ago. This celebrated wall * 
not only carried through the low lands and valleys, but aHp 
over hills, and up the ftcop brows of die higheft mountains. 
F. Verbieft, who had the curiofity to take the altitude of 
one of thofe upon which part of it is built, found tint 
it was 'one thoufand and thirty-fix feet above the level cf 
the (pot upon which he flood. The execution of thil 
work, therefore, muft have coft immenfe labour, fince it 
was often neceffary to tranfport the materials, of which it 
is conftru&ed, through a defcut country, and to convey 
them to eminences inacceflible to horfes or carriages. 
Father Martini, in his Chinefe Atlas, lays that this wall 
begins at the Gulph of Leao-tong* and reaches to the 
mountains near the city of Kin, on the Yellow River* 
and that, between thefe two places, it meets with no in- 
terruption, except to the north of the city of Suen, in die 
province of Pc-tcheli, where, it is intercepted by a ridp 
of hideous and inacceflible mountains, to which it if 
clofely united, and by the river Hoang-ho, which pafis 
through it in its courfe to the fea. He adds, that for ofar 
rivers of inferior fize arches have been conftru&ed, like 
thofe of a bridge, through which they find a paflage. It 
has no kind of fupport but what is ufually given to ordi- 
nary walls, and it is almofi of the feme form, not only 
where it ftrctches acrofs plains, which are very rare is 
that country, but even where it is carried over luj} 
mountains. An intelligent traveller (Mr. Bell), who, in 
1719, accompanied Capt. Ifmailof in his embafly toft- 
kin, tells us, that it is carried acrofs rivers, and over tks 
tops of the higheft hills, without the leaft interruption 
keeping nearly along that circular ridge of barren rockl 
which indoles the country 5 and, after running abojt j 
twelve hundred miles, ends in impaflable mountains wi, 
fcndy dc£irts. According tQ his account, the fimmlilgf | 
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coafifts of large blocks of fquare ftoncs hid in mortar ; 
but all the reft is contracted of brick. The whole is fo 
ftrong, and wdl built, that it feared j needs any repairs 
and, in fuch a dry climate, may remain in the feme con* 
dition for many ages. When carried over fteep rocks 
where no horfe can pafs, it is about fifteen or twenty feet 
high, and broad in proportion ; but when running through 
a valley, or crofting a river, you behold a ftrong wall, 
about thirty feet high, with fquare towers at certain inter* 
vals, and embrafures at equal diftances. The top of the wall 
is flat, and paved with cut ftone; and where it riles over a 
rock or eminence, there is an afcent by eafy ftone ftairs. 
He adds — tt This wall was begun and completely finifhed 
44 in the (hort fpace of five years ; and it is reported, the 
44 labourers ftood fo clofe for many miles, that they could 
4< hand the materials from one to another. This I am the 
44 more inclined to believe, as the rugged rocks among 
44 which it is built rauft have prevented all life of carriages ; 
44 and neither day for making bricks, nor any kind of 
44 cement, could be found among them. 99 — This barrier, 
fince the re-union of the Tartars and Chinefe, is almoft 
become ufetefe. 

The Tartars, who perhaps have loft fome of thrir 
military ardour, form the ftrongeft and braveft pan of the 
Chinefe militia. Every Tartar born in the ordinary dais 
is enrolled from his cradle, and when of age to carry arms 
muft be ready to take the field on the (hortrit notice. 
The emperor's fon, and every Tartar of diftinction muft 
be acquainted with the management of a horfe, know how 
to handle a bow and arrow, and to perform, at leift, the 
elementary evolutions. 

SUPERIOR TRIBUNALS. 

Tbs' principal of thefe tribunals is the Emperor's Grand 
Council, compofed of all the minifters of ftatc ; prefidents 
and aflcflbn of the fix fovercign courts, of whici we ar* 
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about to fpcak, and of thofe of three other tribunals, 
which we (hall alfo have occafion to mention. This coun- 
cil is never aflfembled but on affairs of the gresteft import- 
ance, for in ordinary cafes, die Emperor's Private Coun- 
cil is ftibftituted for it. 

The fix other fuperior tribunals of China are efta- 
blifhcd, like the preceding, at Pe-kin, under the general 
denomination ofkou-pou. The fitft is called lii-pou. This 
tribunal furniftcs mandarins for the different provinces 
watches over their conduct, keeps a journal of their tranf. 
actions, and informs the emperor of them; who punifbes 
or rewards according to its report. 

This tribunal is fubdivided into four others. The 
firft has the care of fele&ing perfons who, on account of 
their learning, talents, and morals, are proper for filling 
the different offices under government. The fecondfaas 
the examining of the conduit of the mandarins* The 
third affixes a feal to all public ads, gives to each of Ac 
mandarins the feals belonging to his dignity and cm-: 
plojrment, and examines the feals of the different (ti^atdu 
es addrcfTed to the court. The fourth inquires into the 
merit and conduft of the grandees of the empire, aawdl 
princes of the imperial blood, as others on whom, titles 
merely honorary are conferred. The principal tbjaft of 
the Chinefe government in this eftablifhmentis, tkfettbe 
different departments be properly infpeded, ctaj 
a&ion be thoroughly inveftigated, fuitable ic s m d a 
to the deferving, and punifhment inflicted on the gufltjp 
adequate to their crimes, 

H*u-p9u is the name of the fecomd court. 
nal has the fuperintendence of all the finances < 
It is the guardian of the treafures and domains of dec** 
j-eror : it keeps an account of his revenues and i 
gives orders for the payment of penfsons and 
nexed to certain offites, and for the delivery of 'rice, pins* 
of fdkj and money, which arc diftributed among tbejropl 
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lords, and mandarins of the empire. The coining of mo* 
jiey, the management of public magazines, and culfom* 
houfes, and the colle&ion of the duties, are all under its 
infpe&ion; it likewife keeps an exaft rcgifter of the fa* 
milies that compofe this vaft empire. This court has to 
afltft it fourteen other inferior courts, which are difperfcd 
throughout the different provinces of China. 

The third court, called Li-f*u> is the court of Cere* 
monies. Ceremonies form, in part, the bafis of the Chi* 
nefe government. It is the duty of this tribunal, there-* 
fore, to fupport, and enforce the observance of them ; the 
aru and fciences are alfo placed under its infpe&ion, and 
it takes charge of the repairs of temples, regulates eve* 
ry thing that relates to the annual facrifices offered up- 
by the emperor, and even to the entertainments which 
the emperor gives : he alio confults it when he is about 
to grant favours, or confer honors. This Tribunal aUb 
receives, lodges, treats and difmiflcs ambafladors; and 
fakes care to prefer ve tranquility among the different rdi*. 
gious fc£ls tolerated in the empire. It has four fubaltera 
tribunals toaffift it. 

The Tribunal of Arms, called Ping-ptu, forms the 
fourth (bvereign court. It comprehends in its jurifdidi* 
on the whole militia, and all the fortreues, arfenals, maga- 
zines and fterehoufes of every kind ; it infpeds all die 
manufactories of arms, examines and appoints officers of 
every rank, and is compofed of mandarins of letters only, 
as are the four tribunals dependent on it. 

The fifth fuperior tribunal, named Hong-pau y is the 
Criminal Bcnfch, *r General Court for all the Criminal 
Affairs of the Empire. Fourteen other tribunals are ap- 
pointed for its afliftancc ; but they are all fubordinate, and 
under its infpe&ion. 

The fixth fovcreign court, named Cong-pet/, or the 
Tribunal of Public Works, has the charge of furveying 
fad keeping in repair the palaces of (he emperor, princes 
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and viceroys, the buildings where the tribunals are he?d, 
the temples, tombs of the fovercigns, and all other pub- 
lie monuments. It has, likcwifr, the fuperintendence of 
the ftrcets, public highway*, briJ^es, lakes, rivers, bark*, 
and every thing that relates to navigation ; and alio, of the 
towers djemed ncccftary for maintaining peace and tfety 
in the interior parts of the empire. It has four inferior 
tribunals for aflxftants i:i the difcharge of its duty. Tr* 
firft, forms defigns and draws plans <*f public work*; the 
fecond, has under its di reft ion all the workfhop* in i*f 
different cities of the empire ; the third, furveys caufevrsvs 
roads, bridges, canals, rivers, Arc. and the fourth, nke* 
care of the emperor's palaces, gardens and orchards ar.d 
receives tteir produce. 

The members which compofc all thefc different irfe 
rior tribunals are half Chinefe and half Tartars ; and cadi 
has two prefidents, one of which is always a Taxtir 
born. 

None of thefc tribunals have abfolute power in their 
own jurifdiction : the drcifions of one can have no effect 
without the concurrence of fome other tribunal, and focne- 
f imes of feveral. Thus the tribunal of War haft under its 
direction the whole troops of the empire; the fecond 
h cut r uftcd with the payment of them ; and to the fixih 
belongs the care of the arms, tents ftores, &c necc&ry 
fir military operation*. Nothing, therefore, that relates 10 
any of truie can be put in execution without the concur- 
rcn'*e of thole three tribunals. 

Lviry fupreme tribunal has a!fo its cenfor, an offcer 
merely pflivc, who decides upon nothing, but watches 
ever a 1 !. He aili.ts ?t nil ailemblies, revifes all their arts 
a::*i nukes no mention to the tribunals of any irrcgula* 
r*r v he h.is nblVrvcd, but immediately acquaints theem- 
p.-ior. He informs him alio of die faults committed by 
the nin-idarins either in the public adminiftration of rf. 
t'a.i-«, or m ttuir private conduct. Thcfc cenfars hoM 
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tneir places for life, and this fecurity gives them courage 
to fpeak out, when they obferve any impropriety or 
ahufc. 

Their accufation is fufficient to fet on foot an inquiry* 
which generally leads to a proof; the accufed is then 
difcharged from his office, . were he even one of the firft 
men in the empire; and the commoneft perfon is after- 
wards held in as much eftimation as he* It is, how* 
ever, fomething remarkable^ that the complaints of thefe 
cenfors are referred to the very tribunals of which the ac- 
cufed are members* . 

Thefe cenfors form alfo a tribunal named Tou-che-y ven, 
which has the infpe£Uon of the whole empire : its mem- 
bers have the power of remonftrating with the emperor, 
whenever the intereft of the public, or that of the prince, 
renders it neccflary. Their infpection extends alfo over 
all lawyers and military men in public employments, and 
over every clafs of citizens. In fhort, they are, (trictly 
(peaking, placed between the prince and the mandarins ; 
between the mandarins and the people ; between the peo- 
ple and tamilies; between families and individuals; and 
they unite, generally fpeaking, to the importance of their 
office the moil uncorruptible probity and invincible cou- 
rage. The fovereign may, if he proceeds to rigour, take 
away their lives; but many of them have patiently fuf- 
fered death, rather than betray the caufe of truth, or wink 
at abufes. It is not therefore fufficient to get rid of one, 
in order to gain a point ; they mud all be treated in die 
tune manner, for the lad would tread with the fame re- 
Iblution in the ftcps of thofe who had gone before him. 

There is ftill another tribunal, which exifts, we believe* 
DO where but in China ; it is the tribunal of Princes, and is 
Compofed of princes only. Some of the ordinary mandarins 
indeed belong to it as fubalterns, whofe bufincfs is to draw 
HJt cafes and other writings neccflary for determining any 
hit The names of the children of the imperial family 
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are infcribed, as foon as they are born, in die regjAerl 
of this tribunal ; and to it arc consigned the dignities aol 
titles which the emperor confers upon them. This tri» 
bunal is the only court where they can be tried ; and, ia 
cafes of accufation, it abfolves or punches them, accord* 
ing to its pleafure. 

There is another tribunal no lefs peculiar to China thia 
the two preceding, but better known than either : it is the 
Tribunal of Hiftory, called Han-lin-yven. It is compoM 
of the greateft geniufes and of men of the mod profound 
erudition in the empire ; to this tribunal is entrufred the 
education of the heir apparent to the throne* and the com- 
pilation and arranging of the general hiftory of the em- 
pire. This laft part of their office makes them formidaUe 
■even to the emperor himfelf j for his attempts to opprds, 
or feduce them, would be configned to hiftory, in fpitecf 
all his efforts to the contrary. 

From this body are generally chofen the ca-lao y or on> 
darins of the firft clafs, and the presidents of the fuprcal 
tribunals. 

Civil Laws. 

The Chinefe have taken moft of their civil laws fan 
their canonical books of morality, and filial piety is tWr 
bafis. Some decrees of the emperors, refpedting the tb* 
fervance of certain ceremonies, which cuftom IMS cfla* 
blifhed, form the reft of the code. 

Every mandarin who is a governor of a province of 
city, is obliged, twice a month, to inftrud At p efh 
aiTembled round him, and to recommend to them At tk» 
fcrvancc of the following articles. 

I. You muft put in practice the duties prefcribti hf 
filial piety, and obferve that deference which is duett* 
a younger to an elder brother. By thefe means QfllpaB 
you lenrn to let a proper value upon thofe obligp^tf 
which Nature impofes on all men. 
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It. You mull always prcferve a refpe&ful remembrance 
tof your anceftors : hence will refult conftant peace and 
union in your family* 

ILL Let harmony and concord reign throughout every 
village : by this, quarrels will be banifhed, and law-fuits 
prevented. 

IV. Let thofc who cultivate the earth, and breed fdk- 
worms be efteemed and refpe&ed, you will then want 
neither grain for your nourishment, nor clothing to cover 
you. 

V. Let frugality, temperance, modefty and prudent 
economy, become the objedb of your reflexion, and 
regulate your condu&. 

VL Let the public fchoolsW carefully maintained; and, 
above all, let youth be inftru&ed early in the duties of 
life, and formed to good morals* 

VII. Let every one attend to his own bu/inefs, and to 
the duties of his office : they will then be better difcharged. 

VIII. Let religious fe&s be carefully extirpated as foon 
as they fpring up : it might be too late afterwards. 

IX. Let the terror of the penal laws be often held up 
Co the people* For rude and untraftable minds can be 
reftrained by fear only. 

X. Endeavour to acquire a perfe& knowledge of the rules 
of civility and polite nefs : thefe tend to maintain concord. 

XI. Let the education of children, and particularly of 
younger fona, be the principal objeft of your attention. 

XII. Avcrid (lander, and abftain from malicious accu- 
sations. 

XIII. Conceal none of thofe criminals who, on account 
rf their crimes, have been banifhed from fociety, and 
condemned to a wandering life : by concealing them, you 
become their accomplices. 

XIV. Be pundual in paying the duties and taxes im- 
pofed by the prince : this will free you from the opprcf* 

O o 
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fion of thofc who colled them, and from vexatious far* 

fuits. 

XV. Be careful to a£t in concert with flie magiftrat* 
of the diftrift to which you belong, and to fecond their 
efforts in difcharging the duties of their office : by theft 
means, they will be enabled to dcte& the guilty and to 
prevent robbery and theft. 

XVI. Rcftrain every fudden emotion of paflion ; and 
you will avoid many dangfert. 

From the manner in which thefe ordinances are deli- 
vered, it is evident that the fovercigns of China give 
even to their laws and regulations the form of m&ims 
and precepts. . Every law in Europe is preceded by a pre- 
amble, fetting forth the reafon of enafiing it *, but ip 
China the law invariably precedes the explanation of the 
motive. 

Thofe laws which concern marriage are very extenfiveL 
A Chinefe can have only one lawful wife ; and it i 
ncccflary that her rank and age fhould be nearly equal to 
his own ; but he may have feveral concubines, fridput 
ajny formality whatever, except firft paying to their pa- 
rents, if they have any, a certain fum of money, and 
entering into a written engagement to treat their daughtcn 
well. 

Thefe concubines are totally dependent on the ,Jawfid 
wife, their children are confidered at hers ; they addiefe 
her as mother, and give this title to her only. After fact 
death, they are obliged to wear mourning for three yfluv 
and to abfent themfelves from public examination^ fctf 
the death of their natural mother fubjedts them 10 the 
obfervance of none of thefe regulations. 

A widower, or a widow, may enter a fecond thneirtP 
the matrimonial ftatc without paying much attention •• 
any. of the preceding regulations. ■? 
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widow who hat children becomes abfolute miftrefs 
rfclf ; her parents can neither compel her to marry 

or to remain in a ftate of widowhood. 
idowt do not enjoy the fame privilege when they 
no male children* The parents of their firft huf- 
can place them in marriage, without their confent, 
owledge. They are authorifed by the law to do this, 
Jer that they may indemnify themfclves, for the 
f they have coft their former hufbands. This ftri&ly 
ng is felling them : however, if they are left with 

this traffic is fufpended ; and it cannot take place 

bring forth a fon. 

this law there are two exceptions ; the firft when 
rents of the widow aflign her a proper maintenance, 
imburfe thofc of the deceafed hulband ; the other, 

the widow embraces a religious life, and becomes 

icft. 

orces are granted in China, in cafes of adultery, 

I" diflike, incompatibility of tempers and difpofi- 

ibdifcretion, jcaloufy, abfolute difobedience, fterility, 

tditary and infectious difcafes. 

iQftmnd cannot fend away or fell his wife, until a 

t has been legally obtained. If this regulation ia 

\A\j obferved, the buyer and feller become equally 

le. 

wife, acknowledged as lawful, withdraws from her 

, die holband fues ; fentence is pronounced, and 

f fell the fugitive, who by this fentence ceafes to 

wife, and becomes his Have, 

law protects alfo the wife who is abandoned by 

(band. If he abfents himfclf for three years, (he 

bcrty to lay her cafe before the mandarins, who 

horife her to take another hu(band, but if (he antu 

their confent, (he is cxpofed to the moil rigorout 

nent. 

O 2 
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If a young woman has been betrothed to a young mart, 
and if prefcnts have been given and received by the parent! 
of the intended huiband and wife, that young woman can 
have no other huiband, and if fhe marries another the 
law declares fuch marriage null. 

If, in the room of a young woman (hewn to the fe- 
male confidant whofe bufinefs is to make up the match, 
another be fubftituted ; or if the daughter of a free raft 
marry his flave ; or, if any one gives his (lave to a free 
woman and pcrfuades her parents that he is his fon or 
relation the marriage is null and void ; and all thofe who 
have had any (hare in carrying on the fraud ase fcrerely 
punifhed. 

Every mandarin of letters is forbid to marry into any 
family refiding in that 'province or city of which he is 
governor. The marriage is not valid if he fiefpdb 
againft this law ; and he himfelf is oondemned to be 
feverely baAinadoed. 

It is unlawful for a Chinefe youth to marry wifle fee 
wears mourning either for a father or mother, if pre- 
mifes have been made prior to tip death of his pvtnt, 
every engagement ceafes upon that event, and the MB 
is obliged to give information of it to die patents if 
his intended bride. 

Marriage is alfo fufpended when a family e ip r i i rnirrs 
any fevcre misfortune : fuch as a relation being thrown 
into prifon j but this regulation mzy be fct afide, 
he gives his confent. 

Two brothers cannot cfpoufe two fitters ; a 
is not at liberty to marry his fon with the daughter of thd 
widow whom he efpoufes, nor is a man | it rrmi l fql to 
marry any of his own relations, however {HAutf fe *?■ 
grecs of confanguinity may be between them. 

Every father of a family is refpoqftble for the 
of his children and domeflics. All faults at? 11 
(e him which it was his duty to prevent. 
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No mother in China tut the right of making a will. 
Adoption is authorifcd by law, and the adopted child 
enters into all the rights of a lawful Ton, aflumes die name 
of the perfon who has adopted him, wears mourning, if 
he happens to die, becomes his heir, and has a fliare of 
his money and efFe&s, if any are left, as well as the reft 
of his children : a right only is referved to the father of 
making a few difpofitions in their favour. 

Children, whether adopted or not^ fucceed to thee/rates 
of the father, but not to his dignity or titles : the emperor 
alone can continue or confer thefe. 

Cuftom has rectified among citizens of the higher and 
middling dafles, a law which authorized a father to fell 
Us fan, and the file of children is at prefent rather tole- 
rated than authorized among people of inferior rank, who 
?re forbid to fell diem to comedians, or to thofe of mean 
and profligate lives. 

A fon is always a minor during the life of his father, 
who is abfolute mailer of whatever he has inherited from 
his anceftors, or acquired by his own induftry. A fon 
is liable for the debts contracted by his father, thofe of 
gaming excepted* 

A father's Iaft will cannot be fet afide on account of 
any error in the form. 

Slavery is authorifed in China ; but the power of the 
matter is entirely confined to what concerns his fcrvicc. 
He would be punifhed with death, were it proved, that 
he had taken advantage of his power, to debauch the 
daughter or wife of hisflave. 

No hufbandman can be harafled for the payment of taxes, 
pha he has begqn to till the earth ; that is from about 
the middle of fpring, to the beginning of harveft. 

Such are, in general, the cftablifhed laws in China, re- 
Jative to civil affairs. With regard to certain temporary 
fdidsifllied by different emperors, it can only be faid many 
Qf them have discovered wifdom and an attention to the 
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public welfare ; and others would certainly never have 
appeared, in a country where the perfons moft intereftcd 
had poiu:ffcd any fhare in- the government. 

PENAL LAWS, AND PROCEDURE IN CRIMINAL 
MATTERS. 

The mode of procedure in criminal cafes among tht 
Chincfe is exceeding flow ; and this, as the accufed per- 
fon is kept conftantly in prifon during the whole proeds, 
is a great evil, to fay the lead of it ; but this flowneb 
becomes often the fafeguard of thofe who are unjuftly ac- 
cufed ; and time frequently unveils the truth, which rauft 
always be unfavourable to the guilty; 

Every pcrfon accufed is examined by five or fix tri- 
bunals ; each of them examines the procefs ; and their in- 
quiries arc not only directed againft the accufed, but life 
againft the accufer and the witncfTes. ' 

The Chincfe prifons are not dungeons, difgufting with 
filth and obfeurity, like thofe of many European nation! 
they arc fpacious, and have a degree of convenience not 
generally found in fuch places. 

A mandarin is obliged to infpeft them* .and to fas 
prifoncrs properly treated, to fend for phyficians, and to 
fupply theip with remedies at the emperor's expence. 
If a prifoncr dies, the mandarins muft inform the em- 
peror, who often orders fome of the higher mandarins to 
examine whether he has faithfully difcharged his duty. 

The difference of the Chincfe puniuSments is regubttd 
by the different degrees of delinquency. Some of them 
will appear, however, exceedingly fevere and rigOfQM* m 
no doubt they are. , . * 

The flighteft of all their puniftiments is the ityfcaAt 
ufed only for chaflifing thofe guilty of trivial faults. Tl* 
criminality of the offender determines the number «f ' 
t>lows which he receives, but the loweft number U CWOty 
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The ciftperof orders this punifhment to be inflided upon 
fome of his courtiers ; but this does not prevent them 
from being afterwards received into favour. 

The baton, or pan-tfee, ufed for this punifhment, is a 
piece of bamboo, a little flatted, broad at the bottom, 
and polifhed at the upper extremity. Every mandarin haw 
authority t$ ufe it at pleafure, when any one forgets to 
falutc him, or when he adminifters public jufticc. On 
fuch occafions, he fus gravely behind a tabic, upon which 
is a bag filled with fmall flicks, while a number of petty 
officers (rand round him, each fumifhed with fome of 
thefe pan-tfiity and waiting only for his fignai to make 
ufe of them# The mandarin takes from the bag one of 
thofc flicks which it contains, and throws it into the hall 
of audience. The culprit is then feized, and ft retched 
out, with his belly towards the ground ; his breeches 
arc pulled down to his heels, and an athletic domeftic 
applies five fmart blows of his pan-tfee ; another fuc- 
ceeds, and beftows five more, if the mandarin draws an- 
other fmall baton from the bag, and thus, by gradation, 
until he is pleaded to make no more fignals. The offender, 
who has undergone this chaftifement, mult then throw him- 
felf on his knees before the judge, incline his body three 
times to the earth, and thank him for the care which hi 
takes of his education. It is difficult to conceive how a peo- 
ple not the dupes of the moft abject flavcry and fupcrtii- 
tioo, can be brought quietly to fubmit to this arbitrary 
exertion of power. 

The punifhment of the wooden collar is alfo ufed in 
China. This wooden collar is compofed of two pieces of 
wood, hollowed out in the middle, which, when put to- 
gcther, leave fufficicnt room for tlic neck of an individual. 
They are laid upon the fhouldirs of the criminal, and 
joined together, in fuch a manner, as to prevent l«i* leeing 
hi* feet, or putting hi* hanJs to his mouth \ lie is thus 
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rendered incapable of eating without the afliftance of an- 
other, and is obliged to carry his burden night and day. 
Its weight is from fifty to two hundred pounds, regulatsj 
according to the nature of the crime. 

For robbery, having broken the peace, diftinbed a 6* 
mily, or being a notorious gambler, the duration of this 
punifhment is generally three months. The criminal u 
not at liberty to take flicker in his own houfe : bs it 
ftationed in fome public fquare, at the gate of a city of fcs> 
ple, or of the tribunal in which he was condemned* 
When the term of his punifhment is expired, he is takca 
before the mandarin, who exhorts him in a friendly man- 
ner to amend his life, and, after he has received^ twenty 
(bund blows, he discharges him. 

Other crimes, of an inferior nature to homicide, sal 
punifhed by banifhment into Tartary, by condemns] 
the guilty to drag the royal barks for three years; tj 
marking the cheeks with a hot iron. 

Robbery between relations is more feverely pmjiHd 
than when committed on a ftrangcr. 

If any one gives information againft his father, JPPttoi 
grandfather, grandmother, uncle or ddeft brother, fee i» 
condemned to receive an hundred blows of Ihr/tB-jfc 
and to be baniihed for three years, if the accu&Ckm iajuftl 
if it prove falfe, he is ftrangled. 

Criminal intercourfe between relationi of 
fexes is punifhed in proportion to the 
guinity between them. 

Deficiency of duty to a father, mother, 
grandmother, is condemned by the law, and 
an hundred blows of the pan-tfie ; if abufivc 
ufed, the offender is ftrangled ; if he lifts his 
them, he is beheaded ; and if he wounds or 
his flefh is torn from his bones with red-hot pinces, fjsjf 
h* is cut into a thoufend pieces. . / 
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tf a ywnger brother abufes his elder, he it condemned 
x> receive in hundred blows of the pan-tfee. If he (hikes 
lim, he is condemned to exile. 

The burying place of every family is facred, unalten* 
iMe, and cannot be feized. The trees growing upon it 
cannot, on pain of death, be cut, except when they arc 
kcayed ; and even then, not until a mandarin has in* 
peAed them, and attefted their condition. Robbery of 
befc burying places, even of the fmalleft of their orna- 
nents, is punMhabie at (acrilege. 

The man who in an accidental quarrel happens to kill 
iris adverfary, U ftrangled without remiflion. A rope, 
tout fix or (even feet in length, with a running noofe, is 
thrown over the criminal's head ; a couple of domeftics 
pdonging to the tribunal pull it in different dire&ions, then 
mi a fiidden quit it ; a few moments after, they give a 
ccond pull, which generally finifhes the bufinefs. * 

In certain parts of China, the operation is performed 
pith a kind of bow. The criminal is placed on hie 
knees, the (faring of Ac inftrument is put round his neck, 
which being ftrongly comprefled by the elafticity of the 
»ow, hp is infbndy ftrangled when the executioner gives 
t a fmart pull towards him. 

Beheading is confidcrcd by the Chinefe as the mod dif- 
praceful of all punilhments. It is referved for the mod 
lefperate aflafliits only, or for thofc crimes equally atro- 
cious as murder. 

T* hi €*t in a tboufand fleets. This is a punlfhmcnt we 
believe unknown but in China. It is deftincd for (late 
criminals, rebellious fubjeds, and children who maim 
their patents. The criminal is tied to a pod ; the execu- 
tiofter fcalps the (kin from his head, and pulls it over his 
ryct ; he afterwards tears the flefh from different parts of 
hit body, and never quits this horrid labour until fatigue 
rendeti htm unable to proceed. He then abandons what 
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remains of the body to the ferocity of the people, thf 
finifh what he has left undone* 

Much has been written in Europe againft the torturing 
of criminals; either in the common or ixtraordiwj man- 
ner, and the cuftom is in general happily fupprefltd; but 
they air both pradifed in China, and even the ordinary 
torture is extremely fevere; it is applied to the feetaoi 
hands : for the feet aa inftrument is ufed which couth 
of three crofs pieces of wood ; that in the middle is find, 
the two others turn, and are moveable ; the feet of thft 
criminal are put into this machine, which fijueezes them 
fo clofe, that the ancle-bones become flat.. Thetortvt 
applied to the hands appears to be left painful ;> fmiD 
pieces of wood are placed diagonally between the fwgefr 
of the culprit ; his fingers are then firmly tied, with coi*,' 
and he is fuffcred to remain for a certain time in iht 
painful fituatiop. •*•'.• 

The extraordinary torture is horrid y it oonifis i 
ing fmall ga(hes in the body of the criminal, and 1 
off his Ikin in the form of thongs : this pttfiHhmcDt if 
ufed in cafes of treafon, or when, the criminal's pBt 
being clearly proved, it is deemed neceflary to coinpclhiM 
to difcover his accomplices. . i 

No fentence of death is ever put in ft*"-*— -until k 
has been approved and confirmed by the tt u f / e u . A 
copy of the procefs is laid before him ; a lunateflf dfcet 
copies are alfo made out, both in the ChinefestfHkTatU 
languages, which the emperor fubmits to the < 
of a like number of dodors, either Tartan 
When the crime is great, and clearly proved, thef 
writes at the bottom of the fentence, «« WheftfMi 
«« this order, let it be executed without delay.** Wtai 
the crime, though puniflublc by death according to la* 
is ranked only in the ordinary clafs, the emperor wdW 
at the bottom of the fentence, " Let the criminal be -ft? 
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u tained in prifon, and executed in autumn.*' The em- 
perot never writes an order for any execution unt^ he has 
prepared hirafelf by Rafting. 

This monarchy like all other fovereign princes, has the 
power of pardoning ; but he very feldom ufes this pre- 
rogative : there are, however, fome exceptions which law 
or cuftom dtred him to make; they however are not 
grqunded, as in Europe, on fome favourable circumftances 
in the cafe, but on fome relative fituation of the culprit, 
as fhould he prove the heir of an ancient family, &c. 
, A jailor who exercifes cruelty and oppreffion towards 
his prifoocrs ; a fubaltern judge who fubjeds a criminal 
to any rt&raints but thofe authorised by hr; a fuperior 
judge who aflumes a power of adding to the rigour and 
feverky of the law, are all puniflied, and their flighted 
punifliment always is to be depofed. 

In crimes where the punifliment is not capital, the near 
relation of an accufed perfon acknowledged to be guilty, 
is permitted, to put himfelf in his place, and to undergo 
the punifliment infl&ed by the law. F. du Halde cites 
a cafe of a fun, wbofc father was condemned to be bafti- 
nadoed. The young man threw his arms around the 
body of his father, and with tears begged to be puniflied 
in his dead. The mandarin, touched by the noble gene- 
roftty of the youth, pardoned the criminal : fo highly re- 
fpedted is filial piety in China. 

. The relations and friends of all perfons accufed, what- 
ever their crimes may be, are permitted to vifit them in 
pofon, and to give them every afliftance in their power : 
they are even encouraged to this, inflead of being pre- 



INTERNAL POLICE OF THE CITIES. 

Every city in China is divided into different divifions. 
An oAfcer is appointed for each diviiion, who is anfwerable 
far every thing that paffes contrary to good order ; and if 

P p % 
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he ncglcfls to make proper inquiry into any irrcgtrisflty, 
or €0 inform the mandarin governor* he is fubjedted 10 ti» 
fame punlfhment as thofe who are refractory. 

Every father of a family is obliged to anfwer fcr (he 
conduct of his children and domeftics, bcctafc he is ffft. 
ed with every kind of authority over them, Jhort of life 
or death. 

Neighbours are obliged to give every help and aflMance 
in their power to one another, in cafes of robbery and fiit, 
especially if thefe accidents happen in the ntytf-dme. 

Every city is furnifhed with gates, and all the ftrecu 
are barricadoed as foon as night cotfnftenees. Otntinds 
are polled at proper intervals, who flop all thrfe whs 
walk abroad in the night-time* and a nMnber of hoifc- 
men are generally Rationed on the ramparts, who gathe 
rounds for the fame purpofe. Seldom, howartr, do ft* 
pie of any chancier expofe themfelvcs to the dai^erof 
felling into the hands of the police* Nigb$ f ftp At 
Chinefe magistrates, is dtftgntdfor nfrf*, &dtb$4q f# 
labeur. 

Watch is likewife kept in the day-time at evtffytjty 
to obferve thofe who enter: for this purpobagoard 11 
ftationed at each gate \ paff e n gera are caicfoUf < 
and if they are discovered to be (hangers, they, wm I 
diately carried before a mandarin, and often 
the will of the governor is known. 

The backwardness of the Chinefe to 
among them, arifes from a fuppofition, that in 
time, an alteration of manners, cuftoms, and 1 
might refult from fuch an imercourfc, aid git* feM ft 
quarrels, party difputes, and fedition, and at i 
turn the government. 

When, to revenge an infuk, a quarrel takes ] 
throws afide the ftick, or whatever other 
have in his hand, and they decide it with t 
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but they frequently go before a mandarin, and beg him 
tofctUethedifputefortbcm. The magiftrate, alter bar- 
ing examined into the merits of the cafe, orders the mod 
culpable to receive a found haninarilng, and fcmetii 
even both of them. 

None but military people are permitted to wear 
in public, and thofe only during a&ual war: at other 
times they mud appear like plain citizens, except when 
they attend a review, mount guard, or accompany a man- 
darin. Proftituta ate not permitted to remain within the 
walls of any city, but they may refide in the fuburbs, 
though they muft Mt keep a houfc of their own. Some 
individual is expreCriy authorifcd to afibrd them lodging ; 
he muft watch over and obferve their condud ; and if 
there arifes any notfe or quarrel in his houfc, he alone is 
refponfiMe, and puniflied for it. 

Every city of China, and fomctime* even an ordinary 
town, has an efoMHhmenY, called by the Chinefe 7*»£- 
frntf where money nay be immediately b orrow ed upon 
pledges. No preliminaries are neceflary, the tranfrftion 
is concealed, and the borrower may remain unknown. If 
he choofas to teU his name, it is written down; if he does 
hot, no farther queflkms are alked him. Thofe who 
belong to thefe offices take an exa& defcription, when the 
cafe requires it, of the figure of the perfon, that they may 
be able, in any event, to give an account to the police. 

The ufual intercA of money in China b (aid to be thirty 
percent, which is a proof that coin is very fcarce. At this 
tale money may be borrowed at the Tang-pou. Every 
fledge is matted with a number when left at the office, 
wad the office muft be anfwerable for it ; but it is forfeited 
the very day after the term mentioned in the note of agree. 
*** is expired. 

Every diverfion that tends to promote or encourage idle- 
Mfty is abfoluCdy forbidden to young people ; and almoft 
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the whole of their time is devoted to ftudy. Such a mode 
of education would no doubt be highly difgufling to our 
youth in Europe ; but in a country where merit alone 
conduces to dignity and honour, and where ignorance is 
ncglcfled and defpifed, encouragement overcomes difguft, 
and no application is confidcred as a hardftiip. 

GENERAL POLICE* 

The roads are in general very broad ; they are paved 
in all the fouthem, and in fume of the northern provinces. 
Valleys have been filled up, and paffages have been cut 
through rocks and mountains, in order to make highways, 
and to preferve them as nearly as pofiiblc on a level. 
They are frequently bordered with very lofty trees, and 
fcmetimes with walls eight or ten feet in height, in which 
openings are left at certain intervals, which give a paflag? 
into crofs roads. On all the great roads covered feats -are 
erc&cd at proper diftances, where the traveller may (heller 
himfelf from the inclemency of winter, or the beat} of 
fummer, which are often excefllvc. Temples and pagodas 
are alfo frequently to be met with, to which admittapce 
is always granted in the day-time, though often refilled in 
the night, the mandarins only having the right of reftiflg 
in them as long as they think proper. 

The inns are fpacious and fufficicntly numerous on the 
principal roads ; but they are badly fupplied with provi- 
sions, and paficngcrs who have no beds with them muft 
flcep on a plain mat. 

The Chinefc government has published an itinerary of 
the whole Chinefe empire, which comprehends every mad 
and canal frcm the city of Pc-kin to the remotcft qttrc- 
mities of China. 

On all the great roads there are towers on the tope of 
which watch-boxes arc conftru&cd for. the convenience of 
reminds, and flag-flaffs raifed in order thai they map 
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make certain fignak in cafe ce aey v-i»ii»- Tiec mwi3B» 
which are fquarc, and generally bc£s cc irxx. iicttim. 
exceed twelve feet in heigh*. TLey^ ii:-Mrar»rr- xi*e 
battlements when they are fccsSs :=pon aer cc rur *sas 
which conduct fo court, and they axe x£o pnuiast ra 
very large bells of cail iron. They Serve sll> as pa§- 
houfes, and the foldiers convey the letters oc >«nr«c»*»»**r 
from one to the other, guarded by £x ceber hirie isk- 
diers. 

Conveyance of every kind is eafy in Crr^a : h»1~i mi 
lers find link difficulty in getting their baggage trarfVjrai 
from one place to another, lnevcry cry there are n ■ 
bcrs of porters afibciatcd under a common eiikf, wb» 
regulates their engagements, fixes the price ot ihrir la- 
bour, receives their hire, and is refponSble fcr every tLlng 
chey carry. When porters are wanted, be forafbe* as 
many as may be necrfiary, and fives the fame zuxaba 
of tickets to the traveller, who returns one to each porter, 
when their work is dene. Thefe tickers they cz.i-.-~z o 
their chief, who immediately pajs ihcxn irxn the ocrsey 
he received in advance. 

This eftablifhment is directed by the gmera! pc~ce of 
the empire. On all the great reads the traveller finds in 
every city fcveral offices of this kind, that h* ve a fvt'Jed 
correfpondence with the next through which he inrerids to 
purfue his route. Brfore his departure, he emir* to or>e 
of thefc offices a lift of t>>fc throws he wants removed, 
which is immediately inferred in a Lo»jk ; a^i if he has oc- 
cafion for two, three, cr fourhundreJ j »rt:rs, !.c imme- 
diately obtains them. Every thing is weight \ by the chief, 
and the hire is five-pence per h:;ndrci weight fcr «>ne 
day's carriage. An exadt remitter ofc\cr\ article i> kept 
in the office, aoJ the traveller pays the m f »n.v in advance, 
after which he has no occafion to give himftti'any trou- 
ble ; on Lis arrival at the next city he find* Us baggage 
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at the correfponding office, where it is delivered to hia 

with the moft fcrupulous fidelity. 

The police alfo regulates the cuftom-houfcs ; becaufe 
every thing is managed on the emperor's account. The 
officers belonging to thefe cuftom-lioufes are exceedingly 
civil: they have no concern with any dab of people but 
merchants, whom they never diftreft by rigorous exacti- 
ons. Travellers are not ftotft here until their baggage is 
examined, although the officers are authorised to do fo ; 
nor is ths fmalleft fee required from them. 

Duties are paid, either by the piece, or by the load : 
in the former cafe, credit is given to the merchant's book, 
and no further inquiry is made. 

FINANCES. 

Thegreater part of the taxes in China are paid incomao- 
ditics. Thofe who breed (ilk-worms pay their taxes in fiflfi, 
the hufbandmen in grain, and the gardeners in font* Ae. 

This mode of impofing taxes is far from detrimental to 
the government, as in every province there are in its fa> 
vice numbers of mandarins, officers, foldiera, and pen* 
fioners of different kinds, who are fumUhed with every 
ncceflary for food and clothing, fo that the ankles col* 
leded as taxes, are nearly all confirmed in tbojc provinces 
in which they are levied. If any thing remains, U is k&$ 
on the account of the emperor, and the amount is deposited 
in the imperial treafury. 

The taxes paid in money, arifc principally from die 61? 
of fait, which belongs exclufively to the emperor} fans 
the duties paid by veflels on entering any of the ports I 
from the cuftoms and other impofts on various b u nch es 
of manufacture. Thefe excepted, the trader contributes 
little towards the exigencies of the ftate, and die ) 
ftill iefs. The weight of the permanent and perioral I 
therefore falls on the hufbandman. 
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Bcfidcs the confumption in each diftrift for difcharging 
the ordinary expences of government, a referve is made 
to anfwer accidental demands* A proper ftatement of 
taxes paid in the provinces, of what is referved in the 
different cities, or contained in the principal treafuries of 
the empire, is fubmitted annually to the examination of 
the grand tribunal of finances, which revifes the whole 
and keeps an account of what is contained* and of what* 
vver furplus may be left. 

The emperor's revenue amounts to more man forty-one 
millions fieri ing, which might be eafily increafed by new 
impofitions j but the Chinefe emperors feldom exercife 
this privilege. They feem to confidcr it the principal glory 
of a prince, to be fparing of the property of his fubjeds, 
and to provide for the exigencies of the ftate, if poffible* 
without having recourfe to fo disagreeable an expedient* 

The annual expences of government are immenfe; and 
the emperor dke&s them as he thinks proper : thefe ex- 
pences, however, arc regulated in fuch a manner as never 
to be augmented but in cafes of the utmoft neceflity. In- 
deed, adminiftration often makes great favings, which 
fcrves to increafc the general treafure of the empire, and 
prevents the impofition of new taxes when war becomes 
unavoidable, or unforefecn calamities defolate the empire* .. 

The current coin of China confifts only of one kind ; 
it is denominated a caxee, and is made of copper. It is of 
a round figure, and about nine-tenths of an inch in dia- 
mcfiT, has a finall fuuarc hole in the middle, and is in- 
fo i bed with two Chinefe words on the one fide, and two 
Tartar w^rJs on the other. In fome of the provinces it 
is made of that white copper we have before mentioned. 

Silver has no proper figure, its value is regulated by 
Wt'.jjht only. 

The Chinefe government does not think that gold or 
fill /r money add to the richnefs of a ftate. China con-* 
iaini manv mines of gold and filver j few, however, art 



permitted to be opened, but thofe of iron, copper, tin, anS 
lead are worked, as their produ&ions are judged necefiary 
and ufefuK 

With refpe£t to commerce, the Chinefe entertain an 
opinion that it is ufeful only fo far as it eafes them of their 
fuperfluities, and procures them neceflaries: on this ac- 
count, they confider even that which they carry on at 
Canton as prejudicial to the interefts of the empires 
<c They take from us" fay they, cc ourfilhj teas, anaTenr* 
tt porcelain : the price of thefe articles is ralfii through 
c€ all the provinces ; fuch a trade, therefore, eannet tr 
tf beneficial The money brought us by Europeans > and 
c< the high-priced baubles which accompany if, are mere 
c< fuperfluities to fuch a fate as ours. We have no occafiow 
u for more bullion than what may be neeeffary H anfwtr 
cc the exigencies of government ', and to fnpply the relatktf 
* wants of individuals" 

The only commerce which the Chinefe confider of ntf 
advantage, is that which they keep up with Tartaryaarf 
Ruffia; as it furniflxes them, by barter, with thofe fan fir 
much ufed in all the northern provinces. 

The difputes between the Ruffians and Chine*, cob* 
cerning the limits of their refpeftive empires, fcem W 
4iave firft paved the way for that commercial hlmmiitf 
which has fubfifted between them fince the peace con* 
eluded in 1689. This treaty was figned on die Ifth of 
Auguft of the above year, under the reign of Ivan aaf 
Peter Alexiovitz. The chief of the emhafly on thtprf 
of Ruffia was G olovin, governor of Siberia. Two JB&te, 
Pereira and Gerbillon (the former a native of ft rt ap^ 
the latter of France), were deputed by the empNr of 
China ; and the conferences were held in Latin, with a 
German in the Ruffian ambafiador's train* who was afc* 
quainted with that language. By this treaty the Rnfia* 
loft a large territory, befides the navigation of the thai 
Amoor, called by the Mantchew Tartars, Sagbaliem-nki 
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but, In return, they obtained what they had long defired, 
a regular and permanent trade with the Chinefe. Th? 
firft intcrcourfe between Ruffia and China commenced in 
the beginning of the feventeenth century, at which period 
a fmail quantity of Chinefe merchandize was procured 
by fome Ruffian merchants from the Kalmouck Taitart. 
The rapid and profitable fale of thefe commodities encou- 
raged certain wayvedes of Siberia to attempt a direct and 
open communication with China. For this purpofe feveral 
pcrfons were at different times deputed to Pe-kin* and, 
though they failed of obtaining the grant of a regular 
commerce, their attempts were, however, attended with 
fome important confluences. The general good recep- 
tion which the agents met with, tempted the Ruffian 
merchants to fend occafional traders to Pe-kiru By thefe 
means, a faint connection was preferved with that metro- 
polis. The Chinefe learned the advantages arifing from 
the Ruffian trade, and were foon prepared for its fubfe- 
qucnt eftablifhment. This commerce, carried on by in- 
tervals, was entirely fufpended by the hoftilities on the 
river Amoor; but, after the treaty of 1689 (in which 
both (ides fwore eternal peace, and prayed, that the Lord, 
the Stvereign *f All Things, might punijb thofe, by a 
fudden deal by who ft.ould firj} think of rekindling thejlames 
if war) % the Ruffians engaged with uncommon alacrity 
in their favourite branch of traffic. The advantages arif- 
ijig from it were foon found to be fo confiderable, that 
Peter L formed a defign of ftill farther enlarging it. For 
this purpofe, in i692,hcdifpatched to Pe-kin IJbrand Ides, 
a native of the dutchy of Holftcin, then in his fcrvice, 
who rcquefted, and obtained, that the liberty of trading 
to China, which, by the late treaty, had been granted to 
individuals } might be extended to caravans. 

After this arrangement, caravans went regularly from 
Ruffia to Pe-kin, where a caravanfary was allotted for 
their reception j and all their expenecs, during their con- 
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tinuanct in that metropolis, were defrayed by the emperor 
of China, The right of fending thefe caravans, and the 
profits arifing from them belonged to the crown of Ruffia. 
In the mean time, private merchants continued, as before, 
to carry on a feparate trade with the Chincfc, not only at 
Pe-kin, but alfo at the head quarters of the Moguls. The 
camp of thefe roving Tartars was generally ftationed near 
the confluence of the Orhon and Touh, between the 
fouthern frontiers of Siberia and the Mogul defert. A kind 
of annual fair was held at this fpot, by the Ruffian and 
Chinefe merchants, who brought their refpedive commo- 
dities for fale. This rendezvous foon became a fcene of 
riot and confufion ; and repeated complaints of die drun- 
kennefs and mifconduft of the Ruffians were tTanfmitted 
to the Emperor of China. Rang-bi^ exafperated by 
thefe complaints, and by the frequent reprefentations of 
his fubjefts, threatened to expel the Ruffians from his 
dominions, and to prohibit them from carrying on any 
commerce, either in China, or in the country of the Mo- 
guls. This circumftance occafioned another ernbafiy id 
Pe-kin in the year 17 19. Capt. Ifmallof, the ambaffidor 
who was deputed to accommodate matters, fiicceedcd ia 
his ncgociation : he adjufted every difficulty, to die JatiC- 
fa£tion of both parties j and, on his departure, Laurence 
Lange was permitted to remain at Pe-kin, for die pur- 
pofe of fuperintending the conduct of the Ruffians, The 
rcfidence of this gentleman in that metropolis wai) 
however, but fhort ; for he was foon after compelled to 
leave China and return. His difmiflion was owing 
partly to a fudden caprice of the Chinefe, and partly 
to a mifunderftanding between the two courts, refpefiiqg 
fome Mogul tribes who bordered upon Siberia. Thefe 
tribes had thrown themfelves under the protection of 
Ruffia, and were demanded by the Chinefe. Their re- 
qucft was not complied with ; and this refufal, added to 
the 4iforderly conduct of the Ruffians, who again begpl 
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provinces, comprehending every individual without regarf 
to age, ( n x> or rank. Befides this, there is a feeortd, 
which is partial, containing only die lower clafle9 
of people, from fixteea to fifty. This laft roll ferves to 
regulate every thing relating to vaflalage, to facilitate 
public furvevs, and to affift the operations of the police, 
&c. By means of thefe regiftcrs, a fpeedy and certain 
method is always found of afcertaining the fituation of 
families or individuals in all circumftances, in which go- 
vernment or private perfons may be intereftcd. They 
aJfo enable the government to judge what number of 
people have perifhed by J inundations, earthquakes, or 
epidemical di (tempers ; to determine what fuccours are 
neeefiary in years of fcarcity ; to know the date of agri- 
culture ; how far manufactures can be extended ; and 
what number of military people each canton can furnifh. 
'flic government has alfo an accurate and minute account 
of all the lands in each diftriS, of their different degrees 
of fertility, and what is cultivated in them. 

Public magazines and granaries, furniflicd with every 
kind of provifion neceflary for relieving the diftrefles of 
the people, in cafe of public calamities or unforcfeen dif- 
afters, are creeled in the different provinces. Adminiftra- 
tion are always provided againft every event ; and as they 
are acquainted with the minuteft expence neceflary to 
be incurred, every thing is done in proper feafon with 
dignity, and without embarraflment. Every mcaiure is 
carried into execution with the confent of the emperor. 
Memorials are prefentcd to him by the different tribunals, 
in which they propofc plans for promoting the happinefs 
of the people and the welfare of the ftatc, and he receives 
or rejects them as \v: thinks proper. Thefe tribunals are 
entruftcd with the execution of thofc fchemes which are 
approved \ they keep an exact account of the money ex- 
pended, and lay their documents, properly attcfted, be- 
fore him. Lcgul formality i$ clofcly adhered to in all 
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This commerce is entirely a trade of barter. The 
Ruffians are prohibited to export their own coin; and 
they find it more advantageous to take goods in exchange, 
than to receive bullion at the Chinefe ftandard The 
principal commodities which Ruffia exports to China 
are furs of different kinds, the moft valuable of which 
are thofe of fea otters, beavers, foxes, wolves, martens, 
fables and ermines. The greater part of thefc (kins arp 
brought from Siberia and the newly-difcovered iflands; 
but, as they cannot furnilh a fupply equal to the demand, 
foreign furs are imported to Peteriburgh, ami thence 
tranfportcd to Kiatka. England alone nirniihes a large 
quantity of beaver's and other (kins, chiefly procured 
from the American fcttlemcnts. According to Mr. Coxtj 
the number of fkins exported to Peterlburgh in the year 
1777, amounted to twenty-feven thoufand three hundred 
and fixteen beaver, and ten thoufand feven hundred and 
three otter fkins. The Ruffians alfo fend to China dot}i 
of various kinds, hardware, and live cattle, fuch as camels^ 
horfes, &c. The commodities procured from China are 
raw and manufactured filk, cotton, porcelain of all forts, 
jhubarb, mufk, Sec. The government of Ruffia has re» 
ferved to itfelf the exclufive privilege of purchafing rhu- 
barb : it is brought to Kiatka by fome Bucharian mer- 
chants, who have entered into a contract to fupply the 
crown with it in exchange for furs. The expo rt ation 
of the beft rhubarb is prohibited by the Chinefe, uftdqr 
the fevereft penalties : it is, however, procured in fafi- 
cicnt quantities, fometimes by clandeftinery mixing k 
with inferior roots, and fometimes by means of a < 
band trade* Great part of Europe is fupplicd with • 
drug from Ruffia. 

INTERIOR ADMINISTRATION. 

In this vail empire there is kept a regifler or 
enumeration of ail the people by families, ^flriflft,' 
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provinces, comprek?nding every individual without Ttgvl 
to age, f°x, or rank. Befides this there is a tecondt 
which is partial, containing only the lower cfafes 
of people, from fixteen to fifty. This !aft ro!! fsrres to 
regulate every thing relating to vailalage, to facilitate 
public furveys, and to affift the ope-at'oa* of the pc!kr, 
&c. By means of thefe regifters, a fpeedy and ceuaa 
method is always found of ascertaining the fi tuition of 
families or individuals in al! circumfiances, rrs whjd* go- 
vernment or private perfons may be brerrfed Tfcrr 
alfo enable the government to judge w**at p. unb er of 
people have perifhed by } inundations, earStpices, or 
epidemical diftempers; to determine what fncrc-ors are 
neceflary in years of icarcity ; to know the fete of arr:- 
culture; how far manufactures can be extersiei; aa* 
what number of military people each cantcn ai :cm3i. 
7Tie government has alio an accurate and rr.:n-jre a csjLJg 
of all the lands in each diftriii, of their different ierrees 
of fertilifv, and what is cultivated In therr- 

Public magaiines and granaries fjm".fht£ w>.h rrrr 
kind of provifion neceflary for re!:r..r.z the i :ve:7:* -:f 
the people, in cafe of public cilimiiies cr un>- rcfeen <T.f- 
afters, are erefted in the different provinces. Acrr.ir.ifrra- 
tion are always provided again* every event ; ir.i 2? they 
are acquainted with the mi.vjtcir expencs nece:Tirv ro 
be incurred, every thing is dene in proper fee/ n with 
dignity, and without embarrafTment. Every me*: \:re is 
carried into execution with the anient of thr ct.zc rjr. 
Memorials are presented to him by the dirTrrcTv: tr.r -iralt, 
in which they propofe plans for promoting the hapf.r.efs 
of the people and the welfare of the ftatc, and he receives 
or rejcAs them as he thinks proper. Thefe tribur.as are 
entrufted with the execution of thofe fchemes which are 
approved ; they keep an exact account of the money ex- 
pended, and lay their documents, properly attefted, be- 
fore him, Ler.»l formality is clofcly adhered to in all 
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tranfa&ions, and a watchful eye is kept oyer cvciy de- 
partment of the ftate. 

The Chinefe government determines, in the minuted 
manner, the drefs for each feafon, and likewife the price 
of thofe drefles for every age and condition* The em* 
peror himfelf is not excepted in thefe regulations : his 
drefles of ceremony are more or lefs fumptuous according 
to the religious, political, or domeftic ceremonies for 
which he ufes them. The particular drefs for each clafs 
Is (o accurately defcribed in the fumptuary code, as to 
diftinguifh, on the firft view, the rank, and condition of 
thofe who wear it. 

Of palaces the emperor has a great number. Each ca- 
pital of a province contains one, which is made the refi- 
dence of the viceroy. There are fome alfo in cities of 
inferior note, which arc appropriated for the ufe of thofe 
mandarins who enjoy places under government. 

Bridges have been multiplied in China in proportion 
to the number of its canals and rivers : they confifl of 
three, five, or feven arches ; the centre is from thirty to 
forty feet wide, and raifed very high, that barks may 
caflly pafs without lowering their malls. 

The utility of canals mull be great in countries where 
cultivation is carried to its utmofl extent, as is the afe 
in China, and it enjoys the advantage of having a greater 
number of navigable canals than any other country* 
Thefe canals are from twenty to thirty yards in breadth, 
and generally bordered with cut ftone, which has the 
appearance of flate -coloured marble. 

The expence of conftrucling and repairing tJiefc c 
tials is defrayed by government, which thus afford* each 
province the ready means of tranfporting its fupcrflttjtic 
to another, and of receiving in return a fapply of J 
commodities as it ftiay want. 

Agriculture is the principal rcfource of the Chli 
who confider it as the firft and moft honourable oi 
profeflions. 
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The people are allowed to ufe a portion of the grain 
of every crop, for the purpofes of brewing and diftilla- 
tion ; but if the harveft happens to be bad, an order is 
iflued for the fufpenfion of thefe operations. 

The Chinefe emperors do not confine themfelves to 
the publifliing of regulations refpe&ing agriculture, but 
they encourage it by their own example; of this the cele- 
brated ceremony, in which the emperor tills the earth with 
his own hands, has been often mentioned, and may be 
confidered as a proof. This ceremony is as follows : 

Spring begins in China always in the month of Fe- 
bruary, but not regularly on the fame day. This epocha 
is determined by the tribunal of Mathematics, That 
of Ceremonies announces it to the emperor by a memo- 
rial, in which every thing neccflary to be done by the 
prince on that occafion is mentioned with the moft (cra- 
pulous minutcnefs. He firft names twelve of the moft 
illuftrious perfons in his court to accompany him, and to 
hold the plow after he has performed his part of th« 
ceremony. Thefe are always three princes of the blood, 
and nine prefidents of fuprcme courts. The places of 
thofewho are too old or infirm to undergo this labour 
may be fupplied by their aflcflbrs, but they muft always 
be authorifed by the emperor. 

This feftival is preceded by a facrificc which the fovc- 
reign offers up to the Chang-ti^ or Supreme Being. 
The emperor prepares himfclf by three days failing, and 
thofc who are to attend him fubmit to the fame regu- 
lations. Others are appointed by the emperor on the 
evening before the ceremony, to proftrate themfelves at 
the fepulchre of his anccllors, and to acquaint them that 
on the day following he intends to celebrate a grand 
Sacrifice. 

The place where the emperor offers up the fpring facri- 
fice, is a fmall mount, a few furlongs diftant from the 
city, fifty feet in height : this elevation is exprefsly prc- 

Rr 
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fcribcd by the rules of the ceremony, and cannot Be (fit 
penfed with. The emperor, who facrifices under the ti- 
tle of fove eign pontiff, invokes the Chang-ti, and prays 
for abundance in favour of his people. He then defcends, 
accompanied by the princes and prefidents, who are to put 
their hands to the plow along with him. The field let 
apart for this purpofe is at a fmall diftance from the mount* 
Forty labourers are fete&ed to yoke the oxen, and to pre- 
pare the feeds which the emperor muft fow. Thefc (beds 
are rf five different kinds, and fuch as are considered as 
the moft ufeful and neceflary, viz. wheat, rice, millet, 
beans, and another fpecies of millet, called' by the Chinefe 
Cao-leang. Thefe are brought to the fpot in magnificent 
boxes, carried by perfons of the moft diftinguifhed rank. 

The emperor takes hold of the plow, and turns up fe- 
deral furrows. The princes do the lame in fueceffion* 
and after them the prefidents. The fovereign then throws 
into the earth the five kinds of feed before mentioned, 
after which four pieces of cotton cloth, proper for making 
drefles, are dift.ibuted to each of the labourers who sf- 
fifted in yoking the oxen, and who prepared the feeds. 
The lame prefent is made to forty other peifonS, more 
advanced in years, who have been only Ipeftatars of the 
ceremony. This ceremony certainly ftrikes die minds of 
the labouring people, and greatly contributes to encourage 
their induftry. 

We cannot judge of the Chinefe peafantry from thole 
of Europe *, especially ia what relates to the advsnttges 
acquired by education. Free fchools are very numerous 
in every province of China, and many of the villages are 
not deftitutc of this advantage. The fons of the poor rnt 
there received as readily as thofe of the rich, and 
duties and ftudies are the fame ; the attention of the 1 
iters is equally divided between them ; and from the i 
©bfeure fcurcs talents often fpring, which afterwards 1 
a confolcuous figure on the grand ftagc cf life. Indeed 
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-nothing is more com-non in China, than to fee the loo qf 
a peafant, governs r ' f that province in which his father 
long toiled, in cul rivaling only a few acres. 

The Chi ncfe have been greatly reproached for their in- 
humanity in murdering and exposing their children. And 
though neither the one nor the other is authcr'fec by any 
law, both, and particularly the latter, are Lr^oncd by 
circuraftances; but there melancholy fcenes are GDweror 
much lefs frequent than has been reported in Europe. 

The crime of mu dering chJJren, in Grna, is mo£ 
-commenty owing to the fanaricifin of icolatry — a fenaticiCH. 
which prevails only among the loweft cf the people, 2I3 ^ 
is in obedience to the oracle of a borze, to deliver thea*- 
ielvcs from the power of magic fpelis or to d-fcrarge a 
vow. Thefe infatuated wretches then prrc-pitite raeir 
children into the river, by which the)' imagine they make 
an expiatory facrifice to the fpirit of the river. 

It frequently happens that the bodes cf ch Idren which 
arc fcen floating on the water, have n„: beer* :hr:vr- into 
-it till after their death ; and the iaaac iikiTviie ii the czSe 
-with many of thc& found In :he f;rc^t>, o: lyi-.g r.ear the 
public roads. This has g"vcn occafior. to th.nk the crime 
of murder more common than .t i=. The poverty of the 
parents fuggefts this ftep. became their child, en are then 
.buried at the expence cf the police. 

With refpeft to thofe children who are expofed alive, 
government employs as much vigilance to ha\e them car- 
ried away, as it bellows care on their education. This 
certainly is tolerating the cuftcm, and g v.V.g p rple ir.ti- 
.mation to expefe the r children in tnc r.:gh: time, and, 
no doubt, encourages the practce ; but the d. elates of 
humanity feem here to be united with h~f-' rf p<»l cy. 

Nothing is neglected in Ch.r.a that h;;s zn\ re! ::on to 

government, and adm'nift-ation confider even the ^7 re 

as an eflential part of the politic: 1 ccnflitution. This 

gazette is printed daily at Pc-kin, and is circujatetf 
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i , throughout every province of the empire. It contains an 

, account of all thofe objc&s to which the attention of a<U 

miniftration is dire&ed, and admini ft ration are remits in 

t nothing ; they enter into the minutcft details ; grant fuc- 

cour in proper feafon j reward with liberality, and punifh 

» ; with juftice. Nothing is inferted in this gazette which 

has not been fubmittcd to the emperor, or which has not 
come immediately from him j and inevitable death would 

| ' be the confequence to any one who (hould infcrt any thing 

falfc in this minifterial paper. 

No law or fentence is of any force until the emperor's 
feal is affixed to it. This feal is about eight inches fquare, 
of fine jafper, a kind of precious ftone highly valued in 
China. The fovcreign only is entitled to have a feal of 
this fubftance. Thofe which he gives to princes are made 
of gold ; thofe of the viceroys and great mandarins, of 
filver ; and thofe of inferior mandarins or magiftrates mull 
be made of lead or copper ; and their fize is larger or 
fmallcr, according to the rank which they hold as manda** 
rins, or in the tribunals. 

The authority of infpe&ors fent into any of die pro- 
vinces, is confirmed alfo by the feal of the emperor. The 
duty of thefe deputies is to examine into the.Condu£t of 
governors, magiftrates, and private individuals; and if 
any of them think it his duty to fummon the viceroy be- 
fore his tribunal — this great man, with all his importance, 
is obliged to attend. Has a fuperior behaved ill to an 
inferior magiftratc — the former becomes the prifboer of 
the infpc&or ; and, until he has cleared himfelf from etcry 
imputation, he is fufpended from his office. The viceroy, 
on the contrary, is permitted to enjoy his, until the inspec- 
tor's report is made to the emperor, which generally de* 
cides his fate. 

The emperor himfelf fometimes thinks proper to dif» 
charge the duty of thefc infpe&ors in fome of the pro* 
▼inccsj and Kang-bi } one of the moft celebrated of t)M 
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All mandarins, whether Tartars or Chinefe, of arms, 
or of letters, arc obliged, every three years, to give in 
an exact account of the faults they have committed in dif- 
charging the duties of their office. This confeffion is 
examined at court, if it comes from a mandarin belonging 
to any of the four firft eludes ; but the confeffions cf the 
mandarins in the lower dalles, muft be laid before the 
provincial tribunal of the governor : government alio 
makes private inquiry to difcovcr whether in this con- 
feffion ftrlcl regard has been paid to truth. 

Thefc informations are addreffed to the Tribunal of 
Mandarins, and arc there carcfuLy examined *, the merits 
and demerits are carefully weighed in the balance of juftice T 
and the names of the examined mandarins are afterwards 
formed into three clafles. The firft confifting of thofe 
for whom rewards and preferment are intended ; the fe- 
cond, of thofe whofe conduct defcrves reprehenfion, and 
to whom gentle admonition, accompanied with a few 
oblique hints refpecling their future conduct, will be 
given ; and the th rd of thofe whom it is intended to fuf- 
pend for a certain time, or to remove for ever from their 
employments. 

We have already given an account cf the war eftablifh- 
ments, and military d.fciplinc of China. We (hall, how- 
ever, add a few words on that fobjccl as far as it Hates 
to the interference of government. Nothing is neglected 
bv adminift ration that can tend to e:;citc emulation amon** 

o 

the troops, or engage them to refpe-ci the civil laws. 

A great part of the Tartar fam-lics are lodged in bar- 
racks, erected in the fuburbs cf Pc-kin, or in the adjacent 
country, where every common CM'cr is allowed z feparate 
apartment for the ut'e of his fam ly, a»:d there are houfes for 
the officers, fuited to their rank, and even publ.c fchool% 
where the Tartar youth receive a proper education. 

The principal m lirary offices are h»ld by Tartars : 
this precaution is taktn to maintain their conquvft, indc- 
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pendent of the fupcriority which they have over the Chi* 
nefc, in point of warlike genius. In times of war an exaft 
journal is kept of every military tranfa&ion, and thofe ait 
particulaily mentioned, who have given proofs of remark* 
able courage, or difplayed examples of fuperior fltill. Pro- 
motion is the confequence to thofe who have figralrzed 
themfelves, if they furvive ; if not, the rewards which 
they have merited arc conferred on their widows, children, 
or brothers. Neither the father of a numerous family, an 
only fon, nor the fon of an aged widow, is obliged to 
perform military fervicc, unlefs the ftate be in great dan- 
ger, or in cafes of the moit urgent neceffity. Govern* 
ment then advances monev to thofe who enlift ; they alfo 
receive double pay ; the firft for themfelves, and the fe- 
cond for their family: and this they enjoy till their 
return. 

That eftecm in which military men are held in time of 
danger, kerns, in China, to ceafe, almoft the inftant that 
the danger is over. On thefe occaflons government be* 
(row?, with a lavifh hand, diftin&ions, rewards, and 
honours of every kjnd ; and it extends its favours to the 
loweft military clafs. Docs a common horfe or loot loldier 
fall in battle, his hair, his bow, or his (abre, is trans- 
mitted to his family, to be intered, inftead of -bis body, 
in the fepulcnre of his anccftors. An eulogium, /uited 
to what he has atehicved, is added, to be engraven on the 
tomb in which thefe relics are depofited. A ftill greater 
fharc of diftinction is beftowed on officers who have fiJIen 
in defence cf their country. Either their whole i 
their afhes, tlicir bones, or their entire bodies, I 
vcyed to their relations. Their rank, or the manner in 
which they have diftin^uifhed themfelves, generally fenrct 
as a rule upon thefe occafions : ceremonies are performed 
in commemoration of fome, and monuments are ( 
to other?. The body of an officer, or the hair of a a 
mon iblJicr, is thus often tranfported, to the diftancetaf 
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4ihtu£mdor fifteen h—itnr f 3oigHg» TfceSatts, m *r=£ 
as the former, is mrmiftued wi&baaam aa'Sac 
his name thus pafles before ibe ctts ec ae ; 
thence into the General WSaqr of rie ryre. 

The degradation! or difmiifion of a thenar - 
China, can neither fix a Sigma an tfe es mjean cf his 
Ton, nor in the kaft impede his p ro motion . Whea ibe job 
is aflced by the emperor refpecting his fendr, he wi3 
reply, coolly — My father was £fgrmcedf%r a crrtszm tfnae; 
my grandfather was hebeadei fer fmch a crime; aad yet, 
this acknowledgement is not in the kaft d cniui e au l to the 
perfon who makes it* 

We have already had occafion to mention in this work, 
the princes of the blood in China, and as Europeans may 
form very falfe ideas refpecting their fitnarjon, credit and 
influence in adminiftration, we (hall offer a few »iM^yl 
remarks. All their privileges con/ift in certain rights of 
reprefenution, and in being tried by their peers only* 
They cannot depend upon that difHnction which is con- 
ferred by riches, or annexed to place. Every dung in 
this methodical empire is fubmitted to an examination* 
The yellow girdle only is what thefe princes inherh by birth, 
and this right belongs only to thofc who are defended in 
a right line from the reigning dynafty. The names of 
their children, whether girls or boys, the year, month and 
day of their birth, are inscribed in a large yellow book, 
particularly appropriated for this purpofe. An orange 
girdle is die diftinguiuYing mark of collateral princes; 
and the names of their children are regiftered in a red 
hook. The emperor alone determines the furnames of 
princes of the reigning branch. 

When the princes and princeflcs of the laft clafs have 
attained to the age of iuteen, they prefent a petition to 
the emperor, requefting permiflton to marry. Princes of 
the direct line may omit this formula j but if they art 
defirous of being connected by marriage with any <*f the 
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Mogul or Ksrlka princes, they mud firft obtain the empe- 
ror's confent. 

• The rank even of the empcror'rf (on?, except of hit 
immediate fucceflbr, diminishes one degree every genera- 
tion. At the feventh, the eldcft of thefc branches only 
has a title to wear the yellow girdle ; the reft find them- 
iclves funk to the rank of plain citizens. 

An hereditary fovereignty paffes, with all its rights, 
from one eldeft fon to another, unlefe the pofleflor forfeits 
his title by being guilty of fome crime. In fuch a cafc> 
the emperor appoints to the (ucceffion, either one of hi* 
younger brothers, or a coufin ; but thefirsnuft be chofen 
from the £ime branch, as the lawful blanch cannot be 
deprived of this right, unlefe all thofe are condemned who 
compofe it. 

The orrfy hereditary authority of the ocher princes exifb 
among the troops called the Tartar bands, where thtjr enjof 
riiat rank which they derive from their birth : in every 
tiling elfe, they are on a level with others ; at fitted pe- 
riods, they are fubp&ed to a military examination } and 
they arc always promoted or degraded* according to their 
knowledge and (kill. - The heir apparent,, and the princes, 
his fons, undergo the fame trial, with this only diftinffioo; 
fchooTs are eftabliflied for their ufe only, and their Kcenry 
and military examinations are made before tUr own 
mailers. After thefe examinations, of which an cxaft 
regifter is keptj they are promoted, as opportunity offers* 
to offices of greater or lefs importance, according t» tfcr 
genius ahd abilities which they have displayed. 

There are particular titles and degrees of rani vMdk 
belong to the imperial family only ; but the law httft^ 
fcribed* rhe age at which tKey may be enjoyed, an# to 
manner in which they mult be obtained when craiflftdbf 
birth right, as the recompence of merit,, or when fo0ft 
fcj by intcrcftr 
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The title of prince does not convey to thofe who enjoy 
it, a right of fitting in any tribunal : on the other hand, 
as we have before obferved, princes cannot be tried but by 
a tribunal eftablifhcd entirely for thcmfclves. Neither 
(heir criminal nor civil affairs can be brought before 
any other court but the Iftng-gin-feu, or Tribunal of 
Princes. Whoever infults any prince of the imperial fa- 
mily, nho is decorated with the yellow girdle, is put to 
death without rcmiflion. But this is not the cafe if the 
prince has omitted or ncglc<3ed to put on his yellow 
girdle : the affair then becomes a cafe between citizen and 
citizen; and the aggreffor efcapes with a baftinading. 
A prince is, however, never expofed to this difgrace, even 
after- he has been condemned by his tribunal ; for he can 
commute corporeal punifbment for a fine ; and fcn»- 
fence of death pafled againft him, cannot be put in ex- 
ecution until the emperor's confent is obtained. 

The privileges of untitled princes are much lefs exten- 
sive. The general police has almoft the fame authority 
over them as over every other citizen : it may reprimand 
and admortUh them, and even commit them to prifon. 
If they are brought before its tribunal to be tried, they 
arc treated with the utmoft rigour ; and no fum of money., 
however great, can exempt them from punifbment. 

Thus have we briefly fketched the nature, policy, and 
adminiftation of the Chinefe government, a government 
which has cxifted through ages ; for the new matters of 
China made no change : . they adopted the ancient 
form, and it dill fubfifts. The Tartar conquerors fub- 
Biitted to the laws and cuftoms of the conquered ; and 
fpctc contented with reforming abufes, which had infen- 
fibly crept in, and which a wife government can neither 
tolerate nor permit. China, therefore, appears to have 
gained much by a revolution which fcemed likely to ov'G* •. 
fiun its ruin* 

S s 2 
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. The Tartars have never yet given any but emp cwas 
worthy of governing this immenfe empire, and emp ao n 
who have always governed it by themfelves. Whatmr 
faults are difcovered, are not, therefore, to be imputed tr 
the Emperors* but to the fyftem of government itfdf, which 
we may venture to pronounce radically bad, for tech 
all governments muft be that are not in the bands of die 
people themfelves. Thcfe princes beftow more eaie and at* 
tendon on the Chinefe than on their natural fubjefib. K 
a difpute arifes between a Chinefe and a Tartar, the for- 
mer muft have greatly deviated from the rakt rf jeftice, 
if he is not found to be in the right, even by die tribunal*, 
which are all compofed of half Chinefe and half Tartan. 
This policy is calily comprehended ; but nevertbelefs k 
difplays prudence and wifdom. The flighted fault copa- 
mittcd by a Tartar mandarin is fevcrely punUbed ; tat 
the punishment of the greateft is often mitigated, if tfea 
delinquent be a Chinefe. It is among the Tartars ia 
particular, that government endeavours to eucuunfc i 
tafte for arms, keep up difcipline, and excite a military 
fp?rit. An officer of that nation is fure to be fonitod 
if he in the leaft ncgledis his duty ; however final he 
effence may be, he is always difmifled. A Chinefe ofittt 
may be forgiven, but a Tartar is never pardoned. 

It will appear evident to the reader, that 
in China who holds a place under government, 
in the civil or military department, always 
that he fees a fword fufpended over his head. He e» 
not forcfee his defliny even when cited before the CHft- 
ror's tribunal. Tfie time, particular circumftancc* « 
the neceflity there may be of making an example, ta» 
times all concur to render his punilhment inevitable. 

The faults puniftied with greateft feverity are 
which * ound the interefts of the people : they the 
fcldom fall a prey to that clafs of- petty tyrants, wh* I 
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lot narrowly watched, might gradually defolate the em- 
pire. Every great mandarin is rcfponfiblc for the faults 
:ommitted by his fubalterns ; he is the infpedor who 
watches over their conduft, and as we may fay their 
Turety ; he would be punifhed for their faults, did he 
iegle£t to inform himfelf of them, or to expofe them. 

The literati are always honoured and efteemed : they 
:njoy every privilege and diftin&ion annexed to that title ; 
5ut government checks their pride, and encourages their 
abours. The feverity of their examinations will pre* 
rent this clafs from multiplying too much ; it will be Ids 
ramerous, but more learned and ufeful. 

The Tartar government beftows more care and atten- 
tion on this clafs of people, than on any other. No com* 
motion, however fmall, no infurre&ion, however flight, 
remains unpunUhed, and the mandarin who has occafi- 
med it, or who did not endeavour to prevent it, is treat- 
Mi with Dill greater feverity. In a word, the prefent 
government is fo rigid towards the great, and fo mild 
ind friendly to the people, that it is doubtful if they 
rould not be as much afraid of lofing their new matters, 
\* their new matters would be of lofing them. 
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RELIGION OF THE CHIXESE. 



JL O judge propeily of the religious f) 2cm of the Cr-- 
n.fe, the ancient and p*rn;aiieiit nluion of the flair mtrf 
not be cji;fjund:;d with popular fupeillitions introduced 
in laiur a^s. The niimitive worfllip of thr j;:c.cn: 
Chinefc has continued invariably the lame, even to the 
|:i\i"::.t tinv. Ti'U doctrine of the car'y ages hi.5 cx~c- 
ru-no/d rv> ch:ing;e from a long ftreceffioa of years, \k>\ it i- 
i::l a-. <>!■.•:'. -.. , n -r the fantailici! dreams of phiIof.>pheni 
it is at prtf.::t the o:dy u-li^i.in avowal by government 
l-'ll-iw-'J by the emperor, <rrandv.es, and literati, -nd au- 
thored to be puMMy taught. V/c (hall therefore h:ft 
c ■ I Iter tli ok livit.-r^-ii opinions ncuiiary to convevan iia 
i » f it to 01 : r lead e : s , a : : d af t e :*v. - r d» g i v c a detail of the 
modern feci.*. 

ANCIENT RILH;I..N OK CHINA. 

Kather Amio*, an able jid^-- <>f the literature, hi&orr, 
: ■! -i ancier.t r/.nr.T^T.t^ of China, ;.\ivc5, in the following 
uo.-d", the i-.lelt of hi*, lun? and laborious rrfearcha 
Klpcvlin- the oi^in of the ChincfC) and of their p;ifv« 
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*he Chinefe arc adiftincl people, who have preferved 
chara&eriftic marks of their firft origin; a people 
rfe primitive do&rine will be found to agree in its 
itial parts with the doclrine of the chofen people, 
►re Mofcs, by the command of God htmfelf, had 
[igned the explanation of it to the facred records ; 
jople whofc traditional knowledge, when freed from 
itever the ignorance or fupcrftition of latter ages has 
•d to it, may be traced back from age to age, 
lout interruption, even to the renewal of the human 
by the grandfon of Noah." 

; have indeed every hiftorical probability to fupport 
relieving, that the colony which firft peopled China 
ximpofed of the immediate defendants of Noah. 
if refpeft for that diilinguifhed patriarch, whom they 
lered as their common chief or head, they muft have 
d along with them the paternal inftru&ions they re- 
1 from his mouth, his precepts respecting the belief 
eligious worfliip which prevailed at that time, and 
bole treafiire of antediluvian knowledge. The tra- 
is of the patriarchs no doubt formed *thj firfc rcligi- 
ode of die colonies that departed from the plains of 
it; and thefc traces of primitive religion may be 
I in the oldeft books of the moft ancient nations. 
canonical books of the Chinefc every where confirm 
lea of a Supreme Being, the Creator and Prefcrvcr of 
ings. They mention him under the names of Tien* 
T trotn; Chang-titn, or Supreme Heaven ; Chang tL or 
w* Lard j and of Hoang-ckan-tij or Sovereign ai:d 
me Lard: names correfponding to theft: which we 
lien we fpeak of divinity ; God 9 the LcrJ, tlie Al- 
f f the M*/i High. « This Supreme Being," fay 
books, u is the principle of every thine; that exifls, 
I the Father of all living; he is eternal, immoveable, 
I independent ; his power knows no bounrs ; his figlit 
i ally comprehends toe nail,i!/* prcfcnt, and ihr:fu:ure, 
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M and penetrates even to die inraoft recefles of the heart 
" Heaven and earth are under his government : all eves, 
<* all revolutions are the confequences of his difpen&tios 
w and will. He is pure, holy, and impartial } wkkedns 
u offends his fight, but he beholds with an eye of onmpb- 
" cency the virtuous adions of men* Severe, yet jtfft, k 
* punifties vice in an exemplary manner, even in prices 
K and rulers, and often precipitates the guilty, to a 
« with honour the man who walks after his < n 
" and whom he hath raifed from obf< ity. C xi, 
w ciful, and full of pity, he forgives on * ot 

« the wicked -> and public calamities, ; t larity 

" of the fcafons, are only falutary warnii , i 

a thcrly goodnefs gives to men, to induce i to re 

tt and amend.'* Such are the character and ribi 
tho Divinity which arc declared in almoft every c ci 
Choii'tinfr and other canonical books. 

Do dcrtruclivc rains, or exceffive drought, chri 
deftroy the riling crops, and to blaft the hopes of the h* 
bandman— is a virtuous emperor attacked by ficknefc, s 
is the life of the father of his people in danger—! 
are immediately prepared, and folemn vows are a i 

the Tien, and often not in vain. Has a eked ncc h 
ftruck dead by lightning— this puniflu is n c 

dcrcd as the effect of chance, it is attril 21 

of the 7/Vii, to his viiible juftice, and the 
avenging arm. 

The conduct of the firft emperors in 1 ; 
and public calamity, prove what eXal t r ] 

formed of the jufticc and holincfs of t { 
N6t contented with putting themfelves 1 
tion of the Tien, with offering facrifio 1 

prayers to hin^ they aimed to difcover what C 
they had committed! which might have caJ 
vengeance of Heaven on their people. T r o 
kiiowh-d^cd their faulu in prellncc of the 
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aflembled ; they confefled they were fufficicnt to excite the 
indignation of Heaven, and offered themfelves as viftims 
to avert its vengeance from their people. 

Wc fee, in thefe monuments of remote antiquity, the 
mod evident traces of the patriarchal faith ; a* nd that the 
ancient Chincfe worlhipped only one Supreme God, whom 
they considered as a free and Intelligent Being, and as an 
all-powerful, avenging, and rewarding Spirit. 

This religious doftrihe of the firft emperors of China 
has been Ibpported and continued under the following 
reigns to the prefent time. 

All thofe revolutions which (hake thrones, and change 
the face of empires, are by the Chincfe conftantly attributed 
to the fupreme direction of the Sovereign Lord of Heaven. 
Tchtou-kong thus cxprefles himfelf in the xiv. chap, of the 
Chou-king : a Ye who have been minifters and officers under 
41 the dynafty of lng y give car, and liften. The Chang-ti y 
u incenfed againft your dynafty, deftroyed it; and, by an 
u order full of affection for our family, he hath given us 

* authority to exercife fovercign power in the kingdom of 
u Ing : he was defirous that we might finilh the work he 
44 had begun. What hath pafled among the people, 
u hath (hewn us, how .^rmidable the Lord of Heaven is. 
" The king of the dynafty of Hya performed no a&ion 
<c agreeable to his people ; for this reafon, the Lord o( 
u Heaven loaded him with calamities, to inftru& him, and 

* make him fenfible of the error of his ways : but this 
« prince was in tradable ; he uttered words full of pride, 
** and gave himfelf up to every kind of debauchery; 
u Heaven, therefore, (hewed no farther regard for him ; 
u he was deprived of his kingdom, and puniftied. Tchang- 
m tmtgi founder of your dynafty, was commiflioncd to 
a execute the orders of Heaven ; he deftroyed the dynafty 
u of Hya, and, in its ftcad, cftablifhed a wife king, to 
a govern the people of the empire. Tcbeou y the laft prince 
u of pour dynafty, ncgleaed the laws of Heaven j he nci- 

Tt 
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« ther informed himfelf of the care which his anceftoft 
l( took tcf preferve their family, nor did he imitate thai 
u zeal and diligence : for this reafori, the Sovereign Lord 
M abandoned him, and brought him to punifhment. Hea- 
" vcn did not fupport him, becaufe he deviated from the 
" paths of equity and j uftice. No kingdom, great or finally 
" in the four quarters of the world, can be deftroyed, unkft 
" fuch be the will of Heaven." 

Viu-vangy in the fecond year of his reign, was attacked 
by a malady, which threatened his life ; his brother, who 
tenderly loved him, had recourfe to the £&nr/-/r, to beg, 
that a prince might be fpared, whofe life was (a neceflary for 
the welfare and happinefs of his people. He thus addrefied 
him, « Thou, O Lord ! didft place him on the throng 
u and eftablifli him the father of his people. Wilt dm 
<c then punifh us by his lofs ? If a vi£kim be ncceflarp 
" to fatisfy thy j uftice, I offer thee my life ; I will yieU 
" it up as a voluntary facrifice, provided thou wQt pre* 
tt ferve my brother, my matter and my fovereign." 

Tchin-van y when feated on the throne, (hewed the fane 
refpeft for the Lord of the Univerfe : a However V& I 
w may be exalted above the reft of mankind^" fays be, m 
the Chou-kingi " I am, neverthelefs, one of the littk 
<c fubjefis of the Chang-tit can I forget to 
cc homage ?" 

The Chi-king informs us, what fentiments 
Chao-vang entertained for the bleffings beftowed 
by the Chang-ti. — " Rejoice, my people/* Jaid.ht •• 
day to the labourers ; a it is now only the end of %■¥* 
u and you are about to gather in the fruits of nMI 
" your fields, but lately fown, are already loaded HJdMW 
u abundant crop. Let thanks, therefore, be givenJMb* 
u Chang-ti^ who enables us fo foon to enjoy his bcndU 
u cent gifts. For this reafon, I will not wait until jfc* 
" end of autumn, to prefent myfelf before 
u ibank him for fo fudden a fertility." 
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Bad princes intervened amongft a fucceflion of good 
emperors ; and a Li-vang forgot the examples of his pious 
ancefters, and gave himfelf up to the caprice of his pride* 
The Chi-king obferves, that a die filencc of the Ckang-ti 
appeared then to be an enigma, and it might have been faid, 
that his Supreme Providence had belied itfelf ; every thing 
pfofpered with this wicked prince ; the people were inti- 
midated: even the cenfors of the empire applauded his 
errors. — What, then, is there no longer juftice in Heaven? 
Shall the impious enjoy, peaceably, the fruit of their crimes ? 
Attend, and you will foon fee, that the Chang-ti keeps his 
arm fo long at reft, in order only to ftrike with redoubled 
force : for the people, harrafled by opprciHon, rofe up againft 
that tyrant, killed the flatterers who furrounded his throne, 
and would have facrificed the prince himfelf to their fury, 
had he not efcaped by a precipitate flight. 

The emperor Ton-tching y who fucceeded Kang-hi y in 
1722, furnifhes us with a fufKcient proof, that the fame 
fentiments refpe&ing the being of a God were held in ve- 
neration during his reign. The following decree pub- 
liflied by him, throughout the whole empire, forms a kind 
of confeffion of faith, and a declaration of what he viewed 
as the religion of his fubje£h. The occafion of its publi- 
cation is fufficiently expreflcd in the preamble. 

u Some of the principal officers of our provinces have 
u given a wrong interpretation to the meaning of our 
« orders, tranfmitted to them, rcfpe&ing the means of 
u preventing the damage occafioned in the country by 

* deftructive infects, and have underftood them in a fenfe 

* quite different from our intention. They have crro- 
a neoufly concluded, that, I have fallen into the ridiculous 
a error of thofc who believe in the fpirits called couei-cbinj 
" as if I imagined, that prayers offered up to thefe pre- 
a tended beings, could remedy our prefent afflictions. 

* My meaning, therefore, is as follows : 

Tt a 
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u Between the Tien or Supreme Being and man toe 
« is a relation, a certain and infallible correfjpondena, 
* as to what concerns punifliments and rewards. Whpi 
M our plains are defolated, either by inundations, drought 
w or infects, what is the caufe of our calamities i They arje 
tt perhaps occafioned by the emperor himfelf, who dtvi- 
(( ates from that integrity and jufticefonecefiary fox goal 
u government, and thereby lay§ the Tien under thenecef- 
<* fityof employing thefe punifhments, to bring him back 
« to a fenfe of his duty. Perhaps they may be occafioned 
(c by the principal officers of the province, upon, which 
« thefe misfortunes have fallen, in not confulting the pubr 
<c lie good, and neglecting to take jufhee as the rule of 
« their conduct — And may not thefe calamities be owing 
« to the governors of cities, who neither act with equity, 
" nor give the people good examples or fuitaMc inftruc- 
tt tion ; or becaufe, in certain provinces and diftricts, they 
*' violate the laws, contemn eftablifhed cuftotns, and lead ■ 
« diforderly lives ? The heart of man being thus corrupted 
«* that happy union which ought to fubfift ba w gui him 
<c and the 77**, is interrupted and difturbed, aodcadkb 
cc misfortunes overtake us : for, when men come Ihoct 
** of their duty, that beneficent regard which die Tim 
a had for them, becomes changed. 

" Convinced of the truth of this infallible 
<c when I am informed, that fome province 
** by long drought, or exceffiye rains, I fcarch 
a heart carefully, examine my pail conduct, and ffcmk d 
« reforming thofc irregularities which may havMNft in- 
« to my palace. Evening and morning, and al the day 
" long, do I confine myfdf within die bounds *£<& 
« and refptct. I endeavour to give the Tien 
" proofs of my uprightnefs and piety, in hopes thtf, \f 
" a regular life, I (hall be able to make the Turn cfaH| 
" the resolution which he hath formed, of puniflliflS ■ 
* It is in your power, O jx great officers who 
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** provinces ! it is in your power to affift me ; it is in 
44 yours, ye people, foldiers, and others, of whatever quali- 
** ty or condition ye be, it is in your power to acquit your- 
44 felves alfo of this duty : humble yourfelves with fear ; 
44 examine your own conduct ; flrive to attain to perfec- 
44 tion ; aid and mutually exhort one another ; reform your 
44 manners 5 endeavour to correct your errors ; repent of 
44 your crimes; follow the paths of truth; fliun thofe of 
44 error; and be allured, that if we, on our parts, per- 
44 fectly difcharge our duties, the Tien will fuffer himfelf 
44 to be moved by our well-regulated conduct, and will 
44 grant us his peace and protection. Thefe injunctions I 
44 cannot too often repeat. To prevent calamities, there 
44 arc no means more certain, than to keep a ftrict watch 
44 over our felves, to live in fear, and to ft rive for perfec- 
44 tion. When they tell you to pray, and to invoke (pints 
44 what do they mean ? It is, at moft, only to implore 
44 their mediation, to reprcfent to the Tien the (inccrity 
44 of our refpeel, and the fervour of our defires. To pre- 
44 tend, therefore, in any manner, that thefe prayers, and 
44 thefe invocations, can remove our calamities, and avert 
44 misfortunes, while we lofe fight of our duty, neglect to 
44 watch over our own conduft, live not in fear, and have not 
44 our hearts filled with re fpect towards the 77r/*, in order 
u to move him, is attempting to draw water from the 
44 ft ream, after having (hut up its fource ; it is omitting 
44 the eficntial part, and attaching ourfclvcs to that which 
44 is acccflary only. How can you hope, by fuch a conducl, 
44 to obtain the accompliftimcnt of your defires ? 

44 Hear then again, what I think: I am clearly and 
u fully perfuaded, that there is, between the 7/V/i and 
u man, a reciprocal union, and perfect corrcfponJcnce. 
44 kit for your inftruction, () \c great officers ! it is for 
44 you, that I have not difdaiiu-d to takt? up my pen, and 
4 ^ to explain my thoughts in t!ic cleared manner 1 could, 
u in order that you may conform youifeivcs to the fenti- 
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" ments whicli I have exprefled. This is the only 
u of the prcfent inftruftion." 

The prefent emperor, who fucceeded Yon-tching 11 
1736, holds the fame fentiments ; and thus this doflrine rf 
the exigence and attributes of the Supreme Being, and of die 
worfhip and homage due to him > has fubfifted in Chim 
without change, during a long feries o^ ages. Indeed, if 
we confult all the monuments and canonical works of this 
nation, and if we fearch the ancient part of its annals, we 
(hall not difcover the leaft veftigc of idolatry. The Gbi- 
nefe hiftory, fo minute in its details, and fi> paiticu/ar in 
pointing out every innovation in eftablifhcdcuflpqis, makes 
no mention of any fuperftitious rite, contradictor; to the 
belief and worfhip which we have attributed to the ancient 
Chi nefe : had there been any fuch, it would have un- 
doubtedly fpoken of them with the fame exactnefs as dm 
with which it relates the eftablifhment of die feet of tht 
Tao-fftey and the introduction of the religion of the idol 
Foj an idol brought from India in latter ages. 

The exigence of the Tribunal of C erem p u ia, has 
without doubt greatly contributed to the prefervation of the 
ancient religious doflrine ; for to this tribunal b it 
figncd the care of infpefling every thing that rdaies IS 
religious worfhip : it is obliged to prevent I 
to fupprefs popular fuperftitions, and to 
brand with fome mark of infamy, impious or 
writers. Their fevertty never pardons infulta 
the Deity, or to good manners. The anrien 
of the Tien has always found fupport in this 
and to the conftant uniformity of its decrees tmf be St* 
trtbuted its being at prefent the eftabliflied and pietsBv' 
religion. The mandarins, who form this tribunal, ftBf 
fomctimes, in fecrer, and in their houfes, give 
up to fuperftitious pra&ices ; but this perfonal 
to particular a&s of worthip has no influence over dkdc 
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lie condud : when they lie on their benches, they know 
other religtoabut that of the date. 
The firft Sacrifices which the Chinete inftituted in ho- 
our of the Chang- ti, were offered up to him on a 7«», 
Altar, in the open fields, or on fome mountain.* 
Around the Tan was raifed a double fence, called Kju$ t 
ompofed of turf and branches of trees. In the fpacc 
A between the fences, were ercftcd two leflTer altars on 
lie right and left, upon which, immediately after the fa- 
rifice offered up in honour of the 7?rit, they facrificed 
lfo the Cheng, that is to fay, to the fupcrior fpirits 
ery rank, and to their virtuous anceflors. The fo- 
i i alone, whom they confidered as the high prieft of 
< »ire, facrificed on the Tan. 

In the early ages, when the empire, confined within 

arrow boundaries, prefented only a fmall ftate and a 

population, a fingle mountain was fufficient for the 

•ihces of the Chang-ti. But in procefs of time, the em- 

e be confiderably enlarged, Hoang-ti appointed four 

rift mountains, fituated in the extremities of his 

s, and correfponding with the four quarters of the 

> , to be ever after places particularly confecrated, 

I fct apart for the religious worfhip of the. whole nation. 

he courfe of every year, the prince went fucccfiivcly to 

up facrifice upon each of thefe mountains, and thence 

> occafion to (hew himfelf to his people, and to in- 

rm himfelf of their wants, that he might eixicavour to 

ievc t 

the emperors Yao and Chun, different no- 
have been entertained refpc&ing thefc facrifices. 
Wc * in the Chou-king, and other fragments of the 
n Chinefc hiftory, that Chun ordained, 1ft. That 

the >nd moon, in which the vernal equine % fell, th$ 
en i fhould repair to the mountain Tai*chc t in tbt 

• Tan fitnifei a roar.d fccap cf totxi or utft- 
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caftcm part of China, and there offer facrifices 1 1 
within the fence of the Kia$ 9 to bep that Heaven 1 
deign to watch over the feed in the earth, then begii 
to fpring up. adly, That at the fifth moon, in wfakfc 
the fummer folflice happened, the fovcrcign fhould p 
form the fame ceremonies on the fouthern mount, 
implore Heaven to dtflfufe warmth through the bowi 
the earth, to add vigour to its foflcring power, and ps 
effeel to its nutritive qualities. 3<Jly, That at the ci 
moon, at which time the autumnal equinox f , £ i- 
ficc fhould be offered on the weflcrn mountain 10 curt 
an abundant crop, and to prevent infedts on ru e 
vermin, drought, or cxccflivc moifture, wi t, : all 
injuries of the air, from deftroying the rifii hopci 
labourer. And laftly, That at the twelftn 
the winter folfticc, facrifice fhould be offered on 
northern mountain, to thank Heaven for all the ble 
received in the courfc of the year, and to folicit a 1 
tinuancc of them through that which was about to c 
mencc. 

This cuftom fubfifted a long time after Httmj-tL Tic 
civ.;>::o> *.f the dynafty of Tcheou ad Jed fume other cert- 
\w ha: > .1:1 1 a fifth mountain, which was fuppofcd to L 
a l :n:u to the other four. Since that time they have beta 
1 JL-d t!.e fi.-c 7\ or mountains of facrifice, 

Tl.i- Limitation, which fubjected the emperor to nrnibr 
j'*:!::;^, w.u however found to be attended with certaia 
i»io>;i\cr.:. .,cics, to obviate winch, a fpot was cooficraicd 
in the ik i;;hourh<xxl of his pnlacc, and fubftititfd far tl* 
J'j o!i .iil uccafion*," when it was cither inconvenient 
f..r th.- 1" ivercign to repair to the mountains of fern Set. 
At ni* I'l.icv an edifice wa% erected, whieh at onoe rcprc- 
Lnud 1:. A7./3, the Tan an J the ll:lUf Anceftirt* and a 
t '....> 1!.. '.mpcro; offered the av.eulio:ncJ Kiciiocc. 
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The Hall of Anceftors made part of this edifice, be-, 
caufe it was neceflary for thofe who offered facrifice to 
the Chang- tt\ to repair firft to this hall, and acquaint their 
anceftors what they were about to perform. Thither alfo 
they returned after iacrificing, to thank them for the protec- 
tion they had procured from the Cbang»ti 7 who had not dif- 
dained to receive the homage of their vows. They then 
offered up a facrifice of thankfgiving, and performed cer- 
tain ceremonies, to (hew their refpect. 

This edifice received a different name and a new form 
under each of the three firft dynafties. TheHya called it Che- 
ebe 9 the Houfe of Generations and Ages — or, according to the 
interpretation of Father Amiot, a Temple in honour of hirn^ 
who made generations and ages. It contained within its 
circumference five feparate halls appropriated for different 
purpofes. Thcfe halls had neither paintings nor orna- 
ments of any kind ; they prcfented only four bare walls " 
in which windows were conftructed for the admi/fion of 
light. The ftair-cafe that conducted to the principal 
entrance confifted of nine fteps. 

The Chang named this temple Tchoung-cu> or the Re- 
newed Temple. It was employed for the fame purpofes, 
but it was much richer and better ornamented. The five 
feparate halls were adorned with columns, over which were 
placed other columns, that fupported a fecond roof. 

The fame temple, under the dynafty of Tcheeu> re- 
ceived the name of Ming- tang* or the Temple of Light. 
The emperors, of that family aimed to b/ing back reli- 
gious worfhip to its primitive purity, they therefore imi- 
tated the fimplicity of the ancients, and ornamented their 
temples neither with fuperb columns, nor fplcndid roofs. 
The five halls were fcparated only by plain walls ; one of 
them was the place of facrifice, and the other four con- 
tained all thofe things which were neceflary for frciificing. 
This rude edifice hjd four gates covered with fine mofs, 
fcprc&aung the branches of which the double fence ef the 

U u 
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ancient Kia§ were formed. This mob covered alio the ridge 
of the roof, and the whole building was encompaflcd by 
a canal, which was filled with water at die time facrifica 
were offered up. To this principal temple* a fccond was 
added, which they named Tfirtg-mify or the Ytmfk qf 
Ntatnefs. This lad was ufed only for purifications 
and ceremonies pradifed in honour of anceftors; tte 
firft being entirely confecrated to the worfhip of tfc 
Chang-ti. 

Pe-kin contains at prefent two principal temples, the 
Tien-tan and the Ti-tan\ in the conftrudbon of whkh, the 
Chinefc have difplaycd all the elegance and uagnUkmtcs 
of their architc£hirc. Thcfe two temples are both dedi- 
cated to the Chang-ti, but under two different tides; ia 
the one he is adored as the Eternal Spirit, in die other a 
the Spirit that created and preferves the mrUL The cere- 
monies with which modern (acr ifices are accompanied, m 
greatly multiplied, and nothing can equal the fplendoor 
and magnificence with which the emperor is fitrrounded, 
when he performs this folemn and facred i p. He alone, 
in quality of father, and head of the g j of 

nation, has aYight toioflFer up (acrifice to Cam ti \ 
it is in the name of all the people that he s i. 

ficcs. Some time before the day fixed for 
ceremony, the monarch, the grandees of his 
mandarins, and all thofc who by their empl< are 

qualified to aflift, prepare themfclves by re 
i:ig, and continence. During that time d p 

no audience, and the tribunals are entirely 1 

mandarins of the Tribunal of Crimes, and 
who has been difg raced, is incapacitated fr 
any office in thcfe grand ceremonies. Marriagi 
rejoicing*, cnteruinments, and fell ivals ofcreryl 
then forbiducn. On the day appointed for 
the emperor appears with all the pomp and 
ff power. His train is compofed of ; 
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crowd, a multitude of princes, lords, and officers, fur- 
round him, and his march towards the Tien-tan refembles 
a triumph j the magnificence of every thing in the temple 
correfponds to that of the fovereign ; the vafes, and all 
the utenfils employed in facrificing are of gold, and even 
the inftruments of mufic are of enormous magnitude, and 
are never ufed anywhere elfc. If the emperor however 
never difplays more pomp and grandeur than when he 
walks in proceffion to the Tien- tan, he on the other hand 
never appears more humbled and deje&ed than during the 
time he is facrificing. By the manner in which he per- 
forms his probations, rolls in the duft, and fpeaks of him- 
ielf to the Chang-ti, it is evident that he aflumes this pomp 
and fplcndour only for the purpofe of declaring, in a fenfi- 
ble and ftriking manner, the infinite difiance which is be- 
tween the Supreme Being and man. 

The ceremony in which the emperor opens and tills the 
earth with his own hands, we have already noticed, as be- 
ing an encouragement to agriculture, but we muft not 
imagine this institution to be merely of a political nature* 
eftabliflied only for this purpofe ; it is certain that this ce- 
remony has always been confidered and practifcd as an act 
of religion. It is exprefsly (aid in the LiJtj 9 one of the 
ancient canonical books, that it is for the Tfi facrifice t§ 
Heaven) that the emperor himfelf tills the earth in the 
Kiao of the fouth ; it is to prcfent an offering to him of 
the grain which has been gathered from it It is alfo for 
the Tfi, that the emprefs and princciTes breed filk-worms 
jn the Kiao of the north ; it is in order to make vcft- 
ments for facrificing. — If the emperor and princes till 
die earth ; if the emprefs and princeffes breed filk-worms, 
it is to (hew that refpect and veneration, which they en- 
fertain for the Spirit who rules the univerfc ; it is to ho- 
nour him according to their ideas in the fublimeft of 
duties, 

U u 2 
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SECT OF THE TAO-SSI. 

The feet of the Tao-flc was founded by a philofrphr 
named Lao-kiun y or Lao-tfe\ who came into the worlJ 6c; 
years before the Chriflian era. His father was a poor 
pcafant, who from his infancy lived in a rich family u an 
inferior domeftic j he attained to the age of fcventy * 
out having made choice of a wife, but at length o: 
himfelf to a woman of the fame rank, who was then s 
her fortieth year. The wonderful deftiny of the I 
foretold, according to popular report, by i ly t k- 
able circumftanccs which attended his birth. , 

who happened to be one day in a retired place, c \\ti 
on a fudden, being imprcfled by the vivifying vi 
heaven and earth. She carried the fruits of her 
for the fpace of eighty years, but the mailer (he i 
enraged at her going with child (b long, drove her fi 
his houfe, and reduced her to the neceffity of wai.de 
about the country. At length, under a plum-tree, 
brought forth a fon, whefc hair and eye-brows were en- 
tirely white. She at firft gave him the name of the t 
under which he was born ; but perceiving afterwa 
the lobes of hi* cars were uncommonly long, flic rra 
took occafion to form a furname, and called him, Ph 
tree-ear Ly-tuL The people afterwards, (truck with 
whitcnefs of his hair, named him the grrj-hmnd it 
Lai.tfe. 

Yw h've little account of this philofopher during ha 
infancy; he was appointed librarian to one of the emper- 
ors of the dyiufly of Tcheou, and afterwards railed to the 
rank of an inferior nvrdarin. His firft 
which placed him amiJft books, infpired him with M 
d'-ru ccfiie fur ft tidy, and to this he entirely gave 
foil" i:p, and acquired by clofc application a 
knowledge of hiltury and of ancient ceremonies. He Sd 
at Ou in an advanced age. The principal work he hi 
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to his difciples is the book Tao-te, which is a collection 
of five thoufand fentcnces. 

The morality of this philofepher has a refemblance to 
the doctrines of Epicurus. It confifts principally in ba- 
nifliing vehement defires, and fuppreffing thofe impetuous 
paffions, capable of difturbing the peace ?nd tranquility 
of the foul. He taught that every wife man ought to be 
employed in endeavouring to live free from grief and pain, 
and in driving to glide gently down the ftream of life, de- 
void of anxiety and care. In order to arrive at this iiate 
>f happy repofe, he exhorts his followers to banifh all 
houghts of the pail, and to abftain from every vain and 
uelefs inquiry into futurity : obferving that to plan out 
raft defigns, to be harrafled with a folicitous defire cf exe- 
:uting them, to give up to the tormenting cares of ambi- 
tion ; to feek for riches, and to become a prey to the for- 
did paffion of avarice, is, to live not for one's felf, but for 
poftcrity : and is he not, fays he, a fool who facrifices his 
repofe and mental tranquility, to procure happinefe to others, 
»r to enrich a furviving fon or nephew ? Even when in 
Hirfuit of felicity for ourfelves, Lao-tfe recommended mo- 
leration both in the defire, and the exertions to obtain it. 

The difciples of this philofophcr afterwards changed the 
iodrine which he had left them. As that paflivc ftate, and 
perfect tranquility of mind to which they endeavoured to 
main, was continually difturbed and interrupted by the 
Fear of death, they declared that it was poffible to difcover 
1 competition from which a drink might be made that 
Hrould render mankind immortal. This foolifh idea led 
hem to the ftudy of chemiftry, afterwards to fcarch for 
he philofophers ftone, till at length they gave themfelves 
ip to all the wild extravagancies of pretended magic. 

The defire and hope of avoiding death by the difcovery 
if fo valuable a liquor, gained a number of partifans to 
fab new fed* ; wealthy individuals, efpecially thofe of the 
pnale fcx, (hewed the greateft eagernefs to be inftruflod 
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heads in every comer of the empire ; and two of the molt 
celebrated of the Tao-jjg were authorifed to maintain pub- 
lic worfhip there, after the form which had been appointed 
• for them. They likewife diftributed and fold to the 
people fmall images, upon which were reprefentcd that 
immenfe crowd, both of men and fpirits, with which they 
had peopled the heavens, and which they named S ten -gin, 
—Immortals. Thefc were worshipped as fo many diftinct 
deities, independent of the Supreme Being: in like manner 
fcveral of the ancient Icings were metamorphofed into godr, 
and alfo invoked. 

Under the Tang, this fuperftitton ftill continued. The 
founder of that dynafty eredled and confecrated a magnifi- 
cent temple to Lao-tfe himfclf ; and another emperor cf 
the fame family caufed the ftatue of this philofopher to be 
placed with great pomp and folemnity in his palace. 

The do&ors Tao-flc increafed in number, and became 
more powerful than ever, under the dynafty of Song* 
Every fraud and deceit that cunning could fuggeft, or inge- 
nuity invent, were employed by thefc impoftors, to increafe 
the reputation of their do&rine, and to infmuate themfelves 
into the confidence of princes. On a dark night, they 
fufpended, at one of the gates of the imperial city, a book 
full of myftic characters, and magical figures. At break 
of day, they fent notice to the emperor of the fudden ap- 
pearance of this book, and publicly declared that it had 
fallen from heaven. The credulous monarch, followed by 
a numerous train, immediately repaired, on foot, to the 
fpot, in order to take poileffion of the precious volume. 
and, having received it into his hands, in the moil rcfpc&- 
ful manner, he carried it, as in triumph, to his palace, 
tad (hut it up in a golden box. The eighth emperor of 
the fame dvnafty carried his fupcrftitious veneration for a 
celebrated Tao-fTe fo far, that he publicly ordered him to 
be worfhipped under the name of Chang-ti. Until tha t 
apod), the moft zealous partifans of Lao-tfe had always 
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referved this name for the Supreme Being only. Ths *». 
piety therefore (hocked and difgufted the whole feges d 
the nation. 

Time, which generally draws afide the veil of i 
and impefturc, gave new ftrength and vigour to this < - 
temptible fed ; from age to age it acquired additional in- 
fluence ; the protc&ion of princes j the fupport of tac 
great ; the fcencs of admiration, or terror, employed h 
cunning and deceit to ftrike the minds of the ignore 
people, all concurred to perpetuate and fpread it, in fys 
of the continual oppofition made to it by the wifier ptt of 
the nation, and the bold rcmonftrances which were prc- 
fentcd to the emperor. 

The Tao-fle, at prefent, offer up three different vic- 
tims to the fpirit which they invoke— a hog, a fowl rx 
a fifli. The ceremonies which they ufe in their incarna- 
tions are various, according to the imagination and addrefi 
of the pcrfon who pra&ifcs them. Some drive a flu.7 
ftake into the earth ; others trace out fanfafficai figures on 
paper, and accompany each ftroke of die penciJ with gri- 
maces and horrible cries, and others make a hideous anJ 
frightful noife with kettles and fmall drums. 

A great number of thefc Tao-fle in China pretend w 
be fortune-tellers. Although they have never fecn the 
pcrf m who confults them, they addrefs him by his name, 
give a particular account of his whole family, defcribe the 
Jituation of his ho ufe, tell him the names and number U 
lii> children, and twenty other particularities, which the? 
arc cunning enough to learn before-hand, by fane means 
or other, but which altomih the illiterate part of the na- 
tion. 

The chief of the Tao-fle is inverted by government 
with ihe dignity of' grand mandarin, and refides in a ton 
of the pi ov it 10: of Ki.m^-i:, where he inhabits a fumpw- 
o.;«* :ul.K*e. The fuperllitiou* confidence repaid in ha 
•ir.'uch aii iin:2u;nfj wj t i^ju:f: of people, who flock tbi* 
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r from every part of the empire; fome go to feck a 
:ure for their difeafes; others, to confult refpe&ihg what 

ty befaj them afterwards, and to get an infight into futil- 
ity. The Tien-fle diftributes fmall bits of paper, filled 

th magical chara&ers, to all around him, who depart 
atisfied, and without regretting etcher the fatigue or expencfe 
vhich generally attends thefe pious pilgrimages^ 

StCT OF THE GOD FOB, OR FO. 

This felt, flill more pernicious, and much wider dif- 
Ftifed throughout China than the preceding, came origin- 
illy from India. The doctors Tao-JJi had promifed to 
a prince of the Tchou, and brother of the emperot Ming-tt\ 
to make him enter into communion with fpirits. This 
credulous and fuperftitious prince, having heard of a cele- 
brated fpirit in India, named, Fo, by continued importu- 
nities prevailed on his brother to fend an embafly to this 
foreign deity. The officer who was charged with this 
commifiion fet out, accompanied by a train of feventeen 
perfons, and direcled his courfe towards India. When>, 
he arrived at the place of his deftination, he found only 
two Cha~mtn % or votaries of Fo % whom, not willing to 
fail in bis errand, he carried with him to China. He 
collected, at the fame time, feveral images of />, or 
B»udha y painted on fine chintz, with forty-two chapters 
of the canonical books of the Indians, which he placed, 
together with the images, upon a white horfe. This 
embafly returned to the imperial city in the eighth year 
of the reign of Aling-ti> and the fixtv fifth of the Chrif- 
tian era* Thus was the do&rine and worfhip of Foe 

firft introduced into China, where, in a rtiort time, they 

made a rapid progrefs. 

We have no certain knowledge of the birth-place of 

this pretended god ; but his followers relate that he was 

bum ia one of the kingdoms of India, fituatcd near the 

Xx 
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line, r.nd that his father was a king. They *& M 
that his mother, who was named Ms-jr 9 brought 1 
into the world by the left fide, and that f expired t 
after her delivery ; that at the time of r < p 
(he dreamed that (he had fwallbwed an < 
that this ftrange dream gave birth to the icu ' e- 
ration which the kings of India have al ifi « 
a white elephant. " As foon as this cxtr; tJi ry d 
« was born," add they, " he had fire e ugh 

" ftand ercift without afliftance ; he w; :d i. 

" and pointing with one hand to the *i 

li the other to the earth, cried out — In the t nd 

" on earth there is no one tut me wbp dtfii to it k- 
" mured." 

At the age of feventeen he cfpouied three wives, kj 
one of whom he had a fon called by the Chinefe At- 
beou li. At nineteen he abandoned his home, his wives, 
and his children, and retired to a vaft desert followed If 
four philosophers, to whofc care he committed bbnfcif . 
At the age of thirty, he felt himfclf all on a (ndden filled 
with the divinity, and he was metamorphofed into Fo m 
Pagid % accoiJing to the exprcfton of the Indians. No 
fooner had he become a got?, than he thought of cfiahMk- 
ing his doctrine and proving his ceicrttal miflioa br per* 
forming miracles. The number of his difciplcs was im- 
menfe, and his ridic.ilous errors foon fprcad throtch every 
part of Indi.i, and the higher extremities of Aia. 

The pricih attached to the worship of /• tie called 
Ttiljpoins by the Siamcfc, Lamas by the Tartm, /Is* 
chung in China, Btnzes in Japan; and it ii under the 
latter appellation that they are generally known by 
Europeans. 

One of the principal errors propagated faj A k tfcf 
doflrine of the mctcmpfychcfis, of which be appears m 
have been the inventor, a* he lived at kail five boa- 
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dred yetri before I^hagoras. This dodrine of the tranf- 
mtgrltion of fouls has given rife to that multitude of idols, 
which are reverenced in every place where the worfhip 
of A is eftabliflied. Quadrupeds, birds, reptiles, and 
the vileft animak had temples, and became objedls of 
public veneration, becaufe the foul of the god in his 
tranfmigrations and mctamorphofcs might have inhabited 
their bodies. 

We (hall conclude this fubje£t with the account given 
by the bonzes of this pretended deity. He had attained 
to the age of feventy-nine, when he perceived by his fee- 
Mcnefs and infirmities, that his borrowed divinity could 
not prevent him from paying the debt of nature like other 
men. He was unwilling to leave his difciples without 
revealing to them the whole fecret and hidden myfteries 
of his de&rine. Having, therefore, called them toge- 
ther, he declared, that till that moment he had always 
thought proper to fptak to them in parables, and that for 
the fpaee of forty yean, he had difguifed the truth un- 
der figurative and metaphorical exprcflions ; but being on 
Ac point of bidding them a long farewel, he would dif- 
clofc his real fattiments, and unveil the whole myftcry 
of his Wifdotft. Learn then, faid he, that there is no 
other principle of all things, but a vacuum and nothing ; 
from nothing all things have Jf rung, to nothing they, tnuft 
mgmin return, and there all our hopes end. 

An infinitude of fables were fpread by his difciples af- 
ter his death. They affirmed that their mailer was flill 
bi life, that he had been already born eight thoufand 
times, and that he had appeared fucceflively under the 
figures of an ape, lion, dragon, elephant, &c. Among 
Ilia difciples, there was one who had been dearer to him 
than all the reft, to whom he committed his moft fecret 
thoughts, and. whom he entruftcd with the garc of propa- 

Xn 
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gating his doltrinc ; he ii called by the Chinefe AfM-Kr 
ye. He deftred hint never t* attempt to fuppirt bis tenets ky 
proofs and long reafening, and commanded him to put only 
at the beginning of the books which he publiihcd: Temt 
have I learned. I n one of hU works the fame F§ hid made 
mention of another matter ftifl more ancient than hia- 
fclf, whom the Chinefe name 0-mi-to 9 and die Japmfc 
Ami da. The bonzes aflurc us that the latter became fe 
eminently holy, that it is at prefent fufficient only to invob 
him in order to obtain immediate pardon for the \ 
crimes ; the Chinefe followers of F$ 9 have therefore a 
continually in their mouth thefe two names, O-mi-Is, ft f 

The laft words of the dying Fo occafioned much trou- 
ble and divifion among his difciples. Some eonrinird 
firmly to maintain the original dodrine, while othtn« 
embracing a fecond, formed a fed of atheslla. A child 
party, who were dcfirous of reuniting the two former, 
gave rife to the celebrated diflinflion of the txtemml and 
internal dsflrsne, one of which muft aaturalljr precede 
and difpofc the mind for receiving the other. " The 
" external do flrine" fay they t " is to the imttrmal whtt 
u the mould is to an arch which the builder b about 
" to raifc ; when the latter is conQrudcd, the former it 
" knocked down and becomes ufclefs." The ak k 
tic fame %% ith the two laws, the external and Smterusl: 
when we rife to a knowledge of the fecond, we ot^hc 
to abandon the firft. 

We fti.ill not here attempt to examine all the ernes 
contained in this internal doctrine: its folly and abfur* 
ri :y will appear fufEciently evident, if wc onlj nKntioa 
th* ideas upon which it is founJed. tt Nothing is the 
Ir.jnninjr a;:d ».;;d of every thing that cxifts ; from ; 
cur fijft pa:ent^ derived their cxiftence, and to 
thy re urr.ee! after their death. All beings are the fcm« 
tluir only difference confills in their figure and qualities 
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This univerfal principle is extremely pure, exempt from, 
all change, exceedingly fubtle and fimple; it remains con- 
tinually in a (late of reft, has neither virtue, power, nor. 
intelligence ; befides, its eflence confifts in being free from 
action, without knowledge and without defires. Tq 
obtain happinefs, we mud endeavour by continual medi- 
tation, and frequent vi dories over ourfelves, to acquire a 
likenefs to this principle ; and to obtain that end, we mud 
accuftom ourfelves to do nothing, will nothing, feci nothing, 
dciire nothing. When we have attained to this ftate of 
happy infenfibility, we have nothing more to do with 
virtue or vice, punifhments or rewards, providence or the 
immortality of the foul. — The whole of holinefs confifts 
in ccafmg to exift, in being confounded with nothing; 
the nearer man approaches to the nature of a (tone or log, 
the nearer he is to perfection ; in a word, it is in indo- 
lence and immobility, in the ceflation of all dcfires, and 
bodily motion, in the annihilation and fufpeniion of all the 
faculties both of body and foul, that all virtue and happi- 
nefs confift. The moment that man arrives at this degree 
of pcrfc&ion, he has no longer occafion to dread changes, 
futurity, or tranfmigrations, becaufe he hath ceafed to cxift, 
and is become perfectly like the god Fo" 

Extravagant and abfurd as this philofophy appears, it 
found partifans in China, and the emperor KtiO'tJeng be- 
came fo much infatuated with it, that he abdicated the 
throne, that he might be more at liberty to indulge himfelf 
in the practice of this extravagant dodrine, which entirely 
deftrojs morality, fubverts fociety, and tends to annihilate 
that reciprocal relation which unites men together. 

The external doctrine is better fuitcd to die compre- 
hension of the vulvar, and has, on that account, gained 
more followers. The followi.115 arc the maxims and tenets 
preached up by the bonzes who profefs this doctrine. They 
admit the diftir.ction between good and evil ; and that, 
after death, rewards will be bellowed on the gojd, and 
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* much I 2m obliged to you, my good father/ 9 faid he* 
u you ye going to deliver me from the greateft mifery. 

* You mud knew, my good father, that, for a long timet 

* I have fubfifted on the emperor's beneficence* The 
a bonzes, informed of whatever paffes in the other world, 
•* have allured me, that, out of gratitude, I (hall be obli$*4 
u to ferve him ; and that my foul will pafs into one of 
u his poft-horfes, to convey his difpatches from court to 

* the provinces. They therefore exhort me to difcharg* 
u my duty faithfully, after I fhall have taken poflefiion of my 
u new refidence, and neither to (tumble, kick, bite or 

* wound any one. — Make dif patch, fay they to me, eat 

* little, and be patient : byjuch a conduct, you will move the 
if compafsion of the gods y who of a good animal, fo mi timet 
** makes a man of quality, or a great mandarin. 1 confefs 

* to you, that this change makes me fhudder ; and I can- 

* not think of it without trembling : it haunts me all 

* the night long; and I often imagine, in my deep, that 

* I am in the harnefs, and ready to ftart on the firft fmack 

* of the poftilion's whip. I awake all in a fweat, and 

* half frantic, not knowing whether I am ftill a man, 
m or metamorphofed into a horfe. But, alas ! what will 
u become of me, when my dreams are changed to reality f 
u Hear, then, worthy father, the refolution I have formed : 
u I have been told, that thofe who profefs your religion 
•* are not fubje&cd to thefe mifcrics ; that thofe who afc 
■* once men, always retain their figure ; and that they find 

* tbemfelves the fame in the other world as they were in 

* this. Receive me, therefore, among you. I well know 
m it is an arduous tafk, to obferve all the precepts of your 

* religion* but, were it (rill more difficult, I am ready 
u to embrace it ; and, let it coft what it may, I had much 
** rather be a Chrijlian than a btaft. 9 ' 

Although the fuperftition of the Chinefc has multiplied, 
#ithout end, the number of their idols, it does not appear, 
that they always entertain a fincere rcfpc& for thefe pre* 
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tended deities. It often happens, that they art *h% 
doned and negte&ed, as gods without power, particular' 
when they are too flow in granting thofe favours wLs 
are rcqucftcd from them : in fuch cafes, the patierc; a 
their votaries becomes exhaufted, and they cam A:i 
offerings fomewherc elfe : others, Icfs moderate, trai 
them with the grcateft contempt, kick them about, 
load them with abufive language. — Thou dog of a /p.-.. 
fay they, we lodge thee in a commodious temple; tki* l- 
well gilt y and tkou receiveft abundance ofincemje ; *9d \.'. % 
after all the care we be/low upon thee % thou artmng w ~<'.' 
enough to refvfe us even things neceffarj. They then t.c 
the idol with cords, drag it through the kennels, and U- 
fpattcr it with filth and naftinefs, to punilh it for all u< 
perfume which they have ufelcf&ly wafted upon it. I:. 
during this fecne of folly, thefe frantic devotees fc.:U 
hapj.cn to obtain what they with for, they can)* bit* tt 
image, with great ceremony, to its niche, after having 
carefully waflicd and wiped it : they then prortrate thci 
felves before it, and make excufes for treating it with U 
little refpeft. Indeed^ fay they, we were too rajb ; kx, 
afar tf//, wnfi mt thou in the wnng % it be jo *h\iur*tt % 
W'iy jhiuUjl thu Jujjer thy f elf to be beat en % without «..;,- 
Jity* liquid it have csfl thee mere to grant $ur rejwri 
u:/h t/ gt.d grace? But, what is done % is dime: a: m 
think no rr.:re of it. We will gild dee again, frmded:** 
wilt j+r^tt \L hat is p'tjl. 

A ludicrous circumflance happened in the province of 
Kan-kin, at the time F. Le Comtc refided thnc, wb.c* 
is a farther proof of the little rcfpcdl which the CLadcx 
fomctimts entertain of their gods. A man wbofe c« * 
d.uj^litcr lay dangeroufly fick, after having, in »a-. 
tr cd the art of the phyficians, refolvcd to feck the aflith^ 
of ilic goLh. — Prayers, offerings, alms, facrifkes, all ■<* 
cmpltned to obtain the wilhed-for cure and the bec/a* 
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who fattened on the gifts promifed it, on the faith of their 
idol, the power of which they much extolled. The girl, 
however, died ; and the fathers in the excefe of his grief, 
meditated revenge: he refolved to accufe the idol with 
all the folcmnity of form, and for this purpofe he laid 
his complaint, in writing, before the judge of the place. 
After having reprefented the deceitful conduct of the 
unjuft divinity, he affirmed, that exemplary puntfhment 
ought to be inflicted upon it, for having broken its word* 
— c If, 1 faid he, * the fpir it had power to to cure my daugh* 

* ter, it was guilty of a grofs fraud, in taking my mo- 
< ney and fuffering my daughter to die. If it had not 
c power, why did it pretend to it ? and by what right 

* does it affume the character of a god ? Is it for nothing 
1 that we adore it, and that all the province offers it facri- 

* fice ? In (hort, whether it was want of power, or 

* malice in the idol; its temple fhotild be rafed, itsminifters 

* banilhed with difgrace, and itfelf puniihed in its own 
€ perfon/ 

The judge Confidered the affair as important, and re- 
ferred it to the governor, who, not liking to have any 
thing to do with the gods, defircd the viceroy to examine 
it. The latter, after having heard the bonzes, who ap- 
peared much alarmed, called the complainant, and advifed 
him to drop his fuit. c You arc not prudent,* (aid he, 
c to quarrel with thtfe kind of fpir its ; they arc naturally 

* mal.cious \ and, I am afraid, they will ferve you fomc 
c difigrceablc trick. Believe me, you had much better 
4 littcn o the propcfals of accommodation, which the 

* b.M.zes will make you on their part. They have aflured 

* me, that the idol, on its part, will hearken to reafon, 
4 provided you do not pufh things to the utmoft extremity/ 

The man perfifted in his rd«>lution, and proteftcd, that 
he would rather pcrifh than relax in his rcqueft. « I am 
1 determined, my lorJ,* faid he. c The idol imagined, 

* that it might commit, with impunity, every k'nd of in- 

Y v 
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( juftice, and that no one would dare to attack it i but st 
c this it was miftalcen j and we (hall foon fee which 01 m 
( two is the moft malicious and obftinate.' 

The viceroy, finding he cculd not prevail on hiia m 
yield, ordered preparation to be made for trial ; but, at the 
lame time, gave information to the fupreme cound a: 
Pe-kin> before which the affair was carried, and where 
the parties, fome time after, appeared. The idol did not 
want partifans, and the lawyers, well paid by the bonzes 
found its rights incontestable, and fpoke widi fo icuc* 
warmth in its favour, that the god, in perfbn, coulj not 
have pleaded better : but they had to do with a man cf 
much penetration and fhrewdnefs, who had prudendy taken 
the precaution of fupporting his proofs by a large turn c4 
money, which he had well employed, in order to nuke 
his cafe clearer to the judges, perfuaded that the dnJ 
would be very cunning indeed, if he could withfland fuch 1 
weighty argument. After fcveral pleadings, he complete! r 
gained his procefs, the idol was condemned to perpctuA 
baniihment, as ufelefs in the empire; its temple was raJrJ, 
and the bonzes, who rcprcfentcd its perfoo, were pun'dhed 
in an exemplary manner. 

Thefe bonzes are generally men without character. 
brought up from their infancy in effiminacy, luxury, and 
idlencl's, and who, having an avcrfion to labour, for the 
mod pa::, devote themfclvcs to that kind of life, mercl.* 
for the L<c i-f n fubfiftence. There is no artifice, thcrr- 
foie, which they do not cmjTiy to extort prdcuts f.csi 
the fupcriliiiim* adorers of Fc. The following is bc*- 
rowed from the AV.e Memsirs re [pitting the Prtfnt Sure 
of CI/mg. 

41 Two of thefe hon/es drilling through the couutrr, 
" perceived, in the yr.'d cf a rich peafant, t or th.tr 
<l h.r/e c\ic!*«. I It v imm. dlately proftrated t 
C4 b-ri re the ^\\U\ *\\u\ he; mii to groan and v bi 
" The ;..: J v.-( n::ij who liiv. l!.;:: from her % 
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* mediately came forth, to inquire into the caufe of their 
u grief. c Wc know,' faid they, c that the fouls of our 
ci fathers have parted into the bodies of thefe ducks j and 
" the dread and apprehenfions we entertain of your putting 
a them to death, will infallibly deprive us of our lives.' — 
u ' It is true/ fhe replied, ' we have refolved to fell them; 
ic but fince they are your fathers, I promife you to pre- 
** ferve them.' This was not what the bonzes wanted. 
" c Alas!' faid they, * your hufband, perhaps, will not 
44 have fo much charity ; and you may reft affured, that 
" we fhall die, if any accident befalls them.' After a long 
u cenverfation, the good woman was fo affe£ted by their 
u apparent grief, that (he cntrufted them with the ducks, 
* c in order that, by feeding them for fomc time it might 
"alleviate their diftrefs, and afford them confolation. 
<c They received them with refpc&, after having proftrated 
a themfelves twenty times before them; but, trie very 
11 lame evening, put their pretended fathers on the (pit, 
4t and, together with fome of their brotherhood, made a 
44 hearty meal of them." 

Thefe bonzes are perfectly matters of all the refources 
of hypocrify ; they embrace every occafion for cringing and 
fawning, and they affeft a meeknefs and modeft civility, 
which at firft deceives, and prepoflefles perfons in their fa- 
vour. When they cannot obtain gifts by cunning and 
addrefs, they endeavour to procure them by fubmitting to 
the (evereft penances, and pra&ifing the moft rigorous 
auftcrities. They are ofcen feen in the fquares, and other 
public places, exhibiting themfelves as frightful fpe&acles 
of mortification. Some of them drag, with great pain, 
along the ftrcets, large chains, thirty feet in length, which 
arc fattened round their necks and legs, and fome mangle 
their bodies, and make them appear all over blood, by 
flashing their flefh with a hard flint. In this fituation 
tfaey ftop at the doors of people's houfes c You fee,' by 
{Jicy, c what we fufFcr, that we may expiate your fins— 

Yyz 
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( can you be fo hard-hearted as to refute ut a (noil alim ; * 
One of the mod extraordinary penances we read o£ h 
that mentioned by Le Comtc, of which he himfelf was an 
eye-witnefc, and which he relates in the fallowing wands 
4 I met, one day, in the middle of a village, a ywnr, 
1 handfome bonze, whofc mild and modeft deportment. 

* when he afked for alms, fcemed well calculated to cnfvr.- 
1 him fuccefs. He was Handing ertSt in a kind of na-- 
( row chair, the infide of which was (luck foil of flnn» 
4 fpikes, placed very clofe one to another, in fuch a ma?s- 
( ncr that he could not enjoy the leaft reft, withoot beinz 
1 wounded. Two men, hired for the purpofe, tnoipon^i 

c him flowly from houfe to houfc, where he begged people 
1 to have companion upon him. <( I have fhut rarUf ua 
1 in this chair,*' faid x hc, " for the good of your finds ™J 
' am rcfolved never to quit it, untij you have purchased 
1 all thefe nails*. Each nail is worth five-pence ; ba: 
1 there is none of them which will not prove a faurce of 
' many blcflings to you and your families. If you pur* 
1 chafe one, you will perform an ad of heroic virtues and 
( the alms you beftow will not be given to die bonzes to 
1 whom you may othcrwifc fliew your charity, but to the 

* god /**, in honour of whom we are building a temple.** 

4 I at that time happened to be paffing by ; he far me, 
c and paid me the fame complement as he did the reft. 
( I told him, that he wa* much in the wrong, to torment 
( himfelf fo ufekMy in this world ; and I advifad hhn to 
4 come forth from his priion, to go to the temple of the tree 

* God, in orJ.tr to be inftruclcd in celcftial txvfe, and 
c to fuhmit to a penance n;uch left fevere, but far more 
4 falutaryand effectual. He replied mildly, and with great 
4 co^lnefs, that he was much oMigcd to me for my advice, 

but would be more f-i, if I would purchafe a doscn of 
( his nails, which would aflu redly procure me a pka&at 
4 and f.ifc journey. a Hold," fa id he, turning CO Opt 
* Tlftcir number exceeded two thptt£md. 
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* fide, " take thcfej on the faith of a bonze, they are 

* the beft in my chair, becaufe they hurt me more than 

* the reft : they are, however, all of the fame price." 

AH the bonzes are not fo penitent ; a great many of 
them renounce thefe painful means of procuring alms, 
To attain to the fame end, others commit a thoufand 
abominations in private, and even fometimes murder. 
4 Some years ago,' fays F. Le Comte, * the governor of a 
4 city, paffing along the highway, with his ordinary train, 
4 (aw a crowd of people affcmbled together ; and being 

* defirous to learn the caufe of fo great a concourfe, he 
4 approached them. He found that the bonzes were ce- 
( lebrating an extraordinary feftival ; and that they had 
4 conftruded, on a large theatre, a very high machine, 
4 at the top of which a young man put forth his head 
4 above a fmall balluftrade that ran quite round it. His 
4 arms and the reft of his body were entirely concealed; 
4 and he had nothing free but his eyes, which he rolled 

* about in a very wild manner. A little lower on the 
4 theatre appeared an old bonze, who was explaining to 
4 the people the facrifice which that pious young man, as 
4 they called him, had refolved to make of his life, by 
4 throwing himfelf into a deep rivulet, which ran along 
4 by the fide of the highway. u He will not d c," (aid he, 
44 becaufe he muft be received at the bottom of the wa- 
44 ters by the charitable fpirits, which will haftcn to give 
44 him the moft friendly reception. In Ihort, it will be 
44 the greateft happinefs that can befal him : a hundred 
44 other pert his offered to fupply his place ; but his zeal* 
44 piety, and virtues, have juftly entitled him to the prc- 
44 ferencc." The mandarin, after having heard this ha- 
4 rangue, (aid the young man (hewed great courage -, but 
4 cxprelled his furprifc, that he himfelf did not explain 
4 the motives of the Cicrificc, and the caufe of his adopt. 
4 ing fuch a rcfolution. u Let him come down," added 

* hr, u that we may convcrfc a little with him/' The 
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old bonze, frightened at this order, immediately oppr£J 
' it, and prntcftcd that all would be loll, if the victim 
( enly opened his mouth; ?nd that he could not anf *tr 

* for the mifchief that might thence arifc to the pri>rincr. 
" The evil vou fear," f;iid the mandarin, u I (hall takcooa 
"myfelf ;" and at the fame time ordered the young ran 
4 to come down : but all the reply he made to these or- 
4 tiers was, by frightful looks, and a wild and irregubr 
4 movement of his eyes, which feemed ready to ftart cu: 
4 of his head. " Behold thefc looks, and that agitation,*" 
1 faid the bonze ; " and judge of the injury you do J»/m. 
u he is about to fall a prey to defpair, and if yoo perft*, 
44 you will make him expire with grief." The mandarin, 
4 who continued firm to his purpofe, bid his attendants 
4 mount the theatre, and bring him down by force. Thcr 
( immediately obeyed, and found him cloiely bound anJ 
( sagged. As foon as his corJs were loofed, and he was 
4 in a condition to fpeak, he cried out, with all his m?gh% 
u — Ah, my lord ! grant me vengeance on thefe afla/Ens 
44 who intended to drown me. 1 am a faatchelcr, going 
" to ccurt, to affift at the ordinary examinations. Thefc 
u bonzes fc'/cd me ycfterday, by force ; and this morning, 
u before break of day, they hound me to that machine, 
" in fuch a manner that I could neither move, nor utter 
44 the hurt crmrlaint, determined to throw me into the 
41 water in the evening, and to perform their abominable 
u myfterifs at the ex pence of my life." As foon as he 

* be;jan to fp-afc, the bonzes betook t hem fc Ives to Sight; 
4 but the officers of julricc, who always make part of J 
c govjnic r\ train, foon feir.ed fomc of them. Ilieir chief 
4 was th.own into the rivulet and drowned, and the Ntr 
( were conducted to prifrn, and afterwards puniihed ac- 
4 co: J. t\* to their defer ts. 1 

A !:nv of Father Lauretiti\ an Italian Jc fair, ftir- 
u\ n .\ s i.n wii!i an ar.ccJote of a different kind, which 
c. ;•.•': Li \n to form f«me notion oi the voluptuous manner* 
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of thcfc bonzes^ and of the fecret profligacy of their 
lives. — Near the city of Fou-tchcoU) there was formerly 
a famous pagoda, inhabited by the mod diftinguifhed 
bonzes of the province. The daughter of a Chinefe doc- 
tor, who was going to her father's country houfe, accom- 
panied by two female attendants, had the curiofity to 
enter this temple, and fent to beg of the bonzes, that 
they would retire, until {he had faid her prayer?. The 
principal bonze, defirous of feeing this young female, 
concealed himfelf behind the altar. He had no fooner 
beheld her, than he was fmitten with her charms ; and 
he determined to gratify his brutal lull. He ordered C >me 
other bonzes, his confidants, to fcizc the two attendants; 
and he forced the young woman to fubmit to his defircs, 
fpitc of all her cries and tears. 

The father did not long remain ignorant of the caufe 
of his daughter's abfencc : he knew (he had entered the 
pagoda, and that (he had then di (appeared ; he required, 
therefore, that /he fliould be rcftorcd. The bonzes re- 
plied, fhc had vifited their temple, but had departed 
after having faid her praycis. The doctor, who had 
been educated with feiuimcnts of the utmoft con- 
tempt for the bonzes, applied to the Tartar general of 
the province, and demanded juftice againfr. the ravifhers 
f.f his daughter. The bo-ize* then informed tium, in a 
\ery myfterious manner, that the god Fo, having become 
cnamouicd of the young beaut v, had carried her awav, 
;u»d the b«:nze who had committed the dime, then en- 
deavoured, by a pathjtic Inrangue, to convince the d^itor 
how much honoured he and and his fanvlr were In A, 
who had judged his daughter worthy of hi* companv and 
love. But the Tara: pncral had t^o much g od fenle 
to ^Accredit v> t u .« te i:.Mc- : he n Lived to L.uh the 
pag' da i and while he v.v.s pry'nir into every corner, and 
cxaminif.g all its r.cei:e f , he he.i:J f me c»r.t"u!eJ c:ic% 
which f.cmed to p-occtd .r^m t; e bottom of a r'.eiv ; he 
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immediately advanced towards the place, and pc ml wl 
an iron gate, which fliut the entrance of a grotto, fb- 
i \ ing ordered it to be broke open, he dcfcended into a fib- 

terraneous apartment, where he found die daughter of the 
do&or, and above twenty other females, who had ben 
confined in that difmal abode. The general, after fcarog 
rcleafed them, let fire to the (bur corners of the edifice 
and deftroyed in the lame flames, the temple, altan aaJ 
gods, together with their infamqus minifters. 

Notwithftanding that infatuation which, for the mot 
part, induces the vulgar to fupport popular fupcrJhrions 
a bonze is generally defpifcd in China. The grcuer 
part of thefe impoftors are fprung from the Aegt of 
the people. To recruit and perpetuate their fccfc, 
they purchafc young children, whom they initiate ur 
all their mvfteries, and to whom they revcll every 
trick and deception which may render their p ro f e iC m 
profitable: thefe afterwards fuccctd them, and carefiiDr 
tranfrnit their art and knowledge to other young bonzes, 
whom they educate in the like manner. Thev are» in 
general, vciv ignorant; and the greater part would find 
thcmfelves much cmbarrafled, were they reqnutd to give 
an exact account of the true doctrine of their (oEL 

Though they arc not iubject to a regular hierarchy, 
they have their tupcriors, whom they call t*4>+<hmmg % 
cr grand bonzes. This rank fecures particular dntinc* 
tion, and the firft place in all religious ailemblics at which 
they may be prefent. There are bonzes deftined enfr 
for collecting alms; othci«, better (killed in the MX of 
fpoaking, and who have acquired fom$. knowledge of the 
Chinefe literature, arc e. rnmiflioned to vifit the literati, 
and to infmuate thcmll-lvcs into the houies of the gimts 
rlvl men rendered venerable by length of vears, and br a 
cimpokil and grave deportment, arc employed to esccifc 
t:-..-ir talents amon^ the remjlc fcx : they prefide in iD 
tlic'r ailembliL*, which, though not rummw^ aiuuua 



e*er, held in feveral of the provinces. "They are gene- 
rally compofed of fifteen, twenty, or thirty ladies, the 
greater part of whom are of feme rank in life, or rich 
widows. One of them is ele&ed fuperior for the (pace 
cf a year ; at her houfe all the aiTcmblies are held ; and 
all contribute towards the expence occafioned by orna- 
menting their oratory, by the celebration of certain fcf* 
tivals, and the affiftance of die bonzes. 

When no extraordinary bufinefs is to be tranfa&ed in 
thtTe niTcmblics, a bonze is called who is almoft always 
venerable on account of his age. He enters the chapel 
where the female devotees are aiTembled, and fiugs fome 
anthems to the god Fo. At length, after having, for 
fome time* repeated O-mi-to, Fo ! and been dunned with 
the tinkling noifc and din of feveral fmall kettles, upon 
which they beat, they place thcmfolvcs at table, and mirth 
and good rrpaft terminate the exercifes of this noify de- 
votion. Fcftivals of this kind are, however, only com* 
mon ceremonies. 

On days of folcmnity, they adoni their place of 
wot (hip with feveral idols j the bonzes alfo ornament it 
with a great number of paintings, in which arc rcpre- 
fcmcJ, under different forms, the various punifhments 
inflicted on the wicked in hell. A grand bonze is invited, 
who repairs thither, attended by his whole ttvin of inferior 
m'mlLrs. The prayers and feaftir.g continue feven days; 
i»i.J one of the mull important caus which employ the 
«iitcnibiy during this t.me is, to pr» pa;e and confcerate 
rrctfurca for the «:hcr w- rid. Their manner of proceed- 
ing ;a this myftcrir. us op<. ration is as follows: — They 
\h£ ] u by conltrucling a fmall edifice of gilt or painted 
}"',£r. This wort *b ixcaiu.l sccoidim; to all the xules 
<•! the Ch-neft urchitcclu.c, und is fupphed with every 
urcnfil, pi.ee i.i* furniture :md convenient')* that are to be 
found m the h >i:L-s it thevru.it. Th.> nttlj jwl:";.- is 
WIv J with a ^iu.t number of boxes, tainted and v.uialb.d. 
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' in whch they dcpofit fmall bits of gilt paper. An fa* 

* drcdof thefc fmall boxes are deftincd for the purple 4 

t redeeming the foul of fomc deceafed perfon, either m£ 

or femal?, frcm the dreadful puniflimcnts to which tfc 
inexorable king of hell condemns thofe who have no rra- 
Aires to prefenr to him. Twenty of thefc boj arc aha 
bid in refervc, to gain over the rm rs * corr.por 

the tribunal of ihc terrible prince of It 1 hc-ui, 

its furniture, and the riches it contai , are all apr*. 
priated each to a particular ufe. T intracd 

to ferve them as a lodging in the other jrld, I n cj- 
able them to procure an cftablifhment t *e, by aequi- 
fition of fomc important office. The Kile totit in 
thefc fmall boxes arc put under the feci ry cf a paper 
padlock. The fmall palace is afterwai fl , an' 
key carefully laid by. When the perfbn o 
the expencc ncccflary for the conftruftkm 
happens to die, the wbolo is burnt, in cere 

with the key of the houfe arc burnt chafe of 
coffers alfo, in order th.it the foul may take eat all the 
trcafure?, which are no longer plain paper, become 
nictamorphcfed into f lid ingots of pure gold « I rer. 

Men, :ilTo united by certain ails of devot 
manner, hold particular affemblics. The b kn ra 
this kir.J is that of :'•? Fa/f:rs 9 Tchang-tchai : thrv 
under thj t!i action of a fuperior, who has i le r I 
gre«t number of dilliplcs, named /;*/-/, fu 
him. Thif? give their xnafter the name of r-4 i 
fi^nifies ftiiker-diflor. Little inJuftry, a I re- 

putation for knowledge or piety, is ncceffary to nt 
this office. — When the chief of thefc Fafttrx is 
h hi ;:n :..V mMv, all hi* difciplc* are ordered to re » 
flu- p!.:ce app^-ntcd tor the purpofc ; and rf t?i 

muff be :;bwnt on any recount whatever. A it i« ; 
f'ir th_- fuperi' r at the bottom « f the h-11, 
brotherhood, as they ener, proftra:e chcm&Ira 
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feet, and afterwards file off, in two lines, to the right 
and left, in which fituation they remain. When the af» 
fembly is full, each recites his own private prayers ; afte( 
•which, they place themfelves at tabic, to enjoy fomething 
more fubftantial. 

Thefc Chincfc Fa/ltrs arc not people devoted to abfti- 
nence, or who refiain, for a certain fpacc of time, from 
taking any kind of nourishment. — Their fafting confifts 
only in their renouncing the ufe of flefh, fifh, wine, 
onions, garlick, and all heating aliments ; but they rcferve 
to themfelves the liberty of eating as much as they pleafe 
rf other food, and at ever)- hcur c f the day. It may be eafily 
perceived, that any interdiction of this kind cannot be very 
mortifying in China, where the people, for the moft part, 
arc ace u domed to live on herbs and rice only. 

Pilgrimages and places which give rife to them, are 
not wanting in China, among this feet On certain 
mountains in every province there are temples, more or 
lefs reverenced, to which prodigious numbers of fuper- 
ftitious votaries repair. Thofe who arc prevented by age, 
infirmities, or urgent bufinefs, from joining thefe devout 
caravans, commiffion fomc of their friends to bring them a 
large leaf filled with characters, and (lamped by the bonzes 
in a particular corner. The centre of this leaf is occupied 
by the -mage of the god Fo. On the veftments of the god, 
and around h'.s figure, are traced out a multitude of cir- 
cles, of great ufe to thefc fanatics, who, whether male or 
female, wear, hanging from their necks, or around their 
arms, a kind of duplet, compofed of an hundred beads, 
©f moderate fize, divided by eight much larger : a bead, 
ft ill bigger, in form of a frail gourd, ornaments the top 
cf the chaplet. Thefc beads they roll between their fin- 
gers, pronouncing the v.tms, O-mi-t* Fo ! and each of 
thefe 'r.vootions is «ccor.p.miid by a gv nuflczhon. When 
they have com: 1. ted lu i.u.nbji <»f an hundred, eijuJ to 
that of the beads, they rru;k, with a red itioke, one of 



liutcs the deceptions c f impoftors. The half-Ie 
males, and aimuit every individual among the law 
never fee any unexpected or extraordinary evi 
attributing it to tlic influence of feme crilg 
one creates a being of this kind to hi f, in 
his own i mag' nation ; one places it in (bi idol 
in an old oak ; a t!iird in a certain lofty 
a fourth, in the body of ;m crormous d i, 
habits tlie bott tn of the ica: there are no fm 
abfuiu, or whinnied, which they do not 
pcafe this nulicitus demon. Others enter 
notion* rtfpi'Ctiiv.: ihefc milchicvous fpirirs : 
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tormenting men and women, in difconcerting their pro- 
jects, and cxpofing them to different difeafes. For this 
reaLn, when they fall fick, they confult no other phyfi- 
cians but the Taojp ; and, as foon as they arrive, the 
houfe refounds with the din and noife which thefe priefts 
make, in order to banifh the mi'lignant fpirits that perfc- 
cutc and harrafs their patients. 

There arc other fupcrftitious practices to which the 
Chinefc arc alfo much addicted, but wc (hould far exceed 
our bounds, were we to relate the ideas cf the Chinefe 
refpe&ing calculating deftinics, confulting oracles, the 
lucky and unlucky fituation of houfes, the quarter which 
doors ought to front, and the plan and day proper for con- 
ftru&ing the ftoves in which they cook their rice. But 
the obje& on which they employ the greateft care, is the 
choice of the ground and fituation proper for a burying- 
place. Some quacks follow no other profeffion than that 
of pointing out mountains, hills, and other places which 
have an afpe^t favourable for works of that kind- When 
a Chinefe is pcrfuaded of the truth of fuch information, 
there is no fum which he would not facrifice in order to 
obtain a poifeflion of the fortunate fpot. The greater 
part of the Chinefe are convinced, that all the happinefs 
nnd misfortunes of life depend upon it. If this or that 
pcrfbn is endowed with a greater (hare of genius and abi- 
lities; if any one rifes rapidly to the d.grcc of doctor ; if 
he is promoted to the rank of a fupejior mandarin; if he 
isblcflcd with a numerous progeny; or if he is lets fubjecl 
tofeverc maladies than others; and if, in his commercial 
iranfaclions, all his projc&s fuccccd, this, :.ccou!ing to 
them, is not to be attributed to his knov*ledg:, activity, 
or horufty, but becaufe his houfes and the burying- 
places of his anceftors have a h.;ppy fituation. 
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JEWS AND MAHOMETANS. 

The difcovcry of a fynagogue in an empire To renocr, 
is a circumftance too intercfting to be omitted. Thj 
Jcwifh colony appeared in China under die dynafty of the 
Han^ who began to reign in the year 206 before Chrff. 
It is reduced to a fm:'U number of families, who are c!h- 
bliflied only at Cai-fzng^ the capital of the province <x 
lhnun. As wc arc indebted to F. Gszani f a Jefuit m.:"- 
fionary, for the firft knowledge of thefe Chinefe Jews, 
wc (hall give the account or" them in his own words. 

* I had a long convcrfaiion with them ; and ther fhrwr J 
c mc their inferiptions ; fomc written in Chinefe, and tthen 
( in Hebrew. I fiw alfo their religious books and tfcet 
c fuffered mc to enter the moft fecrct place of their it- 
4 nago^uc, to which they can have no accefs thcmfcii s, 
c it bcin^i refcrved for the chief of the fynagogue, whom 
4 they c.ili U am-kiao, and who never approaches it but 

* with the moft pre • U »und refped. 

4 There were thirteen tr.bcrnadcs placed upon tables 
( each of which was Lrroundid by fmall curtains. The 
4 l 3 ci.iaic-i;eh was (hut up in each of thole tabernacles 

* n lv of which nyrefciued the twelve tribes erf Ifracl, 

* .-rid th. thirteenth Aloft*. The books were written on 
c !;»:•-:: p Vers o! j a.chmcnr, and folded upon rollers. I 

* i hu'.iud lt.»vc l«ii!ii the chief of the fynagogue to draw 

* tie cu Mir/* of (nc ff theft- tabernacles and to unrol 
4 iw of iIil- ho. >jcn which appeared to mctobewn:xn 
1 in a i ..:\! cxavdiiurly neat and di ft inch One of iheic 
1 l>;>ok> ruui It o.i luckily favi-d from the great iimndirion 

* of tf „• ri'.w' //; i»*-L>9) which overflowed ike city &i- 
•/"-.»• -fr , &•■ capital of the province. As the letters oi 
4 s!^ 1vh»'^ ■•. ve been welted, and on that account arc 
4 .. : :l i-' \v.vi, tl • j. .vs ha\c, at great paii.s, go: twelve 
c v \sit\. : •, \% !i c-fi «Vy prefcrvc in the twelve tabcr* 
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1 There are to be feen alfo in two other places of the 

Fynagogue coffers, in which are (hut up with great care 

•feveral other little books, containing different divifions 

* of the Pentateuch of Mofes, which they call Ta-kim^ 
4 and other parts of their law- They ufc thefe books 

* when they pray ; they {hewed me fome of them, which 
c appeared to be written in Hebrew: they were partly 

* new and partly old, and half torn. 

c In the middle of the fynagogue (lands a magnificent 

* chair, raifed very high, and ornamented with a beautiful 
4 embroidered cuftiion. This is the chair of Mcfes, in 
4 which every Sabbath, and on days of great folemnity, 
c they place the Pentateuch, and read fome portions of it. 
4 There alfo may be fcen a Fan-fui-pai, or painting, on 
4 which is inferibed the emperor's name, but they have 
4 neither ftatues nor images. This fynagogue fronts the 
4 weft, and when they addrcfe their prayers to die Supreme 
4 Being, they turn towards that quarter, and adore him 
4 under the name of Tien y Cham-tien, Cham-tt\ and 
c Teao-van-vce-tche^ that is to (ay, Creator of All Things, 
4 and laftly, of Van-voe-tchu-tcai, Governor of the Uni- 
4 verfe. They informed me, that they had taken thefe 
4 names from the Chinefe books, and that they ufcd them 
4 to exprefs the Supreme Brine and nVt caufe. 

4 In goin^ from the (ynagegue, I obferved a hall, which 
4 1 had the curlofity to enter, but found nc thing remark- 
4 able in it, except a ^reat number of cenfers, They told 
4 me that in this hall they honoured their Chimgins, or 
4 the great men of their law. The lar^cft of thefe cenferr, 
4 which is intended for the patriarch Abraham, (lands in 
4 the middle of the hall, after which come thofc of Ifaac, 
4 and of Jaccb, and his twelve branches, or the twelve 
4 tribes of Ifracl ; next arc thofL- of Mofes, Aaron, Jofhua, 
4 Efdras, and f.-vcra! other illuilrious perfons, both male 
* and Female. 
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c As the titles of the hooks of the OM Tcft.ir.eac 
were pr ; ntrj in Hebrew at the end of my Bible, I (bewtd 
them to the Chum-kuiOi or chief of the fynagogur; he 
imnu-.liatfly read them, though they were badly printed, 
and Stormed me that they were the names cf their 
Cf:in-L'?;ij or Pentateuch. I then tcok my Bible, wi 
tlic Cbam-kiao his Btrtfttby for thus they name tke 
book of Gcncfis ; we compared the defcendants of A<La, 
until Noah with the age of each, and we found the mri 
perfect conf rmity between both. We afterwards raa 
over the r.::mes ;:nd chronology in Genefis, Excub, 
Lcvitiar, Nt.ir.l".i-r> and Deuteronomy, which conpff? 
the Fenian mh, -r live books cf Mofes. Ihectafof 
the i\n;u: ';<■ :».L! i::e, that they named thefc five bouts 
E;r< y!j, /'. .'. .*.•../', /'/.'.Y»<i, I'a: dabbtr+wd H*ix- 
Linns. Som:.- \ f tUl'e the;/ < peneJ., and pre Crated rone 
to rc.x, bi:r ',: \.^ ;,, i,n ; i.jjv ;"e, as I was unacquainted 
with the ILlvr.v i. :»■. •.•...: e. 

4 !!-!v:i;_: i.i. -..'. '.-' !■"■■!', rv '*f?clir.g the rifles r/ rhe 
' t'.v: bo. *< ' f .!i !! V.!-\ iij !i-;.;. i-d, that they were in 
r*-»Ve:i:o:i oi 1*» :»v '.-: :!:":n, b:r t !, .i: they wanted a zc-.i 
: 1 ».:' . * v, ar.d of o * '". ». : •■ t iu y !;..»! :; » t. :\< .-.vlcJ-ge. S«;: c ?f 

'■'• i :v 1 r.X: •.:•;• 1 » t t 
Th.'r ...e\:.! ;. V 
»» i.i; the t"..i ?■- :». '". 
!■■ . i:s i 1" M.« ». 
, 1 >■ • *" ■ * , 

.1 • ..lit !...'..;>■ 

b-.-.i li'.'i- h:» r ; r 1 
T:-1mi!.:U. |. .: 

\ ■ r 1 J in t: e 1. . . 

ii :. .a !..; :;. ... 

* • ». " !■"* ■ 
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¥ memoration of tbcir departure jfrom Egypt, and of their 

• paflage through the Red Set; the labbath, and other fef- 

• tivals prescribed by the ancient law. 

* All thefc Jews, called in China Tiao-kin-kiaoy com* 

? pofe at prcfent only a few families, the names of the prin- 

« cipal of which are : Tbao f Kin> Cbe^ Cao> Theman % 

Li, Ngai. They form alliances with one another, and 

never mix with the Hoei-bui^ or Mahometans. 

' They have no other fynagogue but the one in the 

capital of Ho-uan. I perceived in it no altar, nor any 

tther furniture, but the chair of Mofes, with a. cenier, 

• a long table and large chandeliers, in which were placed 
randies made of tallow. This fynagogue refembles 
our European churches ; it is divided into three aifles, 

in the middle is occupied by the table of incenfe, 
t c ir of Mofes, the painting, and the tabernacles 
iln y mentioned, in which are preferred the thirteen 
copies of the Pentateuch. Thefe tabernacles are con- 
ed in the form of an arch, and the middle, aide is 
ir of the fynagogue! the two others are fct 
p rf prayer, and for the adoration of the 
« Within the building there is a paflage 

At 1 round it. 9 

] & adds, that thefe Jews, in their inferip- 

1 It; law Yfelah-kia*, or the law of Ifrael, alfo 

iias, or citnt Lav>\ Tien-ki^o*, th$ Law •f»God % 
Tien-kin-Jtias t to ftgnify that they abftain from blood* 
told him that their anceftors came from a kingdom 
I ft, called the kingdom of Judab, which Jofhua 

cd, after they had left Egypt, crofled the Red Sea 
t rfed the defert ; and that the number of the 
4 • departed from Egypt amounted to fixty *uon ; 

lay, to fix hundred thoufand men. They fpoke 
of the book of Judges and of David, Solomon, 
1, who railed up dry bones \ and of JetM, 

Aaa 
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which prove.*, that befidcs the Pcnutcuch, tfcey 
feveral other parts of the (acred writings. 

Thcfe Jews neither kindle fire nor co vi 

on Saturday j but they prepare on Friday 
be neccfiary for the day following. VII n t ' r 
Bible in their f) nageguej they cover their Aces « 
transparent veil, in remembrance of Modes, 
down from the mountain with his lace cover 
that manner publiihed the Decalogue or Law of Gad 

When F. Gozani fpolce to them of the M 
mi led and announced in the holy fcri ires 
pcarcd much furpriicd; but when the 1 

them that the Mcffia> was railed J*fui> they oi, 
mention wns made in their Bible of a holy 
Jefuh who was the fon of Sirach ; but t *c 

altogether unacquainted with the new 7'A J » of 
ipokc. 

The Mahometans have multip! I 1 v is C 

than the Jews. It is above fix ) s 

firft entered this empire, in which j c En 

different edabliflimcnis. For a gn v 

they were prefer ved only by marr and by 

ar.ces which they contracted ; but for i ; 

fccin to have been more particularly attentive 
pagating their doctrine. The principal h 

employ for tl*is purpofc, arc, to purchafc, a & 
money, a great number of children bio 2: 

whom their poor parents, compelled by s , r 
part with. Tliefc they circumcife, and s 
cate and infrrucJ in the principles of 1 r 1 

ing the time of a terrible famine, which 
vincc of Chnng-tong, they purchafcd nx rj 
land of thcfe children, for whom, when grc 1 , 
procured wives, and built houfes, and even fo eri 1 
villages of them . '1 hey infcnfibly increaJcd, a 
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ie fo numerous , that they intirely exclude from 

places in which they refide, every inhabitant who 

not believe in their prophet, and frequent a mofque. 

We (hall not herefpeak of the labours of the Europran 

[ionaries, as what concerns the progrefs of the Chriftian 

"on in China, has been already treated of in ths 

-alHtftory, 
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CHINESE: 



MARRIAGES. 

X HE manners of the Chinefebear no kind of refcra- 
blance to thofc of any known nation ; and what b equally 
remarkable, they have remained always nearly the fame. 
Every cuflom formerly pradifed is ftill p t efcrved with 
little variation ; whatever they formerly did, they do at 
prcfent, and cxadly in the fame manner. 

Public decency has been always refpefled in China, be* 
caufe great care and attention have been employed to en- 
force it. Marriage, recommended and encouraged by all 
great legiflators, it particularly protected in China. Who- 
ever feduces the wife of another is put to death ; and the 
fame puniihment is generally inflicted on the perfcn who 
debauches a young woman. In both thefe circumftances, 
the precautions dictated by univerfal cuflom tend greatly 
to fupport the law, and often render it fupcrfloous. 

According to the Abbe Greficr, u a Chinefe enters into 
the married ftate often without ever having feen die 
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i whom he efpoufes : he knows nothing of her 
looks or perfon, but from the account of fome female 
relation or confidant, who, in fuch cafes, a£U the part 
of match-maker. It is true, that, if they impofe upon 
him, either with refpeft to her age or figure, he can have 
recourfc to a divorce. Here the law, in its turn,, ferves 
to corred the abufes of cuftom." 

44 The fame matrons who negociate the marriage de- 
termine the fum which the intended hufband muft pay 
to the parents of the bride ; for, in China, a father does 
not give a dowry to his daughter : but the hufband gives 
a dowry to his wife, or, we may fay with more propriety, 
purchafes her of her parents or friends." 

" The parents of the bride fix the day for folem* 
nixing the marriage ; and they always take care to make 
choice of one that is lucky ; for they confider fome as 
favourable, and others as unfavourable to every great 
undertaking. During this interval, the two families fend 
prefenrs to each other, and the bridegroom purchafes for 
his intended fpoufe fome jewels, fuch as rings, pendants 
or bracelets. Frequent letters pafs between the parties ; 
but they are not permitted to fee one another." 

** When die day appointed for the ceremony arrives, the 
bride is placed in a chair, or clofe palankin. Every thing 
that com p ofes her portion is borne before and behind her 
by diftrent perfons of both fexes, while others furround 
her, carrying torches and flambeaux, even in the middle 
of the day. A troop of muficrans, with fifes, drums and 
hautboys, march before her chair, and her family follow 
k behind. The key of the chair in which (he is (hut up, 
is committed to the care of a trufty domeftic, to be 
delivered to the hufoand only. The hufband, richly 
i, waits at his gate for the arrival of the procef- 
As foon as it approaches, the' key is put into his 
} he eagerly opens the chair, and at the firll 



huiband, difcontented with hit intended fpoufe, faddenly 
fhuts the chair, and fends her back to her relations. To 
get rid of her, it only cofts him a fum equal Co that 
which he gave to obtain her/' 

" If the huiband is contented, (he defcends from her 
chair, and enters the houfe, followed by the relations of 
both, where the new-married couple falute the Tien fow 
times in the hall, and afterwards the parents of the huiband. 
The bride is then committed into the hands of the wo- 
men who have been invited to the ceremony, and who, 
together with her, partake of an entertainment, which 
continues the whole day: the male part of the guefls are 
treated in the like manner by the huiband. The fame 
form prevails among the Chincfe at all their grand fcafts : 
the women amufc themfelvcs feparately ; and the men do 
the fame In another apartment. The pomp increafet ac- 
cording to the riches and rank of the parties, and dimi- 
nifties alfo in the fame proportion." 

This account, to which the Abbe adds feveral cere- 
monies attendant on the confummation of the nuptials, 
Mr. Amlerfon pofitivcly contradicts, and obferves, that 
4i to give an accurate defcription of the marriage cere- 
mony in China, is to do little more than to reply to the 
Abbe: CJroficr, whofc account of the Chincfe nuptials as 
well as of many other of their cuftoms, is altogether erro- 
neous." 

Mr. Anderfon fays " the man iagc ceremony which I fcw 
at Macao, had little in common with this defcription, but the 
palanitin. The bride, fcated in that machine, was pre- 
ceded by mufic, and enfigns of various colours were borne 
by mca b.-nh 1>* fore and in the rear of the proceJEon, which 
confilUJ principally of the relatives of the bride and bride- 
groom, who d'eort her to the huulc of her huiband, where 
» J'v.tit N prepared, and the djy is psfl'ed in mirth and 
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fcftlvity- Nor is the evening concluded with thofc ab- 
furd ceremonies with which the Abbe Grofier, and 
Other authors, have ridiculoufly encumbered the contam- 
ination of a Chincfe wedding.** 

It muft here be obferved, that Mr- Andcrfon's account 
extends no farther than the mere proceflipn of the cere- 
mony, and perhaps even this, may be in a great meafure 
reconciled by the confideration of the Abbe making his 
ebfervations at Pe-kin and the other at Macao. 

We have already noticed that a Chincfe is permitted 
CD have only one lafrful wife; but that he may pur- 
chafe feveral concubines. Every Chinefc who is defirous 
Df embracing this privilege, and keeping on good terms 
with his wife, pretends to be actuated by fume good mo- 
tive, and be is particularly careful to let her know, that 
if he takes concubines, it is only with a view of procur- 
ing her a greater number of women to attend her. 

A widower raifes fometimes his favourite concubine to 
the rank of lawful wife. He is not then obliged, as in 
the former cafe, to examine whether die rank of her whom 
be cipoufes 'approaches near to his own : and he is alfo 
freed from all preliminary formalities. 

Theft concubines are almoft all procured from the cities 
Df Yang-tthtiu and Sou-UlxoU) where, as we have before 
obferved, they are educated, and taught Tinging, dancing 
md mulic, and every accomplifliment fuitablc to women 
rf quality, or which can render them agreeable and plcaf- 
[ngy and the greater part of them are purchased in other 
places to be again difpofed of. 

A widow of any rank above the common, fcldom enters 
i (econd time into the (late of marriage when (he has 
diDdrcn* Widows of ordinary rank, who have children, 
generally avail thcmfclvcs of the liberty which is granted 
them, and unite thcmfelvcs to another hufband. Grofier 
Bbfcrvcs, that, u thofc of the poorer fort arc not free to 
follow their own inclination: they a^c fold for the benefit 
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of the parents of the deceafed.— As (boats the bargain is 

concluded, a couple of porters bring a chair, 
guarded by a number of trufty people. The 
(hut up in this chair, and in that maane 
the houfe of her new hufband." 

He alfo adds, " that matters, lor die moft part, art 
very defirous of promoting marriage among their (laves, 
whatever M. ie Paw may fay, who, without any founda- 
tion, has ventured boldly to aflert die contrary. They 
have even very ftrong motives to induce tbem to encourage 
thefe marriages : the children produced by tbem are (till 
their (laves ; they become new property to diem ; and 
they conftitute a frefli tie, which attaches the modftcn and 
fathers more and more to their fervice.* 

This aflertion of the Abbe's Mr. Andcrfbn, alio, 
boldly contradifls, and declares that " this is a meic fable, 
as there are no fuch clafs of people as flaves in the Chinefc 
empire. They cannot import flaves in their own vcflels, 
which are never employed but in their domeflic commerce : 
and he muft be afflided with the moft credulous i gnor a nce, 
who believes that they import them in foreign bottoms. If, 
therefore, there arc any (laves in China, chcy muft be 
natives of the country ; and among them, it is well known, 
that there is no clafs of people who arc in that dcgradiig 
fituation." 

" Certain clafles of criminals art puniflied with (Servi- 
tude for a dated period, or for life, according to the nature 
of their offences ; and they are employed in Che more 
laborious parts of public works. But if this is flavcry, the 
unhappy convifls, who heave ballaft on the Thames, are 
(lave c . There is a cuftom, indeed, in China, refpe&ing 
this c'afc of criminals, that docs not prevail in England, 
which is, their being hired for any fervice they are capa* 
blc of performing : and this frequently happens, as theft 
convicts may be had at a cheaper rate than ordinary la- 
bourers. This regulation, however, has one good effefi, 
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that it exonerates government from die expence of 
maintaining fuch unhappy perfons, without leflcning the 
rigor or difgrace of the punifhment. ^But I re-affcrt that 
tlavery, by which I Aiean the power which one man ob- 
tains over another, by purchafc, or inheritance, as in our 
Weft India iflands, is not known in China. Indeed, 
fome of the Chincfe in the interior parts of the country 
were, with difficulty, made to comprehend the nature of 
fuch a character as a Have ; and when I illuftrated the 
matter, by explaining the (ituation of a negro boy, called 
Benjamin, whom Sir George Staunton had purchafed at 
featavia, they cxprefled the ftrongeft marks of difguft and 
abhorrence. The converfation to which I allude took 
place at jehol, in Tartary ; but at Canton, where the 
communication with Europeans gives the Inerehants a 
knowledge of what is pacing in our quarter of the globe, 
poor Benjamin was the caufe of fome obfervations on his 
condition, that aftonilhed me when I heard, and will, 
I believe, furprife the reader when he perufes, them. 
The boy being iA a (hop with me in the fuburbs of Can- 
ton, fome people who had never before fecn a black, were 
very curious in making inquiries concerning him i when 
the merchant, to whom the warehoufc belonged, .cx- 
prefled his furprife, in broken Englifh, that the Britifli 
nation (hould fuffer a traffic fo difgraccful to that huma- 
nity which they were fo ready to profefs : and on my 
informing him that our parliament intended to aboliih 
it, he furprifed me with the following extraordinaty 
anfwer, which. I give in his own words :— " Aye, aye, 
«• black man, in Englifli country, have got one firft chop, 
«« good mandarin Willforcc, that have done much good 
*« for allau blackie man, much long time : allau man 
«• makie chin, chin, hec, becaufc he have got more firft 
«• chop tink, than much Englifh merchant men i becaufe 
«« he merchant-man tinkec for catch money, r.o tinkee 
B b b 
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" for poor blackic man : Joffi, no like To faduon." The 
meaning of thefc expreflions is as follows : " Aye, in 
" England, the black men have got an advocate and 
u friend, Wr. Wilberforce, who hat, for a confiderable 
u time, been doing them fervice ; and all good people, 
" as well as the blacks, adore the character of a gcntle- 
c< man, whofe thoughts have been direfied to meliorate 
" the condition of thofe men : and not like our Weft- 
" India planters, or merchants, who, for the love of 
" gain, would prolong the mifery of fo large a portion 
" of his fellow-creatures as the African flares. But God 
" does not approve of fuch a praAice." 

In this paffagc Mr. Andcrfon not only denies one, 
but every fpecies of (lavery as exiting in China, and 
herein he not only differs with the Abbe and the 
general accounts of the miflionaries whofc opinions we have 
before given, but with M. de Paw, who had before at- 
tacked the Abbe on the fubje& of their marriage. M. 
de Paw obferves, * " In our days the prepeflfcflions in favor 
of the people of China have been carried fo far as to 
maintain that neither real nor perfonal fcrvhude of any 
kind fuMifts among them ; and this is likewife aflerted 
by the author of the Philofophical and Political Hiftory 
cf tltc European Eftablifliments in the two Tndies f. But 
he might uith equal reafon allcdgc, that the negroes of 
St. Domingo, who cultivate a few fugar-canes, are real 
republicans." 

In another pbee * he obferves, " fomc are flaws in 
China from their birth ; while others, who wcie origin- 
ally free, have been fold cither with their own oonfent, 
or by force ; and their defcendants remain in bondage. 
Liberty is fo lightly treated, that a man can fell himfclf 

* F"/- ■. to DiilciutioiM r,n the Chinrfc, Sec. 

1 \. .: 
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there at the .J>refcnt day. The Chincfe are ignorant of 
that fpccies of flavcry known in Greece and Egypt, where 
.one whole nation is condemned to fervc another ; and 
which may be called Hclotifm. Yet this fate might have 
attended the Moguls, had they been fubjugated inftead of 
.being ejcpcllcd ; but, from caufes difficult to be explained, 
ihey arc again very powerful in China, and they increafc 
daily, as well as the Mahometans. The latter have 
among them a fpecies qf flavcry lefs (hocking to natural 
right than all others : they rear fome of the children ex- 
pofed on dunghills by the Chincfe, and fubjed them, 
when grown up, to a very eafy yoke." 

The account of flavcry exifting in China, is very gene- 
rally admitted by all thofe who have had an opportunity 
of properly acquainting thcmfelvcs with the fubje^t j 
of whom, it muft be confeflfed, none had ever a bet- 
ter than the miflionaries, and as their tcftimony (lands 
in this cafe admitted by their vigilant and able opponent, 
we cannot but think it requires a more powerful teftimony 
than any we have yet met with, to induce a European to 
rclinquifh the idea that flavcry cxifts in China. Nay wc are 
inclined to rc!y on the tcftimony of Groficr, refpcdUng tlie 
willingncfs of maftcrs to promote marriage among them, 
for M. Vc Paw agrees with him in faying, that " their 
defendants remain with their parents in bondage." 

The miflionaries declare that the Cbinefe women, even 
thofe of the greatest rank, feidom quit their apartment, 
and the book of Ceremonies requires, that there (hould be 
two apartments in every houfc ; the exterior for the huf- 
hand, and the interior for his fpoufe. They muft be fcpa- 
rated by a wooden partition, or a wall, and the door 
muft be carefully guarded : the hufband is not at liberty 
to enter the inner apartment, nor muft the wife ever quit 
it without a fufficicnt caufc. " A wife," add* this book, 
•• is not mtftrefs of herfclf ; (he has nothing at her own 
Bb b * 
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" difpofal ; (he can give no orders but within t pi 
4i cincls of her own apartment, to which all her; 
" rity is confined." Whatever may be the law, or 
been the cuft^m in this cafe, we cannot, however, but th 
this fevcritv is in a great degree difpenfed with, for 
Andcrfon obferves in his account of Pe-kin, that f< t 
opinion that the Chinefc women are excluded from t 
view of ftrarccr r s has little if any foundation, a* amo 
the immenfc crowd alTembled to fee the cavalcide of t 
Englifli cmbaily, one fourth of the whole at Icafl wc 
women." — He farther informs ut, that having taken a< 
vantage of ihc halting of the baggage carts, to flcp out 
the machine in which he was conveyed, and perceiving 
number of women in the crowd, he ventured to apprc 
them, and addrcfled them with the Chinefc word Cksu- 
or beautiful. They appeared to be extremely diverted, a 
gathering round him wiih an air of great modefty and p 
litcnefc cxami.icJ the make and form of his clothes, 
well as the texture of the materials of which they wc 
compofed — that whm he parted from them, he took lea' 
by a gentle (hake of the hand, which they tendered hi 
with the moft graceful affability, nor adds he, " did tl 
men u ho were prefent appear to be at all diflatisficd wi 
my conduit, but on the contrary expreflcd, as far as 
cuM ji:d L ;c, \cry great fat isfaA ion at the public attend 
which I paid to the ladies." 

Sonv.'t'i:::^ of this kind appears to have happened 
f«»me of the ciV-r cities, but it was not general, and 
is yo?.\\ -if, ih.u t\u novelty of the proceflion may hai 
bixM tli*; r.mi-in^ camV of this indulgence to die Chine 
f.malc* o*i t"ic ab:>vc occufions. 

Mr. Ai.fcf.n, however, draws from the whole of h 
o\ u r\:»: ; .;»v t!ic following conclufion, "In different p; 
«»i v v.t cut r-ifiwc r;iu;it;/ different culloms may prcvai 
;v.si the j\ .vcr of hufoands over their wives may be fi 
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as to render them mailers of their liberty, which they may 

exercife with feverity, if circumftances fhould at any time 

fuggeft the neceflity of fuch a meafure, or caprice fancy it : 

but I do not hefltate to aflert, that women in general, 

have a reafonable liberty in China ; and that there is the 

feme communication and focial intercourfc with women, 

which, in Europe, is confidered as a predominant charm 

of focial life-" 

.This increafe of liberty among the Chinefe females, 

appears to us to be the effeS of a change ofdifpofition, 

than a change of laVs refpecling them, for if it 

inated in an alteration of the latter, the experience 

would be uniform, which is not the cafe any more than 

with putting bandages round the feet, which is evidently 

a partial and declining cuftom. 

EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. 

According to the book of Ceremonies, the education of 
a child fhould commence at the very moment of its birth, 
but it may be eafily conceived that it muft be then purely 
fhyfical. 

At the age of fix, if it be a male, he is made acquainted 
With the numbers mod in ufe, and with the names of the 
principal parts of the world. At eight he is inftruftcd in 
the rules of politenefs. The calendar becomes his ftudy 
at the age of nine, and at ten he is fent to a public 
fchoJ, where he learns to read, write, and caft accompts. 
From thirteen till fifteen he is taught mufic, and every 
thing which he fings confifts of moral precepts. 

When boys have attained to the age of fifteen, they are 
taught to handle a bow and airow, and to mount on 
horfrback. At twenty they receive the firft cap, if they 
are judged to defcrvc it, and they are permitted to wear 
filk drefles, ornamented with furs ; before that period they 
hire no right to wear any thing but cotton. 
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It is much to be fomented that the Chineic have 
proper alphabet ; and their children are above all to 
pitigd, who muit be under the ncceflity of ftudying 
many thou&nd* of characters, each of which ha* a difKi 
and particular fignification. The book firft put into tb 
hands is an abridgement, which point* nut wha: a chi 
ought to Larn, and the nv.nncr in which he fhsuld 
taught. It is a collection of fhcMl ft::iteiice«, cnniiftuig 
three or four vcrfjs each, all of which rhyme. 

After ihis elementary treatif.*, they put into their r 
the books which contain the doctrines of Confucius a 
M.ncius, the fenfc and meaning of whLh is never e 
plained to them, until they know by heart all the c v 
rafter?, a method we conceive very difj lifting. While tk 
arc learning thefe letters, they are taught alfo to fo 
them with a pencil. The expedient which they ct 
for this purpofc is to furntfh them larg? leaves 
paper on which are written or imprinted with red i 
very large characters, and all they are required to < 
is, to cover thefc red characters with black ink, and 
follow exactly their lhape and figure; this infeufibly ; 
cuftoms-thcni to form the different flrokes. After t 
they arc made to trvxj other characters placed under 
jupcr on which. t>.cy write ; but thefc are black, arid i 
Jinaljer l:i.:n tn. t'.>:mc r . 

As i. Is coniulcrcd of great advantage to tkc L 
literati to be able to paint characters well, they on I 
account Ucilow particular pains in forming the han 
youivr \\ Hile. A ncatn-f^ in characters is nude of 
utrfio'.t c ■-Mifequ.r.cc in thole examinations, which iludc 
URdt-!j:'> r^i"re they ar; au:r.i:t. d to the firit degree. 
• di a ficir:Ky in this refpect often occaiions them to I 
jcucd. Of this F. l)u ilaidc giv s i)\z following inf 
•• A onJilitc for degrees havi::g, contrary to 
•• made i:f.' of an abbreviation in writing the cha 
<: ;;;j, w:.ic!i fignihci bsrje, had the mortification of 
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as to render them matters of their liberty, which they may 
exercife with feverity, if circumftances mould at any time 
fugged the neceffity of fuch a meafure, or caprice fancy it : 
but I do not hefitate to aflert, that women in general, 
have a reafonable liberty in China ; and that there is the 
fame communication and focial intercourfe with women, 
which, in Europe, is confidered as a predominant charm 
of focial life." 

This increafe of liberty among the Chinefe females, 
appears to us to be the effe£t of a change ofdifpofition, 
rather than a change of la*ws refpecling them, for if it 
originated in an alteration of the latter, the experience 
would be uniform, which is not the cafe any more than 
Wifh putting bandages round the feet, which is evidently 
a partial and declining cuftom. 

EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. 

According to the book of Ceremonies, the education of 
a child mould commence at the very moment of its birth, 
but it may be pafily conceived that it muft be then purely 
phyfical. 

At die age of fix, if it be a male, he is made acquainted 
With the numbers molt in ufe, and with the names of the 
principal parts of the world. At eight he is inftruftcd in 
the rules of politenefs. The calendar becomes his ftudy 
it the age of nine, and at ten he is fent to a public 
fchool, where he learns to read, write, and caft accompts. 
From thirteen till fifteen he is taught mufic, and every 
thing which he fings confifts of moral precepts. 

When boys have attained to the age of fifteen, they are 
taught to handle a bow anJ arrow, and to mount on 
borfrback. At twenty they receive the firft cap, if they 
tre judged to deferve it, and they are permitted to wear 
ilk drefles, ornamented with furs ; before that period they 
Jflre no right to wear any thing but cotton. 
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It is much to be fomented that the Chinefc hire no 
proper alphabet ; and their children are above all to he 
f iticd, who mud be under the ncceflity of ftudyiig fa 
ir.any thou&nds of characters, each of which has a diftioft 
and particular fignification. The bosk <irft put into their 
hands is an abridgement, which points out what a chid 
ought to L\:rn, and the nv.nncr in which he ftsuld be 
taught. It is a c.Mlcclinn of flioit fentence*, contiituig rf 
three or four vcrfjs cac 1 :, all of which rhyme. 

After ihts elementary treatife, they put into their hinds 
the books which contain the doctrines of Confucius and 
Mjncius the fenfe and meaning of which is never t:> 
plaincd to them, until tlicy know by heart all the cha- 
racters, a method wc conceive very difgufling. While ihcjr 
arc learning thefe letters, they are taught alfo to forni 
them with a pencil. The expedient which they cnplof 
f jr this purpofc is to furnilh them larg: leaves of 
paper on which are written or imprinted with red ink 
very hrj? characters, and all they are required to As 
is, to cover thefe red characters with black ink, and to 
fillow ixjctly their fiiape and figure; this infeufibly ac- 
cuitomsth.r.i to for; n thz different ftrokes. After this 
liwy are n.aJe to tr.xj other characters placed under the 
jupcr on wliicS* ?**cy w; itc ; but thefe are black, arid much 
imager t:;:a u» i".>.r.n: r . 

As i. is considered of great advantage to tkc Lhio 
literal n be able to paint characters well, they ua thrt 
account Viiow particular pa:ns in forming the hands ol 
your.: y >|>!e. A ncjt'v:f* in characters is made of tk 
utrr.o'.t c i:.!equ.;;ce in thole examinations, which ltudcnt 
urde:.*'i i^i-re they a:: au:r.;:;. J to the firft degree. A 
; di'hc.c:K y in this n/fpL-tt • ifurn occaJicn< them to be rt< 
je.ud. Ot this. F. l)u iiaide giv st!u following intt, 
•• A c.uihlitc tor decrees havi-.g, caatcary to on 
*• !?m..!l i:f- of m\ abbieviation in writing the chai 
<: ; ;-•, v.\.ich fignifici tsrjt, Lad the mortification of 
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big his compofition, though in other refpeds excellent, 
rejected merely on that account, befidas being fcverely 
tallied by the mandarin, who told him that a horfef 
could not walk unlefs he had all his legs." 
When a fcholar is become mailer of a fufficient number 
characters, he is permitted to compofe. In this exercife a) 
nd of competition isefiablifhed. Twenty or thirty families* 

I of the fiime name, and who confequently have only one 

II for the manes of their anceftors, agree to fcnd their 
ildren to this hall twice a month in order to compofe. 
ich head of a family in turn gives the* fubje& of this 
aerary conteft, and adjudges the prize j a privilege which 
ft him under the neceflity of being at the expence of a 
nner, which is given in the hall of competition* 

A fine of the value of about ten-pence ftcrling is im- 
rfed on the parent of each fcholar, \Vho ablents himfelf 
om this exercife ; but feldom is there occafion for rccur- 
ng to fuch an expedient. 

Competitions of t-iis kind are, however, private, and 
■ve no concern with the rules of public education ; but 
rery ftudent is obliged to complete a thefis, or efTay, at 
aft twice a year, under the infpcflion of an inferior 
andarin of letters, ftylcd Hiohoiian ; and this practice is 
pieral thoughout all the provinces of the empire. The 
mdarins of letters, like wile, often order thefe ftudents 
•fee them, to examine the progrefs they have made in 
Mr ftudies, and to excite a fpirit of emulation among 
l*ni, without which it would be impoflible for any of 
■fta ever to rife to eminence. Even the governors of 
Wet do not think it below their dignity to take this 
**e upon thcmfelvcs. They order all thofe fludents, 
*o live near their rcfidcnce, to appear at their tribunal 
■Ce a month. The author of the bed compofition 
honoured with a prize, and the governor treats 
* the candidates on the day of competition at his own 
l P*nc& 
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Europeans can fcarcdy conceive how fa 
reigns of China have carried their attention, 
promote and encourage letters. In every ci 
and almoft in every village, there are made: 
fchools for the purpofe of teaching thofe t 
which the Chincfc are acquainted. Parcr.ts j 
certain fortune, provide preceptors for their 
home, who endeavour to form their minds I 
initiate them in the rules of good breeding 
cuftomed ceremonies, and, when their age adn 
them acquainted with the laws and hiftc 
country. 

Thcfc tutors, for the mod part! have att 
or two degrees among the literati.. They ct 
literary purfuits, and fubmit to the different ej 
and the pupil frequently finds his preceptor 
viccr-y. 

Students, who have pafled the firft exam 
have been judged capable of undergoing that 
darin*, have arrived at that point, which tei 
education of infancy j but if they attain to 1 
degrees without riftng to offices of Rate, tfo 
continues almoft as long as their lives. 

We (hall fay very little of the education 
nefe females. — It is confined to giving I 
folitudc, and accuftoming them to modefty, a 
filence. If their parents arc rich, they arc al 
in fuch accomplifhments as m?.y render the 
and pleafing. The duties of women in C 
other Afiatic countries, arc mere!) of the pail 

VESTMENTS AND DRTSS OF BOTH I 

In cities tlic dref& of (he Chi nefe is almo 
among people of both orders, and of cithc 
certain appendages, or ornament*, diftinguil 
and Ji^rity ot ihofr who wear them, and 
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rmen> would be -Ac confeqoence ? to any porfoo who 
Dold venture to aflUmc a drrft not authorised. . 
The Chincfe drefs, in genera), confifts of a veft* which 
icbct to the ground, one pari of which folds over the 
tar, and is fattened by four or five gold or filvcr but- 
11, which art placed at a fmall diftance one from an- 
tier. The ileeves of this garment *re wide towards the 
oulder, and grow narrower as. they approach the wrift, 
tere they terminate in the form of a horfc-(hoe, cover- 
jthe hands, and leaving nothing to be feen but the 
d» of the fingers* The Chinefe alfo wear round their 
ifhUcf a large girdle of (ilk, the ends of which hang 
Hm Co their knees. From thin girdle is fufpended a 
Wb, with a kind of knife, together with thofe two 
•Hoicks which they ufe at their meals. 
Vndex this robe they wear a pair of drawers fuited to 
l Jbafon. In fummer they are made of linen ; and 
qejimea covered with another pair, of white taffety : 
afc foe, winter are of fattin lined with; fur ; of cotton, 
coarft filk, and fomctiooesof (kins, particularly in the 
irthern provinces. Their (hirts arc always wide, but 
ry (bog, and of different kinds of cloth, according to 
C feafatf Under his fhirt, a Chinefe generally wears 
GikjKtf which prevents it from adhering to the (kin. 
In fuuyncr they have their necks always bare, and in 
fatter they wear a collar, made of filk, fable or fox's (kin, 
kjftd to their robe, which is then trimmed, with (beep's 
3b or quilted with filk and cotton. That of the man- 
wins and people of quality is lined throughout with fable 
itoght from Tartary, or with fox's (kin, trimmed with 
We. In fpring it is lined with ermine. Above their 
*e, they wear alfo a kind offurtout, with wide (leeves, 
* very fliort, which is lined in the fame manner. 
We have before obferved, that the hw has regulated 
'Cry thing that relates to drefs, and even fixed the co- 
C c c 
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loon that diftinguifli the c 1 

emperor and prince* of the blood a 1 i ; 
certain martdarim are permitted Mti f in of i 
ground, opon days of ceremony, t 

clothed in black , blue or violet. T to * id 

common people are confined* if I c \ I 

drefs if always compofed of plain < cloth. < 

dreflcs of ceremony worn by the Chi c Jarin*, 
their ornaments, tec. the annexed ] I fumift 

beft idea. . ; 

The Chinefe (have their heads, have not 

been always accuftomed to do this; r ij ■ 

ployed great pains in prefer th ; 1 

•tar*, who fubdued them, com| a cut i 

their manner. This icvolut in was 

without bloodrtied, and it was nco ry to « , 

before they could be induced to 1 its. It 

mufl certainly appear Angular, tl [ 

Jhould require this trifli a c ', 

when he adopted their laws, I their c 

ftituticm. 

The final! portion of hair which die Chinefc prefcrve 
on the tops of their heads, or behind, is all that is allowed 
by cuftom \ it is generally very long, and they plait it ia 
the form of a tail. In fummer they wear on their heads 
a kind of pyramidical cap, lined with (attin, and coveted 
with ratan, or cane, neatly wrought. To fht top they 
fix a large toft of red hair, which falling down covers it 
to the brim. 

There is another kind of hcad-dreft, which the man- 
darins and literati only have a right to wear: it is a cap 
of the fame farm as the preceding ; but lined with fed Cmia, 
and covered on the out fide with white. .A large tuft of 
the fined red filk is fixed over it, which is {offered tt 
run; down, or wave with the wind. Thej however, 
gn«rally ul'c the common cap when thry mount on horfc- 
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Wcfc, or during bad weather, becaufe it i$ better calcu- 
lated to keep off rain, and to (belter thofe who wear it 
from the rays of the fun. For winter they have flill another 
cap, which is exceedingly warm : it is bordered with (able, 
ermine or fox's flan, and ornamented with a tuft of filk, 
like the former. » 

People of condition when they go abroad wear boots, 

of frttin, filk or cotton, but always dyed. Thefe boots 

htve neither heel nor top, and they are made to fit the 

foot with the greateft eya£bie&. When they travel on 

borfcback, they have others, made of cow or horfe leather, 

prepared in fuch a manner, that it is very foft and pliable. 

The boot (lockings which they wear in winter, are of 

quilted (tuff, lined with cotton: they reach above the top 

of the boot, and are ornamented with a border of velvet 

tr cloth. For fummer they have a cooler kind ; and in their 

bttaifes they wear a fort of flippers, made of filk-ftuff. The 

common people are contented with a kind of flippers, 

(s^ftde of black cotton doth. A Chinefe, dreflcd according 

*o rule, would confider it as great an omiffion to forget 

kit fan, as it would be to forget his boots. 

The drefc of the Chm.fe women, in its dupe and form, 
*T|iin to have been di&aied by modefty, feconded perhaps 
l>y jcaloufy. llieir robes are clofcat top, and very long. 
\Vith regard to die colour of thtit dreflcs, it is entirely 
Arbitrary, and depends upon choice ; but black or violet 
fcrc generally adopte4 by thofe advanced in life. 

Their general he*d-drc& confifts in arranging their hair 
in fcveral curls, among which are intcrfperfed fmall tufts 
of gold or filvcr flowers. 

Young ladies wear alfo a kind of crown or bonnet made 
of pafteboard covered with fine fluff or filk ; the for. -pa* t 
riles in a point above the forehead, and is covered with 
pearls, diamonds and other coftly ornaments. The r *ft of 
4k head is decorated with flowers, cith r natural or uiufi- 
C)il| among which are intcrfperfed (mail diamond pins. 

Ccca 
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Among thofc whimfical and w re t ched cuftom from 
which no nation is wholly free, we mull reckon the i 
employed by the Chinefe to preferve the feet of 
women almoft as Pnall as they were when they firft 
into tiie world — This cuftom was formerly general through* 
out the empire, but appears now to be only very partial, 
and in the mod unenlightened parts. The meant made sfe 
of are as follow, when a Female child is born, the nuHe 
wraps up its feet, and confines them by a very dofe ban- 
dage ; and this torture muff be endured until the foot hat 
ceafed to grow. On this account, a Chinefe woman tub* 
jccled to this cuftom, rather drags herfelf along than walks. 
Some writers have attributed the origin of this pradice 
to jcaloufy, while others have confidered it aa apolitical 
expedient, intended to infpire females with a love of fbli- 
tude, and to keep them in a continual ftateof dependence { 
but be its origin what it may, like many other old pre* 
judices, it is evidently growing into dtfufc. 

The drefs of a Tartar lady is fomewhat different from 
that of a Chinefe. The robe of the former is equally 
long j but the veft which covers it, does not defcend fo 
low. This robe is alio clofe at the top ; and the Tartar 
ladies wear, befides, upon the ir breafk, a very large hand. 
Their ufual head-drefs is a hat, ornamented 'according 
to the fancy of the wearer. 

The drefs of a villager diffi-ri from thit worn by thofc 
wlm live in towns. It confifts of ? coarfe linen frock, 
over whirh is thrown a enrtnn veft, that defends to the 
n:iddiv of his thigh. He has a pair of large drawers, that 
rife to his girdle, and reach as far as the ancle, and his 
flipper*, or rather wjuden fW% terminate at the toe in 
a (harp point, which is turned backwards. 

BUILDISOS AND FURNITURE OF THt CHIUKJft. 

The Chinefe buildings, even public monument*, and 
the emperor's palaces, itrike more by their extent *an 
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thtetr mgnificence. Many «f the imperial palaces iray be 
OMipured to cities, and thole of the praxes, principal 
mandarins, and people of great fortune are veryextcaJsre. 
The halls fct apart for receiving vifits are very near, and 
provided with feats and other pieces of furniture; but 
nothing can be perceived in them which marks either mag- 
nificence or grandeur. The apartment where they enter- 
Cain their intimate friends is equally plain and Ample. 
With regard to thofc let apart for their women and chil- 
dren! they are inkcceflible to every ftranger, were he 
even the dearcft and moil intimate friend of the mafier 
of the houfe. 

The Chincfe gardens are laid out in fuch a manner, as 
to particularly attract the attention of an European. In 
tfiefe gardens are feen groves, ponds, mountains natural 
or artificial rocks, and winding alleys, which conduit to 
different points of view, each of which prefents a new 
object, &c. When the ground is of fulEcient extent, port 
of the garden is formed into a park, in which i:a.5, 
does and other wild animals are kept. Fifties and ?qj*tic 
birds are alfo bred in ponds and canals made for the 
purpofe. 

The ChincC: are fond of every thing gigantic. Ac- 
cording to them, the beauty of a column confitfs in its 
fize and height ; and that of a hall, in its gnat extent : 
all ancient nations were fond of this grotefquc ar^hU 
fte&urc. 

The Chinefc Ihcw little dcfire for ornament in?: *"d 
cmbellilhing the interior part of their houfes : they have 
neither mirrors, tapeftry, nor gilding. They receive no 
▼ilits but in a particular hall ddtined for that purpofe, 
in die front part of the houlc, in order to prevent thofc wha 
are admitted imo it from havi.rr any communication with 
the inner apartments. Its ornaments con fill of large lan- 
terns, made of painted filk, which are fufrended from the 
•tilings tables, cabinets, fercens, chairs, and abundance 
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•f vafcs, of porcelain. The furniture, m gcaeflsl, " is 
covered with varnilh fo tranfparent, that the veins of ffca 
wood may be feen through it, and lb bright and fluning» 
that it ftrongly reflets different objects, and its fplcndoar 
h not a little heightened by thofe figures which are painted 
upon it, in different colours, or done over with gilding. 

The Chincfc neither ufe, nor are they acquainted with 
the art of manufacturing rich tapeftries like thofe in Eu- 
rope. Thofe ufed by the wealthieft people, are of white 
fettin with birds, flowers, landfcapes, Jfc paiatad Upon 
thenu Sometimes they contain alfo, in large character*, 
a few moral fentences, which generally compote a kind of 
enigma. The poor are contented with whitening the walla 
•f their apartments, or covering them with that fart of 
paper which is brought us from China, and which peoplo 
of fortune, in Europe, pften employ to OfTUHnrnr feme 
part of theirs. 

rUBLIC AtfD PRIVATE REJOICINGS* 

We heve already noticed the manner in which the empe- 
ror of China celebrates the vernal feftival. It is celebrated 
alfo on the fame day throughout the reft of die empire. 
In t!ie morning, th» governor of every city comes forth 
f jivi his palace, crowned with flowers, and feats him- 
fcif in a chair, amidft die noife of different inflnf nil, 
and tie acclamations of the (wople. 

A proccflion is now formed in the following Older. A 
number of peribiis bearing flambeaux, &c go firffj the 
nuiitciajis follow next ; tlien the governor in the chair fiir- 
rounded with f:veral litters covered with fdk carpets, or- 
namented with the reprefentations of illuftriooa perfbna 
who have encouraged agriculture, or fame hiflorical print 
an tr.e fame fubjccl. 

A lar^e figure, made of baked earth, reprefenting a co*r 
with gi't horns comes next : forty men are fometynca 
tare ly fuftcunt to fupport it* A child! with one loot 
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and the other (hod, which represents the Spirit f 
. Zsfatr and Diliitnc€ % follows, and keeps continually bcatr 
ing the image with a rod, to make it advance. Labqpr- 
.Crs» armed with their implements of hu(bandry, march 
behind ; and a number of comedians, and people in maiks, 
dofe the rear, whofe grotefque appearance and attitudes 
afford mlich entertainment to the populace* 

The proceifion advances towards die eaftern gate, to 
mttt the fpring, and then returns to the governor's palace 
in the fame order. After this, die cow is (tripped of all 
alt ornaments ; and a prodigious number of earthen calves 
are taken from its belly, which are distributed among the 
crowd. The large figure itfelf is broken in pieces, aiyl 
distributed a!fo in like manner. The governor then puts 
an end to the ceremony, by making a (hort oration in 
praife of agriculture, in which he endeavours to ex^ 
cite his hearers not to neglcA fo ufeful and valuable 
an art. 

During die whole of this proceflion, theitrects through 
which it pafles are hung with carpets ; lanterns are dif- 
pbyed, and the evening is cloTcd with a brilliant illumi- 
nation. A common reader will cafily difcern what that 
leflbn is which the Chincfc government wifhcs to incul- 
cate by the emblematical representations and ceremoni- 
ous attention to this procefiion. 

The Chincfc have alfo two other festivals, which are 
celebrated wi.h ftill more pomp and fplendour don that 
aow defcribed. One of them is on the commencement of 
the year ; the other is called the feafi of lantern. Dur- 
ing the celebration of die firft, all affairs, whether pri- 
vate or public, are fufpended; the tribunals are (huts 
the pofis are (topped ; prefents are given and received.* 
die inferior mandarins go to pay their refyc&s to their 
luperiors, children to their parents, ai.d fcrvants to their 
matters, kc. a This," F. Du Haldc frys, " is what dy 
* Chincfc call taking Uavt $f tkt oU ytar." All the fa aty 
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aflemble in the evening, and partake of a grand 
To this no ftranger is admitted ; but they become more 
fociable on the day following ; and their whole time is 
employed in plays, divcrfions and feafting, which is con- 
cluded in the evening by illuminations. 

The feaft of lanterns is fixed for the fifteenth day of 
the firit month : but it begins on the evening of the 
'thirteenth, and ends on the fixteenth. It is eaficr to de- 
fcribe this fcftival than to difcovcr its origin, or die 
period at which it was at firft celebrated. It n univtrial 
throughout the empire ; and all China is illuminated an 
the fame day, and at the fume hour. Every city and 
village, the fhores of the fca, and the banks of the rivers 
arc hung with lanterns, of various fliapes and fizc*. 
Some of them are even fecn in the courts *nd in the 
windows of the pooreft inhabitants. The Abbe Groficr 
aflert?, that rich people fometimes expend eight or nine 
pounds llcrling, for one lantern ; and that thofc which 
the emperor, viceroys, and great mandarins order to be 
made, coft fometimes an hundred or an hundred and fifty 
pounds each. 

Thofc lanterns arc very large, and fome of them are 
compofrd of fix wooden frames, cither painted or neatly 
gilr, and filled up with fine tranfparent filk, upon which 
arc p..i;if.d fl.AVcrs, animals, and human figures; others 
arc round, and made of a blue, tranfparent kind of horn. 
Sev.-r.il lamps, and a great number of wax-candles are 
put into thefc lanterns ; to the corners of each are fixed 
ftrcaiiiers of futtin and fiik of different colours; and a 
curious piece of carved- work is placed over its top. 

It appears evident that the Chincfc are acquainted 
*ith our magic lantern f which they ufc in this fcftival, 
and which perhaps has been borrowed from them. 

F. IXj IlalJc obferves, th.it " they caufe fhadows 
€l to appear, which rcprcfent princes and princciTcs, fol- 
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** diert , buffoons, and other characters, tie pgi^tj cf 
■« which are To conformable to the words of tbae who 
*' put them in motion, thit one is almoft inixed n> 
«• believe that they fpeak in reality." Thefe fcem » tc 
the tunc as the Ombres Cbbisifirs, exhibited at the Peias 
M*y*l at Verfailles, and fince at fame cf our places of 
furfimer amufementin London. 

The Chinefe fire-works, so jufily ceicbraaed, are <5C 
played in all their varieties during this feitsTi!, aad a 
laif* one is exhibited in each quarter of the city. 

Of the manner in which the Chinefe obferve their or- 
dinary holidays, Mr. Anderfon has given us the follow- 
ing account from his own obfervation : 

M In the firft place they purchafe provisions according 
to their fituation and capacity, which are drefled, and placed 
before a fmall idol, fixed on an altar, in fome form or 
other. Every Chinefe has one of thefe idols in his habi- 
tation, whether it be on the land, or on the water, in 
a houfe, or a junk. This repaft , with bread and fruit, and 
three fmall cups of wine, fpirits, and vinegar, arc, after a 
threefold obeifancc from the people of the houfe to the 
idol, carried to the front of their dwelling : they there 
kneel and pray, with great fervour, for feveral minutes ; 
and, after frequently beating their heads on the ground, 
they rife, and throw the contents of the three cups to the 
right and left of them. They then take a bundle of 
fmall pieces of gilt paper, which they fet on fire, and 
hold over the meat. This ceremonial is fucceeded by 
lighting firings of fmall crackers, which hang from the 
end of a cane, and are made to crack over the meat. 
The repaft is then placed before the jAo\ or Jofli, as 
k b called, (a term which means a deity) and after a 
repetition of obeitance, they conclude with a joyous 
dinner, exhilarated by a plenty of fpirits, which art 

Ddd 
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always boiled in pewter or copper i before 

ard taken." • p 

■ « On the firft of 
ancient cuftom, for drai 
ftages in the principal (he 
out the empire, for the 
who are not able to pu 
beneficent a& continue* f 




1 h Is ufual, according 
: pieces to be 

the different (owm 
j foment of the poor 
afe thofc pfeafures. 
a iuceefiron of federal ilin, 
at the expence of the emperor \ fo that every morni 
evening, during this period, the lower thflrs of h 
jefls enjoy a favorite pleasure without eofl, and bit 
the hand which beftows it on them/' 

The Chinefe endeavour to render ever? put 
as (hiking as pofliblc. A viceroy, whenever he quits 
palace, does it with a pomp truly regal, indeed far 
fo than any European monarch ; but this fplendor 1 n - 
thing, when compared Kith that of the emperor wfa 
he leaves his palaee ton any public occafion, « 
he goes to {aerifies in the temple of rbe Tim. The 
whole o£ the princes of the blood on thefe occ 
tend, as do all <he principal mandarins and giai 
the court, in irdreife of ceremony. The 
is wholly t the < *urt of ceremonies 

der their direction ; i on ny very particular 
two thoufand of the lite r mandarin*, general 

the ptoceffion. Of the ap rancc oi lhc «npn 
carriage of ceremo , >f the attendant 

feme idea may be dby he annexed pfat 

PRIVATE DIVERSIONS, ENTERTAINMENTS 

CEREMONIES. 

As the Chinefe employ mod of their time ins 
on their duty as members of fodety, they btfl 
little on amufeknents. Naturally a grave people, 
fcldom affumc an air of gaiety, but in compliance 
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, or eftablifbcd cuAom. They, however, have 

. theatrical pieces, both comic and tragic ; but 

have no public theatre* authorifed by government, 

their adtors, like thofe of the Tartar nations, are 

rs, who attend the houfea of thofe who are able 

them. Dancing, the favourite amufement of 

nations, is little if at all pra&ifed in 

Hunting and (hooting, which the titled tyrants of 

ope wifli to confine exclufivcly to themfelves, is free 

ry pcrfon in China, and if any one is defirous of 

ing it alone, he caufes a quantity of game to be (hue 

in a clofe park. Every farmer is at liberty to pre- 

the definition of his crops, by killing all thofe 

als which come to ravage his fields, without bang 

1 danger of profecution as a poacher, or fubjeded to 

fonment and fine for fo doing. 

Fiflung is considered by the Chinefe rather as an 

i of commerce and induftry than amufement. In 

r great (Uhcrics, they ufe nets ; but private people 

a line. They ufe alfo for this purpofc, in certain 

xs f a kind of bird, the plumage of which is grey ; 

bill are long, and the latter is yery (harp 

bo d. This bird is trained to catch fifli, almoft 

fame manner as dogs are taught to purfuc 

1 is another method of fifliing, which, though 

fimple, is praAifed only by the Chinefe. They 

i a board, about two feet in breadth, upon the edges 

narrow boat, from one end to the other. 

r d 9 which is covered with a white (hining var- 

pi rd in fuch a manner, that it (lopes almoft 

tepti , until it reaches the water: it is only 

m on-light nights ; and is always turned towards 

that the reflcdion of the light may taceafe 

Ddd a 
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its brightncfs and fplcndour and deceive die fifh, wHefc, 
in fportipg, often miftake this varniQied plank fat Ife 
water, on account of its colour, throw themfclvet towif# 
it, and fall into the boat* 

The foidiers alfo have a method of fiflung with atnf 
and arrow; the latter of which is fixed to the bow ty 
a firing, both to prevent it from befog lyft and to ar- 
able them to draw out the fifli which the arrow hi 
pierced : others make ufe of tridents, to catch' huge Ah, 
. which are fometimes found in the mud. 

Thcfe are almoft all the amufemcflfa in wbfch the 
Chincfe indulge themfelvcs. TJiey are eoChd] 
of all games of chance, and though they have 
and fingers, they are far from having 9pirms t or aaf 
regular fpedtacle deferving pf the notice of an od^Maei 
European. 

The ceremonies of the Chincfe depend meet Ma 
pofitive laws, than on cuftom. Every perfon, final At 
chiefs of the firft clafs, to the humWeft indivIM k 
the loweft, is perfectly acquainted with the tMha W 
muft give to others, and with thofe thai ate 4m M 
himfelf ; he knows alfo iphat marks of potifcneft teftat 
reafon to exped, and thofe *hieh it hia doty It' 
(hew ; the honours he can accept, and thofe IfiHl' hi 
ought to pay. Thus in China there are n-d^oM 
concerning rank and precedency, two points wfckfc, h 
other countries, have produced quarrels, 
flied, and propagated enmity, that has been 
mitted to fucceeding generations. i >. 

A vifit in China is confidered as in affair (f top 
great folemnity ; it requires formal prelimimrf^ Vli 
which Europeans are unacquainted, or which ifcjr Mi 
thought proper to lay afide. They bear * mar wdttjt 
blance to thofe we have noticed among »h* Tarligr 
varied only by a few trivial ciicumflaincea» fpc^ *q£ 
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far, do not call for a particular defcriptlon. Vilitt 9 
whidf are paid by the inhabitants of a^y city to the 
governor, are always accompanied with prefents, of more 
«r led value. 

When a governor has diftinguifhed himfelf by his zeal, 
and mildneft towards the people, the literati of his dif- 
trifi have recourfe to the following expedient, in order to 
acquaint him, that he is univerfally efteemed. They 
caufe a drefs to be made for him, compofed of fmall 
fipVe pieces of fattin ; fume red, others blue, green, black, 
Tdlow, &c. His birth-day is chofen as a time proper 
for prcfenting it ; they then carry it with great ceremony, 
amidft the found of different mufical inftruments. On 
tkeir arrival, they are introduced into the outer hall, 
ffceir prefencc is announced, and the magiftrate foon after 
nakes his appearance. They then prefent this veftmoat^ 
and beg him to put it on. The mandarin at firft re- 
fbfes, and declares he has not merited that honor; but 
he at length yields to the intreaties of the literati, and 
the prayers of the people. This chequered garment is 
confidered as the emblem of all the nations that wear dif- 
ferent drefles, and by this ceremony they mean to in- 
form the mandarin, that he is worthy of ruling 1 them 
all* 

A vifit to a fuperior muft always be paid before dinner, 
foftutg, atleaft before wine has been tafted ; for a manda- 
rin would confider it as a grofs infult, did the pcrfon wbo 
vifits him, in the leaft fmell of this liquor. However, if 
a vifit is returned the fame day it is received, it may be 
done after dinner, for this is a mark of attention and re- 
fped, which excufes every thing. 

No perfon in China can pay a vifit, without previously 
fending a vifiting card, called 77/-{/<f>, to the porter of 
the peribn to whom the honour is intended. This card 
is generally of red paper ornamented with a few gilded 
#0WcrS) except the pcrfon fending ox receiving it be in 
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mourning, and then it is black » it is folded up in 
form of a fcreen, the vifitor's name is written oo 
the folds ; ana the ftile of the card is mare or left r 
ful, according to the rank and quality of the pe 
whom it is font. 

Vifits may be avoided, if thole to whom they arc 
tended be of fuperior rank to thofc who propofe to 
than, but not othcrwife. By receiving the 77/-//*7, 
card, the perfon is fuppofed to receive the viGt, and 
porter is defired to tell the viator, that to put him to 
little trouble as poflible, he is begged not to get out of 
chair. After which, either on the fame or on fane of 
three following days, die perfon vifited returns a Tie-ifit 
which is only Amply received, or followed by a real v 

Epiftolary correfpondence, even between private 
▼iduals, is always attended with certain eftabiifhed 
monies, and thefe become more complicated if it is 
a perfon of rank or diftindion* Among people 
higher and moderate ranks, fomething more is re< 
in Lluting than fimply bowing or lifting the hat, as 
Europe. A common falutation confifts in joinu h 
hands together before the bread, moving them in an i 
tionat* manner, bending the head a little, and rcci * 
^:o;.ou:c. ^ Tfw-tfm y a complimentary word, 
has almoft the (lime fignification a* your bmmUr fir\ 
When a 1-i.rfj;; cf tlic lower order meets another of 1 
nor ranic, it is trcn ncctfftajy to join the hands, 
l h cm aU>vc the forehead, afterwards bring them 
to the c-::;i, a:id bow with the whole body. 

When two pc.fo.is who are acquainted r a 

ah fence of any time, they both fall on th k op 

frtc Oiic another, bend their bodies to the ear n 

tr.em up, ::iu rr;»ca: the fame ceremonies o or 
tliius. At an oidinary interview, a comm 1 

fwcrL*:;r :;, htw<Tyi do? is uled, and the ; * 

wtil 9 titwis to your akumUnt jtliiit), L*o-l*o-)t- 
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When die Chinefe fee a pian who is in good health, they 
fcy to him Yung-fa that is to fay, pro/verity is painted in 
jmr l$Jt$ i y§u have a happy funUnanct. 

When two mandarins, of equal rank, meet in the ftreet^ 

f never quit their chairs ; each joins both hands, moves 

< niwards, then raifes them to the forehead, and 

ion is repeated until they are out of each others 

t; 1 if one of the two be of higher rank than the 

c , inferior orders his chair to (top j or if he is 

lorfeback, he difmounts, and makes a profound bow 

or. In a word, politencfs in China is as pre- 

even in villages as in cities j and, as it has been 

I into a law, it is attended with as little fincc- 
in t : one as in the other. 

'• A Chinefe, when addreffing his fuperior, fpeaks neither 

die firft nor in the fecond peribn. He will neither 

/, nor yauy but if he acknowledges a favour received^ 

rtH bjy the fervice which his hrdjhip has rendered t* 

i fenutnt, has hen very acceptable to him. A fon 

fp king to his father, never (tiles himfclf his fon, 

I J Hon, though he is perhaps the oldeft of the 

1 1 probably father of a family himf*!f. 

II alfo often make ufe of his own name, that is 
'to | of the name given him at that period, for the 

4 have different names, in fucceflion, according 

^ age and rank. The family name is that given 

• birth *, this is common to all thofe who arc de- 

l from the fame grandfather. A month after, the 

and father give what is termed a diminutive name 

fon, which is generally that of a flower, animal, 

This name is changed when the youth has made 

►grefs in his education at a public fchool, and gene- 

far fomc flattering appellation, given by the inaftcr, 

i the pupil adds to his family name. When he 

to manhood, he requefh a new name from his 

and this he retains during life, unlcfs he rifes to 



fome dignity. He is then honoured i 
to his talents and office. No other 
him, not even that of his family. In 
counterparts of the titled ariftocracy ol 

The repafts or entertainments of p 
are generally fumptuous, and always 
the mod ceremonious etiquette, and tl 
cftablifhcd it as a law, for thofe who m 
ments, that they (hould falute each gud 
time they drank. 

The ceremonial of the invitation i 
than that of the entertainment An 
fuppofed to be given with fincerity, ui 
newed three or four times in writing, 
the evening before the entertainment 
morning of the appointed day; and a 
thing is prepared, and nothing ncccfla 
to fit down to table. Ceremonies s 
which confume a great deal of time, an 
gics, excufes, acknowledgements, &c. i 
manner, and equally abfurd. At th 
comedies are often a&cd, and different 
of hand difplayed. The reprefentation < 
noifc of drums, covered with buffalo's 
of fluus, fifes, trumpets, andfoxneotlu 
by the Chincfc only, and which, perl 
little pic* fare to pcopl? of any other a 

Thi Chi iK ft- begin thcC: repafts, no 
drinking: ; the iutendant, or maitrt-i' 
on one knee ir.\itcs the gucils to tale * 
lay* hold, with both his hands, of that 
him, ra:k-s it us hiirh as his forehead, tl 
bj!ow t ! ic table, and again lifts it to hi 
t'-r ofthch«Mjf.- prrlles them to drink he: 
l»v Ih'.-win^ them A\ re 



an cxarr.ple, 
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to 1 in order that he may excite each of them to 

him. 

It jrhile they are drinking, that the difhes on the tables 

1 ved, and others brought in, all of which are in 

of ragouts. The Chinefe never ufe knives in 

(Is ; and two fmall (harp-pointed fticks, orna- 

itcd th ivory or diver, fupply the place of forks. 

1 r boullt, which anfwers to European foup, is never 

up, till towards the middle of the repair, and 

k aco panied by (mall loaves, or meat pies, which they 

e up with their fmall fticks, fteep them in the foup, 

them, without waiting for any fignal, or attending 

iny ceremony. The repaft continues, and ceremo- 

preferve their utmoft formality, till the very moment 

lich tea is introduced x after which the company all 

From table, and retire, either into another hall, or 

\ garden, where they ainufe themfelves, and enjoy 

1 rt interval of repofe between dinner and the defiert* 

The deficit, like the entertainment, confifts of numerous 

of fweet-meats, fruits prepared different ways, hams 

&d ducks, which have been dried in the fun, toge- 

th (hell and other kinds of fmall nih. The fame 

i ii« are again renewed before the guefts take their 

»le ; and every one fits down to that at which 

tx e : larger cups are then brought ; the mafter 

houfc invites the company to drink more freely; 

he (till gives them an example, which is commonly 

1 entertainments begin towards the dole of the day* 
i rer end till midnight. Each then returns to his 
own ne, carried in a chair, preceded by fcveral domef- 
tici> who carry large lanterns of oiled paper, on which 
the quality, and fometimes the name of their mafter, are 
iofcribed in large chancers. Without this attendance 
*o out ever ventures to go abroad, at fuch an hour, for he 
*«uld infallibly be flopped by the guard. The d^v fol- 
E e e 
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lowing it is cuftomary to return a card of thanks to 
officer of the watch. 

We have already laid, that all their diflies are co 
in die manner of ragouts ; but they are all very d 
in tafte, highly feafbned, and much left cxpenlive 
ours. 

The wines drank at thefc entertainments have no n 
femblance to thofe of Europe, either in tafte or qi 
they do not procure them from the vine, but from ; 
of a particular kind. The method of preparing this 
is to lay the rice to fteep for twenty or thirty days 
water, into which ingredients of a different nature 
fucceffively thrown ; it is af ter w a rd s boiled, as fbon as 
becomes diflblved by the heat it immediately ferns 
and throws up a vaporous (cum, not much unlike 
of new wines. A very pure liquor is fin urn * 
fcum, which is drawn off, and poured into ear i < 
well varnifhed. Of the remaining lees a fpi is 
little inferior in ftrcngth to fotne of ours in Euro i 
is even fometimes Wronger, and much more inl 
The Chinefc, or rather the Tartars, ufe a ; her 1 
of wine, made from the flefli of fheep, fimi to i 

have before noticed when fpeaking of the W J trib 

Such is the food, and fuch the liquors w 4 

mfc ufe at their entertainments, which are given 
generous hofpitality. The Chinefc are, he er, 
rally fober : and thofe in eaf"circumftances live < 
pork, which ihey eat every day. 

The common people, who arc the fufiering part i 
every country, live very poorly in China, as wdl 
e lie where : thev are fatisfit-J, in times of fcardty, wi 
the fljfli of horfes and dogs.— That of cats and rats 
alfo fold publicly in the ftrcets. 

The immenfe population of China pm i » c 
convenience of the greater number. In i a c 
«n extend vc foreign commerce (hould be u to 



cultivation*— The latter the Chinefe have not 

but they are not yet fully fenfible of the im* 

i of the former, though their mines of gold and 

ich are now ufcleis, might be employed to the 

a antagc. 

FUNERAL RITES. 

1 < on which an individual dies in China is alwayf 

ldid 5 and many receive more honor and homage 

period than ever they did when alive. 

A ments after a perfon has expired, he U 

< in his richeft attire, and with every badge of his 

ity. He is then placed in the coffin which has been 

for him, or which he himfelf provided in his 

me j for one of the moft anxious cares of a Chinefe 

:o prepare himfelf a coffin, which fometimes remains 

!y years ufdefs in the family, though ponfidered by the 

of it, as the moft valuable piece of furniture jn his 

n. In cafes of poverty, when all other means 

(oh often fells himfelf, #r becomes a Jlave y to pro* 

father a coffin. 

1 coffins are formed of ftrong planks, fix inches 

uu and often more, and in order that they may 

rel the injuries of time, they are daubed over 

^ 1 bitumen, and afterwards varniflied. 

1 cuftom of opening dead bodies, any more than 

of burying-grounds, is not pra&ifed in China. 

i be confidered there as an ad of the moft wan- 

cn ty, 1 worthy of the fevercft punifhment. In 

; t body for interment, they firft fprinkle, in 

* of the coffin, a (mall quantity of lime, on 

lay the corpfe, taking care to place its head 

I | | and to add a quantity of cotton to keep it 

t ft y, and prevent it from (baking. The lime 

ferve alfo to receive the moifture which may 

re it 

E e e % 
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In this manner the body remains exp fei i 
but thefe may be reduced to three, if any ial 

fon renders it neceflary. During this ii nral, * 
relations and friends come and pay their r to 

deceafed, and the neareft relations remain the he 
The coffin is expofed in the hall of ccrenu r, 1 

then hung with white, the colour of Chi e mo 
but tome pieces of black, or violet-coloured (ilk, are 
terfperfed, as well as fome other ornaments of mow 
Before the coffin is placed upon a table, the image oftu 
deceafed, or a carved ornament infcribed with his namq 
accompanied with flowers, perfumes, and lighted was 
candles. 

Thofc who enter the hall, falutc the coffin, in the Cms 
manner as if the perfon were fiill alive, proftrate than- 
fclves before the table, and knock their foreheads agaial 
the earth ; they afterwards place upon the table fame per- 
fumes and wax candles, which they have taken caie is 
provide for that purpofc. The intimate friepds of ihs 
deceafed, or thofc who are fuppofed to have been fa, ac- 
company thefe ceremonies with frequent-fight, and other 
marks of forrow, either real or pretended* 

Thofe who come to pay their refpeds to the dead, ut 
afterwards concluded into another apartment, where chef 
are treated with tea, and fometimes with dried fruits ial 
fwectmcats. A diftant relation or fome intimate friend of the 
family, on this ocpafion performs the part of mafler of the 
ceremonies ; he introduces the vifitors, and in like man- 
ner accompanies them to the door when they are aboot to 
depart. 

The relations and friends of the deceafed are again in- 
formed of ihe day fixed for performing the funeral rites, anl 
few of than ever fail to attend, according to invitation. 

When they arrive at the burying place, the cufin i» 
depofitcd in a tomb appropriated for it, not far fro* 
which there arc tables ranged in different halls, for the pur- 
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pofc of giving a repaft to the affiftants; which is fervcd 
op, after the ceremony, with the greateft fplendour. 

Burying places in China are always fituated at a (ball 
diftance from a city or town, and generally upon fome 
eminence, around which are planted pines and cyprefles, 
a cuftom which has exifted, at the fame period, in different 
nations who never had the leaft communication with each 
other. 

Some of the Chinefe have carried their attachment fo 
far, as to preferve in their houfes, for three or four years, 
die bodies of their deceafed fathers. Mourning, as we have 
before obferved, continues in China three years, and dur- 
ing that long interval they abftain from die ufc of flefh 
and wine ; they can affift at no entertainment of ceremony, 
nor frequent any public afiembly. When they have occa- 
lion to go abroad, which is even not permitted them at 
firft, the chair in which they are carried is commonly 
covered with a white cloth. Thefe are general rules for 
every Chinefe who is in mourning ; but thofe who pre- 
ferve the bodies of their fathers in their houfes, impofe 
en themfelves a great many others. 

When a Chinefe dies in a province in which he was 
Dot born, his children formerly claimed a right to tranfport 
. the body to the burying-place of their anceftors. This 
right has been converted into an indifpenfable duty. A fon f 
wlx> fhould be wanting in this refpefi, would be dif. 
graced in his family, and his name would never be placed 
jn the hall of anceftors, a place where the different branches 
irf a family meet once a year to pay honor to the memory 
of their deceafed friends, by an offering to their manes. 

TftAPI OF THg CHINESE, MANNER OF BUYING, 
SELLING, &C. 

The internal commerce of China is immenfe; but, oq 
fhe other hand, its foreign trade is much inferior to that 
of any of the commercial powers of Europe. 
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The great number of canals and rivers by which 
is interfered, tend to facilitate the conveyance 
chandifc, and its prodigious population fecures a 
fide. It is, befides, not at all expenfive to < 
(hop-keeper, in China: a family poflfefs often b 
crown, and fome times lcfs, yet with this flendei 
they begin trade ; they purchafc proviGons, whid 
always a ready falc ; the profits arifing enable tl 
dear to a larger extent, and at the end of a few j 
is common to fee a petty (hop converted into a 
houfc. 

. In no country is lniitruft more neceflary for a 1 
than in China ; for a Chinefe trader confiders it as a 
bliflied maxim, that the buyer's intention is to give 
tie as poffible, and even nothing, if the vender 
content, and therefore, by the (ame reafonin^ thinl 
fclf authorifed to draw as much from the other as 
Ably can. 

The beft attended fairs of Europe affo 
pi£hire of that immenfe number of buyers j 
with which the large cities of China are < 
crowded, and of whom we may fairly fay, 1 t tl 
half are employed t in over-reaching the other. , 
Grangers in particular, the Chinefe merchants e 
without any fenfe of (hame, their inditiable rapatit 
this F. Du Hilde gives a finking example, which 
be fupp:>rted by many others. w The captain of a 
44 lifli vcffel agreed with a Chinefe merchant at 
" for fjvcral b^lcs of filk, to be furniflicd aeainft 
41 tain tunc. When they were ready, the captain wc 
u his interpreter to examine whether they were 
u and in good condition. On opening the firfl 
a found it according to his wifb, but all the n 
«* damaged. The captain relented this trcachera 
•* duilt, and reproached the Chinefe merchant 
;4 ve«cii terras for his c^flunefty. The Chincii 
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liaving heard him for fome time, with great coolnefs 
Replied, tt hUmty fir y your knave of an interpreter t hi 
** tffured me that you would not infpecl the talis/ 9 

The lower clafs of people are, above all, very dextrous 
in counterfeiting and adulterating every thing they fell. 
Sometimes an European thinks he has bought a capon, 
and receives nothing but fkin, all the reft has been feooped 
out, and its place fj ingenioufly filled, that the deception is 
not eafily difcovered. 

The counterfeit hams of the Chinefe have been often 
mentioned. They are made of wood, cut in the form of 
a ham, and coated over v.Lli * certain kind of earth, which 
is covered with hog's (kin, and fo curioufly painted and 
prepared, that a knife is neceflary to detect the fraud. 

TbeChinefc arc not at all fitted for maritime com- 
merce. Their veffds feldom go beyond the ftraits of 
SttnJa ; their longcft voyages towards Malacca extend only 
toAcben ; towards the ftraits, as far as Batavia ; and north- 
ward as far as Japan. Their commerce with this ifland, 
confidering the articles of exchange which they procure 
at Camboya, or at Slam* produces them at leaft cent, per 
cent. 

Their trade with the Manillas is lefs profitable; their 
gain being about fifty per cent. It is rather more at Ba- 
tavia ; and the Dutch fpare no pains to invite the Chinefe 
among them. Chinefe traders goalfo, though but feldom, 
tx> Jcbm, Malacca , Tbor, Patan and Ligor, belonging to 
Siam and Cochinchina. From thefe places they bring 
gold and tin, but efpecially objects of luxury for the table, 
and fome other more neceflary articles. 

One great obftacle to the progrefs of maritime com- 
merce among the Chinefe, is their indifference refpeft- 
faig it, and the bad conftrucTion of their veffels. This 
they themfelves acknowledge ; but to attempt to remove 
J" it, according to them, would be derogating from the lawt, 
and fubverting the constitution of the empire ; and, ihcre- 
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fore no doubt, equally feditious with an Engtiflunan i 
tempting to reftore the cooftitution of Great Britain to i 
•riginal (implicit/. 



IXTERATURE, ARTS, and SCI- 
ENCES of the CHINESE. 



-LANGUAGE. 



XT will not 'be expeded in a work of this kind, that 
■we (hould enter into crkicifms on the Chinefe language 4 
% is, however, .perhaps of all the languages of the early 
ages the only one now fpoken. The following are the 
wobfcrvations of the Abbe Grofier sefpe&ing it, whofe 
"Opinion is, that it has never undergone, in -its different 
j>arts, any material dhange fince the foundation of the 
empire: 

€€ ln*the Chinefe -there arc four diftinft languages— 
** Firft, the Kou-ouen, or language of the King, and 
" other ancient claffical books ; it is not fpoken at pre- 
* 4 lent, *ut the fpeeches in the Chou-king, and the 
** fangs of the Cfii-king, prove it to have been fpoken 
**' in the early ages. Thedsdion is fo laconic, that it is 
** aimed 'impoffible for thofe who have little praAice 
* € in reading the Chinefe authors to undcrftmd it, the 
44 ideas are fo various and fo wrapt uf in tb; words, as 
44 one of the imflionaries exprcflbs it. Nothing can 
4 « exceed this manner of writing ; it unite* energy and 
44 depth of thought, with boldnefs of metaphor, fplcn- 
** dor of imagery, and harmony of ftyle ; but it is dif- 
*• ficult to learn, and requires a vcr) laborious applica- 
** tion to. render it familiar. 

JFf.f 
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« Secondly, the Ouen-tchang.— This is the tanging* 
" ufed in compofitions where a noble and elevated ftyleif 
41 requifite. It is never fpoken, but fcntcnccs and com- 
" plrmentary exprefiions are often borrowed from k« 
" The Ouen-tchang has not the fume laconic brevity and 
" fublimity as the Kou-ouen ; it is, however, com ifc* 
" natural, and eafy, and abounds with a variety of 
" grand and beautiful expreflions ; but h is not much 
u adapted to the ambiguities of metaphyfics, or the 
" formal and rugged didion ufed in treating of the 
u abftrad feiences. 

" Thirdly, the Kouan-hoa. — This b the language of 
*' the court and of the literati ; h is underftood through- 
" out the whole empire, and pronounced with much 
" gracefulnefs at Pc-kin, and in the province of Kiang- 
€l nan, where the court formerly reftded. The Kouan- 
4< hoa admits of fynonimous cxpreflionsy to moderate the 
" brevity of monofyllables ; of pronouns and relatives 
€t for the conne&ing of phrafes, and perfpicuity of ftyle ; 
u of prepofitions, adverbs, and panicles, to fupply the 
" want of cafes, moods, tenfesand numbers, which have 
" place in other languages. 

" Fourthly, Hiang-tan. — This is a kind of provincial 
" dialed, fpoken by the lower clafles in China. Every 
c< province, city, and almoft every village, has ks own. 
•• The fenfc of the words varies in a great number of 
" pTaces, and they are fo altered by diverfuy of pranun- 
" ciation, as to be almoft unintelligible. 

" The Chmefe annex great merit to the talent r 
•« tracing out characters with tafte ; they often pr 
•• them even to the mofl elegant painting, and these j 
" fume of them who will purchafe, at an exorbit 
" rate, a page of old writing, when the cham&eis • 
" pear to be well formed. 
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** The ancient Chinefe were as little acquainted with 
a punduation as the ancient Greeks and Romans. The 
** modern Chinefe, from a refpeft for antiquity, never 
•* attend to it in works of an elevated ftyle, nor in any 
44 competition which is to be prefented to the Emperor. 
M However ohfeure, they are printed without points, 
" unlcfs they arc accompanied with commentaries, and 
" and intended for the uie of ftudents." 

POETRY. 

A tafte for poetry is pretty general in China, and there 
are few Chinefe writers who have not devoted fome part 
of their leifure hours to the mufes. 

When rules are drawn from nature, they are every 
where almoft the fame. The Chinefe art of poetry dif- 
fers therefore very little from that of Horace and Boileau. 
This is evident from the following precepts laid down 
in the fragment of a Chinefe book, entitled Ming- 
tchong : 

u To make a good poem, the fubjeA muft be intereft- 
H ing, and treated in an engaging manner ; and genius 
" fupported by a graceful, brilliant, and fublime dic- 
u tion, mud lhine throughout the whole. The poet 
••'ought to travcrfe, with a rapid flight, the exalted re- 
" gious of philofophy, but without deviating from the 
ff paths of truth ; for good tafte will only pardon fuch 
" digreffions as bring him towards his end, and which 
u exhibit it to him in a more ftrikitig point of view. 
44 Difappointment muft be the confequence of fpeaking 
fi otherwifc than to the purpofe, or without defcribing 
u tilings with that fire, force, and energy, which pre- 
ff lent them to the mind as a picture docs to the eyes* 
M Elevation of thought, continued imagery, foftnefs, 
u and harmony, form genuine poetry. A poet muft 
1* begin with grandeur, paint every thing exprefled, 
Fffa 
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" (often the (hades of thofc which are of leaft impor- 
" tance, colled all into one point of view,, and cany 
" the reader thither with a rapid flight. Poetry fpeak* 
" the language of the paflions, of fentiment, and of 
" reafon ; but when it lends its voice to men, it ought 
" to aflumc the tone proper for the age, rank, fex, and 
" prejudices of each." 

Such arc the rules laid down for Chincfe poetry f and 
tvc (hall only add, that they are acquainted with tnoft of 
thofc kinds of poetry which are in ufe among its, as 
ftanzas, odes, elegies, idylls, eclogues, epigrams 9 fa* 
tire.-, &c. The common people alfo have ballads and fongs 
peculiar to themfel ves, and fome of the literati have thought 
it of importance to turn into vcrfe for their ufe the moft 
celebrated maxims of morality, the duties of the different 
condition?, and the rules of civility. If good groin 9 fmy 
they, produce only Jirnvw, it will benefit the grind by pre* 
Z't r.ting the growth ofjvaJs. 

The rules for dramatic compofition eftabliflied in Eu- 
rope, are not known to the Chincfe. They neither ob- 
ferve ou? unites, nor any thing that can give regularity 
and f»K bability to the plot. Their dramas do not irpre- 
fent a fmgle acHon, but exhibit the whole life of a hero* 
and the reprefentation may be fuppofcd toembcaoea pe- 
riod of forty or fifty years. 

They make no diflindion between tragedy and co- 
medy, and therefore have no rules appropriated to cack 
of thele kinds, fo different in character and language. 
Every dramatic piece is divided into fevcral parts, which 
arc preceded by a kind of prologue or SntroduDion, called 
f. :/t ; the other parts are called icht. Each performer 
when he comes forward, begins by informing the fpec- 
raiorsof his name, and the chara&er he is going to fup- 
port. The time aclor often performs (liferent parts ia 
the fame piece, and a comedy is fometiocs a£tcd by five 
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perfbns, though it contains, and fuccdfivcly exhibits, tea 
or twelve characters. 

The Chinefe tragedies have not what we call a chorus, 
but they often abound with feveral pieces for Tinging. 
Thcfe fcraps of poetry are intended to exprefs the violent 
emotions of the foul, fuch as thofe occalloned by anger, 
joy, love, or grief ; a character fings when he is enraged 
againft a villain, when he is animated with vengeance, 
cr when he prepares for death. 

The Chinefe are not fond of that lively and animated 
ikclamation,thofc exprefCve geftures, and powerful modu- 
lation of the voice which fo often contribute to the fuccefs 
of our theatrical reprefentations and public difcourfes in 
Europe. They think like the favage Illinois, who were 
"perfuaded that their miJlionary had fallen into a pa/Eon, 
becaufc he concluded his fermon with a few pathetic fen- 
fences, delivered after the European manner. The Chi- 
nefe cannot adapt themfelvcs td European aSion and 
geftures, which they take for aflfe&ed grimaces, or tranf* 
ports of fury. Grave and compofed hearers, they arc 
better pleafed with a difcourfe addrefled to their under- 
ftandiag than to their paflions. 

Though China abounds with works of erudition, they 
are Jeldom the production of private individuals; thefe 
have neither the leifure nor conveniencies requifite for li- 
terary purfuits. The firft years of the young literati are 
fpcat in ftudying the language, characters, and do&rine 
of die King; the examinations ketp them continually cm- 
ployed. When admitted to the firik literary degree, it is 
ftill ntceflary to continue their ftudies, in order to obtain 
the fecond and third. They then obtain employment in 
the tribunals, or become governors of cities in their own 
provinces. In this fituation their occupations are fo va- 
rious and conftant, that it is impoflible for them to fol- 
low a cottrfe of uninterrupted (tody. The fword of the 
fomeign is continually fufpended over their heads and 
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'hey have need of all their application, to aroid «e* 
flight omilfions, which are furficicnt to occafion their 
ruin. 

The difficulty of procuring accefs to libraries balfoan 
inconvenience which the man of genius, unconnected 
with any literary focieties, mud experience in China ; 
and the condition of individuals is fo liable to chanpe, 
that i: is i.iipoinblc for any of them to have fuch a col- 
lection ot books as are found in the hotifes of the ^.cat 
and of men of letters in Europe. The great benrcrics 
are the only rcfources of the literati : it is there that 
government, in order to guard againft lofles, by confla- 
grations, wars, and revolutions, has ordered the moll 
curious and rare manufcripts to be collected ; and there 
aifoare depofl ted copies of every collection and new edi- 
tion of any work published at the expenfe of the (brie. 
Thefe immenfe libraries are open to all the literati; 
but the greater part of the bonccries which contain 
them arc filiated on mountains, at a diftance from large 
cities, and therefore in a great meafure cut off from a 
man of letters. 

All the great works, therefore, which hare appeared 
in China have proceeded from the college of the Han- 
lin. Thi body, compofed of the mod celebrated lite- 
rati, and of the greatelt geniufes of the empire* freed 
from every care, and furroundud with all the literary 
trcafures of the empire, find every convenience and af- 
ftltance that can facilitate their labour. Employment is 
afligned to each of them, fuited to his tafte and talents. 
They are never fubjefted to the fettering reftraint of 
time, nor hurried to finifh any work which they have 
undertaken. Intcreft and fe If- love unite them clofely 
together, for the glory attending their fuccefs b never 
divided. A reciprocal communication of knowledge, 
in the fulled and mod unreferved manner, is, therefore, 
a ncccflary confequence, becaufc every imputation aJ^ 
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ffStt the whole body. Hence it happens, that all the 
work* which come from the pencil of the Han-lin bear 
a chara&er of perfection rarely to be found in thofe of a 
private man of letters. To them are the Chinefe in- 
debted for all tl.cir great hiftorical collt&ions, dictiona- 
ries, commentaries, new editions of ancient authors^ 
&c. The emperor generally furr.ifhes for thefe large 
works a preface, by his own hand. They are printed at 
the expenfe of government, and the whole edition be- 
longs to the emperor, who dhlributes the copies as pre- 
fents to the princes of the blood, his inn I Lers, the 
great, the chiefs of the di.Ferent tribunals, governors of 
provinces, and the mod celebrate I literati of the cm-» 
pire. In 1770 the Han-lin were employed on a new 
edition of a great work, in which are difcufled the mod 
interefiing points of hiitory, chronology, geography, 
jurifprudence, poliiks, and natural hiitory. This edi- 
tion was to form a collection of more than an hundred 
and fifty volumes* 

ASTRONOMY. 

Much has been faid by different writers for and again ft 
the knowledge which the Chinefe have of aftronomy; 
the advocates on the part of the Chinefe have aticrtcd 
their almoft perfect knowledge of the feience from the 
foundation of their empire, in proof of which a chap* 
terfrom the Chou-kiog is quoted, where the Emperor 
Yao inftrucls two of his mandarins in the f iencc ? 
their opponents have, perhaps, erred as much on the 
other extreme, and in their attemps to prove the Chinefe 
in a manner ignorant even of the firft principles of this 
feknee, have been more fticcefsful in making allertiont 
than in fupporting them by proof. F. Gaubil, who 
wrote a particular treatife on Chinefe aftronomy, which 
he long ftudied, thus fpeaks of the Chinefe altrooomem 
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" The Chinefe have been long acquainted with itm 
*» motion of the fun, moon, and planets, and even of 
"' the fixed ftars, from weft toeaft; though they did not 
* 4 determine the motion of the latter till about four hun» 
*' dred years after the Chriftian sera. To Saturn, Ju- 
% ' pitcr, Mars, Venus, and Mercury, they have afligncd 
*' revolutions which approach very near to our's. They 
** have no notion of their different fituations, when lta- 
** tionary and retrograde; and 9 as in Europe, tomcTima- 
"' gine that the heavens and frtanets revolve round the 
" € earth, and ethers around the fun. — By reading their 
•* books, we may -eafiry perceive that the Chinefc have 
* ( had a perfeA knowledge of the quantity of the fular 
** year ; that they have alfo known the diurnal motion 
*' of the fun and moon ; that they have been able to 
<€ take the meridian altitude of the former by the flia- 
*' dowaf a gnomon; and that they have thence made 
«' pretty exad calculations to determine the. elevation 
"' of the pole, and the fun's declination: it appears that 
" the)- 'have had a tolerable knowledge of the right a£» 
" fconfion of the ftars, and of the time when they pafs 
*' the meridian ; of the rcafon why the fame ftars, is 
«• the fame year, rife and fct with the fun; and why 
*' they pafs the meridian fomcumes when the fun rife*, 
" and fomctimes when be fcts. In (hort, it evidently 
" appears, from perilling the Chincfe Hillary, that the 
* € Chincfe have always been acquainted with a grcar 
•• many parts of altronomy.* 

1 he Jcfuit mathematicians contributed onich to the 
enlargement of aitronoraical knowledge in China, for 
Ricci, Adam Schal, Verbicfl, Couplet, Geibillon, Re- 
gis, d'FlntrccoIlcs, Jartoux, Parrcnin, and a great many 
others, were men whofe talents would have rendered 
them celebrated, even in Europe. F. Vcrbieft found. 
In the obfervatory at Pc-kui, a certain number of inftm 
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of brafs ; but, as he judged them improper 
lical purpofes, he fubftituted new ones in 
which ftill remain. F. le Comte has given 
[emoirs, an accurate defcription of all thefc 
>rrefponding with the annexed plate. 
f at prefent is cultivated at Pc-kin as it is 
r part of the capital cities of Europe. A 
ibunal is cftabliftied there, the jurifdiflion 
tends to every thing that relates to the obfer- 
: celeftial phenomena. 

vation of eclipfes is one of the mod impor- 
s of this tribunal. Information mud be 
emperor of the day and hour of the eclipfe, 
of the heavens it will happen, its duration, 
] of digits eclipfed. It is neceflary that 

e precede the eclipfe by fome months, 
« calculated for the longitude and latitude of 
ity of every province. Thefe observations, 
le diagram which reprefents the eclipfe, arc 
the tribunal of Ceremonies and the Calao, 
b to tranfmit them into all the cities of the 
irder that it may be obferved according to 
bribed. 

lonial ufual on fuch occafions is as follows : 
fore the eclipfe, the tribunal of ceremonies 
fixed up, in large chara&ers, in fomc 
of Pe-kin, the hour and minute when the 
commence; the quarter of the heavens in 
be vifiblc; the time that the body will rc- 
fliade, and the moment in which it will 

mandarins of the different orders have 

»r in proper drefs, with all the emblems of 

in the court of the tribunal of Aftronomv, 

there for the moment in which the pheno- 

take place. Each of them carries in his 

Ggg 
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hand a flicct of paper, containing a figure of the ecuffc. 
As foon as they perceive that the fun or mooo begun 10 
be darkened, they throw themfelves oh their knees, tti 
knock their foreheads againft the earth, A noifil rf 
drums and cymbals is immediately heard througjkrt 
the whole city.' This is the remains of en and* 
opinion entertained in China, that by fiich horrid fit 
they aflifted the fuffering luminary, and prevcntd it 
from being devoured by the celeftial dragon. Altbqpgk 
every perfon poflTefled of the leaft knowledge, kflvs 
at prcfent that eclipfes are only natural events, fcy 
continue ftill to obferve the ancient ceremonial, ino* 
fequence of that attachment to national cuftoos *M4 
thcfe people have always preferred. 

While the mandarins remain proftratod^ others, fc> 
tioned on the obfervatory, examine the beginning, flH» 
die, and end of the eclipfe; coiqpariag what thej# 
fervc with the figure and calculations given. Tlnjf tM 
write down their obfervations, affix: their fed'* 
them, and tranfmit them to the emperor^ whet, cjrfft 
part, has been at no lefs pains to obferve the «8|fc 
with accuracy and attention. The fame c* remold II 
cffoblifhcd throughout the whole empife. f 

The Chinefe have invariably fixed the be£n4fl|4 
the agronomical year at the winter folftice; tot mk4 J 
their civil year has varied, according to tke 
their emperors ; fome of whom have fined -k 
third, or fecond moon, after the winter MHW^Mi 
others at the folftice itfclf. : * * ■ { 

The Chinefe year has a* all times cbnlAed of : £dl 
tain number of lunations; twelve lunations fbrtHjfcl 
common, and thirteen the embolifnoic year. 
reckon their lunations by the number of days 
between the moment in which the fun is in 
with the moon, and the mbment of 
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lowing; and as in the interval between one conjunc- 
tion and another, the number of days cannot be con- 
-ftantly equal; they fometimes admit twenty-nine, and 
fornetinaes thirty days, to complete their lunations. 

SThey divide their days into a greater or f mailer. num- 
ber of equal parts ; but generally into twelve hours, 
which are double thofc ufed by us. Their day begins 
and ends at midnight. 

The Chinefe year, divided into lunations, is alfo di- 
vided into four equal parts, or feafons, each of which 
has three parts, its beginning, its middle, and its end ; 
fhat is to fay, a lunation for each of the three parts. 
This year is ftill fubdivided into twenty four equal 
parts, each of which contains fifteen degrees; fo that 
the whole together make up three hundred and fixty de- 
grees. 

The intricate and irregular motion of the moon has 
been long known in China. The firft day of the new 
moon they named eho, commencement, or beginning, and 
the day of full moon cuang, fignifying to hope, or «r- 
f$H: becaufe the people expeded the kindnefs and pro- 
tection of certain fpirits, which they invoked only at 
that epocha. To exprefs the age of the moon, befides 
numbers, they ufe the words fuperior and inferior firing ; 
•tfcey fay, cbang-bien, m bow having the firing uppermofi, 
•nd bia-bien, a bow having the firing under mo ft : thus 
they diftinguifli what we call the quarters of the moon. 
Their method of intercalation has varied, but it has al- 
ways been admitted, as well as the cuftoro of reckoning 
twenty-nine or thirty days for one lunation ; that which 
contains only twenty-nine days, they call a /mail, and 
that of thirty, a greater lunation. 

The Chincfc aftronomers divide the flars according to 
the following order : they place firft the pc-teou, or cdef- 
tiaJ bu/bel of the north ', this is what wc call the Great 
Ggga 
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Bear: fecondly, the nan-tcou, or eekftial buflnl wf the 
fouth; which comprehends the principal ftirt oppofite to 
the Great tear; and which together form a figure alnoft 
like that of the Great Bear in the north: thirdly, the five 
planets, ou-bing. Thefe five planets are, Saturn, Ju- 
piter, Mars, Venus, and Mercury. Fourthly, tweaty- 
eight confutations, in which are comprehended all 
the ftars of our zodiac, and fome of thofe which lie 
ncareft to it. 

PAPER, INK, PRINTING, &C. 

The Chinefe fix the difcovery and firft fabrication of 
that paper which they ufe at prefent, about the year 105 
before Jcfus Chrift. Prior to that epocha, they wrote 
upon cloth, and different kinds of filk fluff. In more 
caily ages, thty wrote with a fort of flyle upon fmall 
(lips of bamboo, and even upon plates of metal: fevcral 
of thefe flips, fining and joined together, formed a vo- 
lume. At length, under the reign of Ho-ti, a Chinefe 
mandarin invented a kind of paper much more commo- 
dious* He took the bark of different trees, hemp, and 
old pieces of filk (luff, and boiled thefe fubftancca until 
they were reduced to a kind of parte, of which he farmed 
paper. Chinefe induftry improved this difcovery, anjl 
found out the fecrct of whitening and {mooching diffe- 
rent kinds of paper, and of giving them a beauty and 
huirc. 

Different papers arc at prefent greatly multiplied. 
The Chinefe, for making paper, ufe the bamboo reedy 
the cotton Ih rub, the bark of the ita-rAar, and of the 
mulberry tree; hemp, the draw of wheat and rice, 
parchment, the cods of the iilk-worm, and fevcral other 
fublbiiccs, the greater part of which are unknown in 
thii manufacture in Europe. 
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Of trees, or (hrubs, proper for this purpofe, nothing 
U ufed but the bark ; the bamboo and cotton tree ex* 
ctpted, the woody fubdance of which is employed, af- 
ter it has been macerated, and reduced to a thin pafte. 
The greater part of the Chinefe paper is very fufceptL 
Me of moidure, dud cafily adheres to it, and worms, 
infenfibly, get into it. To prevent the corruption and 
k>fs of books, it is therefore neceflary to beat them often, 
and expofc them to the fun. Paper made from cotton is 
not fubjed to thefe inconveniences ; it is the ncateft and 
mod ufed of any, and may be prcferved as long as that of 
Europe. 

Thtfe kinds of paper are much fuperior to our's in 
foftnefs, fmopthnefs, and the extraordinary lizc of the 
fliccts ; it being no difficult matter to obtain, from cer- 
tain manufactories, ihcets thirty or forty feet in 
length. 

To drengthen their paper, and prevent it from fink- 
ing, the Chinefe dip it in alum-water, which generally 
renders it very brittle ; but when it has not undergone 
this preparation, it may be folded into a thoufand (hapes, 
without any danger of its being torn. 

The Chinefe ink is made from blacking, produced 
by the fmoke of different fubftanccs, but principally by 
that of pines, or of oil burnt in lamps. Care is taken 
to add to it a little mulk, or fome other perfume, to 
correA the (Irong and difagreeable fmell which it would 
otherwiie retain. The ingredients are mixed, until they 
acquire the confidence of pade, which is afterwards di- 
vided, and put into fmall wooden moulds. The inte- 
tior part of thefe moulds is neatly cut and carved, fo 
that the cake of ink, when taken out, appears orna- 
mented with different figures, fuch as dragons, birds, 
trees, and flowers: one of its fides is generally marked 
with fome beautiful charaders, 
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The beft and moft efteemed ink of China is thai which 
is made in the di(tri£t of Hoei-tcheou, in the province of 
Kiang-nan. Its compofition is a fecret, which the 
workmen conceal, not only from ftrangers 9 bat em 
from their fellow -citizens. The manufacturers of Hoet- 
tchcou have furnaces of a particular cooftmAion for 
burning pines* The fmoke is conveyed, by means of 
long pipes into fmall cells, clofely (hut, the fides of 
which are covered with leaves of paper. The fmoke 
introduced into thefe cells adheres every where to the 
•rails, and foon condenfes. At the end of a few days 
the cells arc opened, and the blacking, or foot, is then 
taken out. The refin, which iflues from die burning 
pines is alfo colle&ed, by means of fmall canals, which 
are level with the ground. 

The art of printing, fo recent in Europe, has long 
exiftcd in China, but it differs very. much from ours. 
The fmall number of letters which compofe our alphabet 
permit us to call a certain number of moveable charac- 
ters, which, by their arrangement and fucceffive com- 
binations, are fufficient to print the Urged works ; the 
types employed in printing the firft (heet may fiinufll 
charaftcrs to print the fecond. But this is not the cafe in 
China, where the charaAers are fo prodigioufly name* 
rous. The Chincfc find it more commodious to engraver 
upon pieces of wood the whole work which thay i 
to print. Their method of proceeding in this < 
is as follows. They firft employ a writer to transcribe 
the work. The engraver glues each bf the leaves of the 
manufcript upon a piece of plank, made of any haid wood, 
fuch as that of the apple or pear tree, and properly pre* 
pared ; he then traces over, with a graver, the ftrokes of 
the writing, carves out the charaAers in relief, and cuts 
down the intermediate part of the wood. Each page 
of a book, therefore, requires a fcparate plank. 
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The beauty of the characters depends evidently on the - 
\mnd of the copier; and the book is neatly or badly 
printed accordingly, for the dexterity and precifion of 
the engraver is fo great, that he imitates every ftroke ; 
k is, therefore, fometimes difficult to diftinguifii a book 
which is printed from one fimply written. 

TheChincfe, however, are not unacquainted with the 
life of moveable characters ; they have a kind, not caft, 
but made of wood, and it is with thefe characters they 
correct every three months The State of China, which is 
printed at Pc-kin. Very fmall works are alfo printed 
fometimes in the fame manner. 

The Chincfc do not ufe a prefs, as printers in Europe 
do ; their wooden planks and their paper, which is not 
dipped into alum-water, could not fuftain fo much 
prcfliirc. They firit place the plank level, and then fix 
it in that pofition. The printer, who is provided with 
two brumes, takes that which is hardeft, dips it into the 
ink, and rubs the plank in fuch a manner, that it may be 
neither too much nor too little moiftened. When a 
plank has been once prepared, four or five leaves have 
been thrown off fucceifively without daubing it over 
every time with frefli ink. After a leaf has been ad. 
jufted upon the plank, the workman takes a (ecoad 
b.ufh, which is foft, and of an oblong figure, and 
draws it gently over the paper, preffing it down that 
it may receive the ink ; the degree of prcflure is deter* 
mined by the quantity of ink upon the plank. One man 
with his bruOl is able in this manner, to throw off «1- 
tnoft ten thou fa nd copies in a day. 

Ink ufed for printing is made in a particular manner | 
it is liquid, and different from that which is formed 
into oblong (licks, or cakes. The leaves ire potted 
epon one fide only, becaufe thin and tranfparent papefe 
fuch as the Chincfc, would not beer double iropftft 
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(ton, without confounding the chara&crs of tht (life- 
rent pages. Each leaf of a book is, on that account 
double ; fo that the fold (lands uppermoft, and the open- 
ing is towards the back where it is ditched. Hence it 
happens that the Chincfe books are nut cut upon the 
edges. They are generally bound in grey pailcboard, 
which is very neat : thofe who wilh to have them done 
in a richer and more elegant manner, get the paftcboant 
covered with thin fatin, flowered • taflFety, and fome- 
times with gold and filver brJcade, The edges are 
neither gilt nor coloured. *f 

SILKS, CLASS, AND TORCELAIN OF CHINA. 
\ 

The culture of tjfc mulberry tree, and the manufac* 
turing of filk, ha£. been gieally extended in China : 
this produ&ion, .^ldeed, appears to be almoft inex- 
hauftible; befides the i m men fe quantity which is annu- 
ally exported by the greater part of the Afiatic and Eu- 
ropean nations, the internal confumption alone it alio- 
nifhing. The emperor, the princes, the mandarins, 
the literati, women, fen ants of both fcxes, and.all wh* 
potrefs a moderate income, wear no clothes but of taff- 
fcty, fatin and other filk ftuffs. None but the lower 
fort of people and the very young, ufe drefles of cotton 
cloth which is dyed blue. 

The moil beautiful and valuable filk of the whole em- 
pire is that which comes from the province of Tche- 
kiang; which is wrought in the manufactories of Nan- 
kin, by the beft workmen of China ; thence are brought 
all thofc filk Huffs, deftined for the ufe of the emperor, and 
tbofe which he dittributcs in prefents to the nobility of" 
hit court. The open commerce carried on with Afia 
tad Etrojfc draws alfo to the manufactories of Canton 
a great number of excellent workmen who manufa&tOT 
these ribands, dockings, buttons, &c. 

3 
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The principal filk fluffs manufactured by the Chinefe 
flie plain and flowered gauzes, of which they make dreflea 
Sat fummer; damaflc of all colours, ftriped and black . 
latins, napped, flowered, ftriped, clouded, and pinked 
Cafleties ; crapes, brocades, plufli, different kinds of vel- 
vet, and a multitude of other fluffs, the names of whicfc 
are unknown in Europe. 

The Chinefe wheels, looms, reels, and all other ma- 
chines neceflary for preparing filk, and for the fabrica- 
tion of cloth, are very fimple jn their conftrudion, but 
contain no improvement worthy of the attention of aq 
European manufa&urcr. 

Porcelain is another objed of Chinefe induftry, and a 
branch of commerce which employs a vaft multitude of 
workmen. The fined and beft is made, as we have be- 
fore noticed, in a village called King-te-tching, in the 
province of Kiang-fi. 

We are indebted to Father d'Entrecolles for a very 
accurate account of the manner in which porcelain is 
made, and from his accounts we (hall extraQ the obser- 
vations we (hall make on the fubjeft. 

In defcribing the earths and minerak of China, we 
have mentioned the pe-tun-tte and the kao-lin, a proper 
mixture of which produces that fine parte ufed for mak« * 
fng porcelain. To thefe two principal demente mud be 
added, the oil or varnifh from which it derives its fplen* 
deor and whitenefs. This oil, which is extra&ed from 
the fame kind of ftone which produces the pe-tun-tfe, 
is of a whitifh colour with a mixture of green ; it is 
obtained by the fame procefs ufed in making the pe-tun- 
tfe; the ftone is firft waflied, and pulverifcd ; it is then 
thrown into water, and after it has been purified, it 
throws up, as we have before mentioned, a kind of • 
tream* To an hundred pound* of this cream, is adde4 • 
gae pound of che-kao, a mineral fQmethjng lifee alum, 
H bh 
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which Is calcined and pounded. This mineral a£b«4 
kind of rennet, and gives a confidence to the oil, wlid| 
is however carefully preferved in ks (late of fluidity. 

The oil thus prepared is never employed alone, aso^ 
ther oil mud be mixed with it, which is extracted fa* 
lime and fern afhes, to an hundred pounds of which it 
alfo added a pound of che-kao. When thefe two oib, 
are mixed, they muft be equally thick, and, in orderly 
ascertain this, the workmen dip into each of theoi fim 
cakes of the pe-tun-tfe, and by infpe&ing their furfkes, 
clofely softer they are drawn out, thence judge of tke 
thicknefs of the liquors. With regard to the quantity 
neceflary to be employed, it is ufual to mix ten meaftnts 
of ftone oil, with one meafure of the qU made from lpt 
apd fern afhes. 

To enter into a detail of the method of forming d», 
different articles of porcelain would be altogether yfeUt 
as they are known in, and are ftmilar to the p«£ioej{ 
our own potteries. 

After a piece of porcelain has been properly fafliiofiflfV 
it paffes into the hands of the painters, who follow a». 
certain plan in their art, nor are they acquainted wkk 
any of the rules of drawing ; all their knowledge iff the 
effect of practice, aflifted by a whimfical imagpiatm. 
Some of them, however, (hew no inconfiderable {but 
of tafte in painting flowers, animals, and land&aycfc 
on porcelain, as well as upon the paper of fans, and Aft 
filk ufed for filling up the fquares of Unter?** Tin 
labour of painting in the manufactories of which f^ 
have fpoken, is divided among a great number of haafc 
The biifinefs of one is entirely confined .to tracing M| 
the firft coloured circle, which ornaments the brima 4L 
the veflel j another defigns the flowers; and a third] 
f hem -j one delineates waters aqd mountains ; and \ 
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tfctr, oirds and other animals : human figures are gene* 
fitly the word executed. 

The Chine fe have porcelain painted with colours of 
every kind ; but It is unneceflary for us to attempt a de- 
fcription of the different kinds, a$ they are all, we be- 
lieve, well known in Europe. When the colour be- 
comes dry, the porcelain is baited, the gold is then laid 
6n, and it is afterwards re-baked, in a particular fur- 
nace appropriated for that purpofe. The Chinefe have 
tried to paint fome vafes with their common ink, but 
this attempt did not fucceed. When the porcelain was 
taken from the furnace, it was foUhd to be quite white. 
<As the particles of this ink have very little body, they 
Vvcrc undoubtedly diilipated by the adion of the fire, or 
rather, they had not itrcngth fufficient to penetrate the 
cbat of varnifh. 

The Chinefe had formerly the fecret of slaking a An- 
gular kind of porcelain t they painted upon the fides of 
the vefTel fifties, infe&s, and other animals, which could 
not be perceived until it was filled with water. This fe- 
cret is, in a great mcafurc, loll ; the following part of 
the procefs is, however, preferved : the porcelain which 
the workman intends to paint in this manner, muft be 
extremely thin and delicate. When it is dry, the co- 
lour is laid on pretty thick, not on the outfide, as is ge- 
nerally done, but on the infide. The figures painted 
upon it, for the moft part, are fifhes, as being more ana- 
logous to the water with which the veflel is filled. When 
the colour is thoroughly dry, it is coated over with a kind 
of fixe, made from porcelain earth ; fo that the azure is 
entirely inclofed between two laminx of earth. When 
the fize b omes dry, the workman pours fome oil into 
the veflcl, and afterwards puts it upon a mould, and ap- 
plies it to the lathe. As this piece of porcelain has re- 
(tired its confidence and body within, it is made as thin 

Hhh 2 
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on the outftdc as poflible, without penetrating to the co^ a 
lour ; its exterior furfacc is then dipped in oil, and* 
when dry 9 rt is baked in a common furnace. The an 
of making tbcfr vifes requires the moftcV.icate care, and 
a dc\u-riiy whicn the CLincfe, perhaps, do not ai pre- 
fent poflTcfs. They have, however, from time to tkne, 
made feveral attempts to revive the fecret, bu f their fuc- 
cefs har been very imperfect. This kind of porcelain b 
known by the name of kia-tfing, prejfed a%un. 

When the Ci incfc intend to lay on gold, they pound 
it, and fuffer it to diflblve in the bottom of a porcelain 
vcflel, until they perceive a golden fcum loating on the 
top. It is then left to dry \ and when they have occa- 
fion to ufc it, they dilute part of it with a fuflkient 
quantity of gum- water. Three parts of cerufe are 
mixed with thirty parts of gold, and it is laid on in the 
fame manner as other colours* 

Several caufes concur to render the beautiful porcelain 
of China exceedingly dear in Europe ; befides the gieat 
profit of thofe who import it, and that gained from then 
by the Chinefe fadors, it fcldom happens that a baking 
fuccccds completely. It fomctimes mifcarrie* entirely? 
and when the furnace is opened, the porcelain, together 
with the cafes in which it is baked, is found convened 
into a ftiapclcfc mafs, as hard as flint. Too ftronga 
fixe, or damaged cafes, are fufficient to fpotl the whole 
procefs ; and it is the more difficult to regulate the pro- 
per degree of heat, as the nature of the weather may 
change iu aft ion in an inftant, as well as the quality of 
the matter upon which it a£ts r and that of the wood, 
which produces it. Befides this, the pieces which are 
tr^nfportcd to Europe, are generally made after new mo* 
dels, and on that account much more difficult to be ma* 
juifaclurcd. A few faults are fijficient to cauie their 
rejection by the European merchant ; in which qrfc U*| 
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e n in the bands of the Chinefe workman, who 

lot difpofe of them, becaufe they are not fafhioned 

wording to the tafte of his nation ; it is, therefore, ne- 

1 ry, that the porcelain exported by the Europeans 

hoald pay for that which has been refufed. 
The ufe of glafs is very ancient in China ; it is re- 
sd, in the Large Annals, that, " In the beginning of 

4 the third century, tjie king of Ta-tfin fent theempe- 

' ror Tai-tfou a magnificent prcfent of glafs of all co- 

• lours, and that fome years after, a glafs- maker, who 

• had the art of converting flint into chryftal by mean* 

• of fire, taught this fecret to fome others, by which 

• thofc who had come, and thofc who then came from 

• the Weft acquired much glory ." — That part of the 
Innals in which this quotation is to be found, was writ* 
tn in the feventh century : but from the little attention 

tich at times fcems to have been paid to the art of ma- 

faduring glafs, and its being loft and revived at dif- 

*nt periods, we have reafon to fufped that the Chinefo 

c never fct great value upon this branch, and that they 

e confidercd glafs rather as an objed of luxury than 

I '* They greatly admire the work man (hip of our 

iro n chryftal, but they prefer their own porcelain, 

1 (lands hot liquors, and which is much more ufed» 

lefs liable to be broken. A glafs-houfe is ftill, how- 

kept up at Pe-kin, at the Emperor's expenfe, in 

a certain number of vafes and other works are 

de, which require fo much the more labour and at- 

«, as none of them are blown. But this manu- 

ry is confidercd only as an eftabliftiment of pomp, 

Ind an appendage of the court, deflincd merely for the 

p< of adding to imperial magnificence. This dif~ 

ul indifference, (hewn by the Chinefe for glafs manti- 

turcs, clearly evinces how different their ideas are at 

efent from tjiofc of tho Europeans. 
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MEDICINE, 

The fhidy of medicine among the Chincfc is as an- 
cient as the foundation of their empire. Their phyfi- 
cians were never fkilful anat( f nifts, or profound philcfo- 
phcrs, nor -ivill their »»oft rcfpcclable theories bear rhc 
fcrutiny of the praflicat an atom ill ; irdeed, where ana- 
tomy is lhackled by a nonfenfical prejudice which pre* 
vents the opening of tb*- human body, it is impoflible 
that the practice of medicine or furgcry can be very per- 
fect 

Vital heat, and radical rhoiflure, are confidcred by the 
Chincfe phyficians as the two natural principles of life ; 
the blood an'! fpirits they confidcr only as their vehicles. 
Thcfe tv. pi ■ ■ 'pies, according to them, arc feared in 
all iue principal parts of the body, in which they pre- 
fervc life and \ir ur. The feat of radical moifture thtf 
fuppofeto ' in the heart, lungs, liver, and reins. They 
plac vita* i .t in the intcflincs, the number of which 
they make amount to fix ; by means of the fpirits and 
blood, the vital heat and radical moifture are conveyed 
from thefc different feats to the other parts of the body. 
The Chincfc phyfician* fuppofc alfo, fays F. du Halde, 
•• that the body, by nreans of the nerves, mufcles, veins, 
14 a:itl aiterics is like a kind of lute or mufical inflru- 
«* iiKiu, il;c different pairs of which emit various foundr, 
11 or rather have a temp rament proper for each, and 
" fuited to their fiwnrc iituation, and particular ufei, 
•« and that its different pulfe*, which re fcmblc the drffe- 
€k il:,\ tones and r,';!es of tin fr internments, cnjble 
" \\\c pr-sflitinner to judge infallibly of their fituation 
** and !*.iu\ in the fame manner as a coid, more or lefs 
u tenfe, truichcd in <nc plji-c or in .?::othcr, inaftronger 
•' or gentler manner, fends forth Jiifrrcnt founds^ and 
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ff difcovers whether it be too much (fetched, or too 
V much relaxed." 

In a word, they fuppofe that between all the parts of 
the human body, there is a certain influence on the one 
hand, and a fympathy on the other, and thefe form the 
bafis of their fyftem of phytic. They pretend to judge 
of the ftate of a patient, and to determine the nature of 
his difeafe, by the colour of the face and eyes, by in-i 
fpe&ing the tongue, noftrils, and ears, and by the foun4 
of the voice ; but it is chiefly upon a knowledge of the 
pulfe that they found their moil infallible prognostics* 
Their theory refpe&ing the pulfe is very extenfive, and 
varies according to circumftances. One of the ancient 
phyflcians has left a complete treatife upon this fubjed, 
'grhich dill ferves as a guide. This work wascompofed 
about two hundred years before the Chriftian era ; and 
it appears certain that the Chinefe were acquainted with 
the circulation of the blood long before any of the na- 
tions of Europe. 

J^s before obferved, they never ufe difledion ; but Lt 
appears that they have long ftudied living nature with at- 
tention and advantage. Living nature may, perhaps. 
Hot be impenetrable to an observation of three thoufand 
years. The Egyptians did not permit the opening of 
dead bodies, and yet it was from their facred books that 
Hippocrates derived the greater part of his knowledge. 
The Chinefe phyfic is, however, almoft all quackery. 
They have the greateft confidence in their fimples, which 
indeed have Angular virtues ; but it requires no little (kill 
to know them thoroughly, and to be able to adminiiter 
them feafonably. 

Inoculation was prafiifed in China a long time before 
it was known in Europe ; the Chinefe, indeed, place 
led confidence in it than the Europeans, and for this 
reafon, becaufc they arc convinced, by nurnberlcfs in- 
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ibnccs, that it does not prevent a return of the fnatl- 
pox when it becomes epidemical. The name given to 
this difcafe in China is tai*uu t wh»«. h means, poi/m rf 
the mothers breafts. They diltinguhh it into forty.diflfe- 
lent kinds ; but experience plainly demonft rates that it 
is pot dangerous in the warm proiinces of China \ ia 
the cold it produces little eruption : it is in the tempe- 
rate that it extends its ravages widell." The Chinefe 
phyficians, therefore, regulate their mode of treating 
•his dLLrr.per according to the climate, and to the r^e 
and habit ot" the patient. 

MUSIC OF THE CHINESE. 

The modern Chinefe entertain the fame ideas refpect 

ing their aiuirrt mulic, a^ ihnfe which have been tranf— __ 
mitted to u* concerning that of the Greeks and Fg^'p- ■_ 
tians ; x.d ti.t y regret their ancicr.t harmony, a _^j 
we lament the iofc of that which has been fo much ex _^. 
tolled by an iquity, and of which fo many wondcffiE_j| 
things have been related. If Egypt had a * leimcs, <- % f 
Mercury Trifmegiftur, who, by the foftntfs andchan^ans 
of his voice, finilhcd the civilization of men ; if Grecv^ce 
had an Amphion, who huilt cities by his harmony aJon^e; 
and an Orpheus, who, by the found of his lyre, tarn, f- 1 
pended the courfc of rivers, and made J*e moA mfl p d rf 
rocks follow htm, China boa its of no 1< si miracles pe/- 
formed by her ancient muficians. We aie told mf a Lyii£. 
Inn, a Kouci, and a I'in-mou-kia, who, by touching 
their kin and their di, produced founds capable of fofao- / 
ing the hearts of men, and of taming the moft feio- 
cious animals. 

More than eight centuries before the cxiAence of the 
Ton of Anticpc, and of the famous finger of Tluacc, 
it is rccoidcd that the inimitable Kouei faid to the cm* 
perorChun, •« When I touch the (tone*, which coca- 
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* pefe my king , and make them fend forth a found, the 

* animals range themfelves around me and leap for 
41 joy." — The ancient mu fie, according to the Chincfe 
writers of every age, u could call down fuperior fpirits 
u from the ethereal regions ; raife up the manes of de- 
u parted beings ; infpire men with a love of virtue, 
4t and lead them to the practice of their dufy, &c."— 
u Are we defirous," fay the fame authors, " of know- 
u ing, whether a ftatc be well governed, and whethef 
u the morals of its inhabitants be virtuous or corrupt^— 
" let us examine what kind of mufic is eftcemed among 
C€ them." — This rule was not neglected by Confucius, 
%vhcn lie travelled through the different kingdoms into 
^rhich China was divided in his time; fome veftiges of 
tlic ancient mufic even then remained ; and his own ex- 
perience had taught him how much influence harmony 
lias over the pafiions and movements of the foul. It is, 
indeed, related, that when he arrived in the kingdom of 
T(i, he was entertained with a piece of the mufic called 
Chao, that is to fay, of that mufic which Kouci com- 
pofed by order of Chun. " For more than three 
<f months," fay the authors of his life, " it was impof- 
u fible for him to think of any thing clfe ; the mod ex- 
4t quifitc food, prepared in the mod delicate manner, 
u could neither awaken his tafte, nor excite his appe- 
« tite, &c." 

It is not our intention to enter on a diflertation on the 
ancient mufic of the Chinefe ; we (hall only obferve, 
that the mufical fyftem, fo long attributed to the Egyp- 
tians and the Greeks, has been difcovercd in China ; and 
that it is beyond a doubt that it had its origin there, at an 
epocha much anterior to the times of Hermes, Linus, or 
Orpheus. We cannot enter into that tedious detail which 
wouid be rc^uifite te explain this fyfUlB, the mufical 

lii 
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reader may find it in the diflertation of. F. Amiot,; ptA- 
liflied.by the Abbe Rouflier, and which this leaned tkeo- 
rift enriched with his own obfervations. 

We (hall now fpcak of the mufical inftmmenu qf lbs 
Chinefc. They have always diftinguiihed eight diffioaeflt 
founds ; and they believe that nature, in order to pro- 
duce them, formed eight kinds of fonoroos bodies. Tbo 
order in which they diftribute thefe founds, and the in- 
ftruments they have conftru&ed to produce them, are at 
follow: id. The found of (kin, produced by drums. 9 
jdly, The found of ftone, produced by the kiag.i 
3<ily, That of metal, by belli4 4thly, That of baked 
earth, by the biuen.% Sthly, That of Clk, by thei/a 
and the cbt. | 6thly, That of wood, by the ju and the 
tcbou.% 7thly, That of bamboo, by the lata, and A 
ferent flutes.** And, 8thly, That of a gpiuil, by tk 
cbeng.+\- 

The firft drums were compofed of a boa mdb of 
baked earth, covered at both extremities with the tmad 
bide of fome animal ; but, on account of the wejgjhs pi 
britttenefs of baked earth, wood was foon (ubfihuttd m 
its ftcad. The Chinefc have drums of various kiflfc, 
the greater part of them are fhaped like our banel% f4 
fome are cylindric. 

The Chinefc are, perhaps, the only nation who tact 
had the ingenuity to apply ftones to the purpofe of making 
snufical internments. We have already defcribed Ac dif- 
ferent kinds of fonorous ftones which are found in this 
empire ; the inftrument conftru3cd of them is calkd 

4 Thi«di(Tf:rtatiun forms the fixth volume ot the New M* 
ffloirt lefpcttiiig C'liin.i. 

* *•'»£• 5, 7, Nat* I. ■ Fig. 9, ie, Plate II. 

t Fig. ■» Ji ;, liitt". f Fig. 4, 5, 11, ditto. 

1 Fig- 4t «» dm*. •• Fig. 6, 7, S, ditto. 

S Nfi- *• 9 1 ditto. ft Fig. 1, a, j, 
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ismg, and is diftinguifted into t/e-king, and pleu-king. 
The tie-king confifls of only one fonorous ftonje, which, 
confequently, produces only one tone. The pien-ting 
Is an aflbrtment of fixteen (tones, fufpended together, 
-winch form all the tones admitted into the mulical fyftem 
of the ancient Chinefe. Thefe ftones are cut into the 
form of a carpenter's fquare ; to make their tone flatter, 
their thicknefs is diminifhed ; and to render it (harper, 
fomething is taken from their length. 

The Chinefe have always made their bells of a mix- 
ture of tin and copper : their fhapes are various, thofe of 
the ancients were not round, but flatted, and in the lower 
part refembjed a crefcent. The Chinefe have formed 
an inflrument of fixteen belli, properly allotted, fo as to 
correfpond with the fonorous ftoncs, of which the king 
ire compofed. 

The inflrument biuen+ which is made of baked earth, 

highly refpe&ed by the Chinefe, on account of its an- 
tiquity. They diflinguifh it into two kinds, the great 

i the fmall hiucn. €t The great h'tucn" fays the Dic- 
tionary Eulh-ya, " is like a goofe's egg, and Ac fmall 
" bitten, like that of a hen : it has fix holes for the notes, 
* and a feventh for the mouth.** 

The kin and the cbt, which have been known from the 

emote ft antiquity, emit the found of filk. The Jr/a has 

ci 1 firings, made of filk threads, and is diflinguifhed 

three kinds, differing only in fizc ; the great kin f the 

iddle kin, and the fmall kin. The body of this inftru- 
nent is formed of the wood of the tounv-mou* and var- 
iHhcd black ; its whole length is about five feet five 
riches. The cbe 9 of which there are five kinds, is Air- 
lifted with twenty-five firings, and its ordinary length is 
ie feet. F. Amiot a flu res us, that we have no inftxu- 

mt in Europe that deferves to be preferred to it, 
Iiia 
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The inftruments which emit the found of wood, are 
the tfA<w, thejw, and the tchoung-tou\ the firft is Ihiyi 
like a fquarc bufliel, and is beat on the infide with a bun- 
mer ; the fecond, which igprefents ? tygtr fquftlting, if 
made to found by fcraping its back gently with a rod ; tk 
third is a colle&ion of twelve pieces of board tied toge- 
ther, which are ufed for beating time, by holding thai 
in the right hand, and knocking them gently agaunft dr 
palm of the left. 

The bamboo furnifhes a numerous clafi of inftrumeots, 
compofed of pipes joined together, or feparat^ and 
pierced with more or fewer holes. The principal of alt 
thefe wind inftruments is the cbeng, which emits the 
found of ? gourd. The neck of the gourd is cut ot^ 
and the lower pert only is referved, to which a com is 
fitted, having as many holes as are equal to the number 
of founds required. Jn each of thefe hoiks, a pipe ii 
fixed, made of bamboo, and (hotter or longer, accordia| 
to the tone k ought to emit. The mouth of the inftn- 
ment is formed of another pipe, lhaped like the neck 
of a goofe ; it is fixed to the gourd on one fide, ani 
fcrves to convey the air to all the pipes it contains. The 
ancient cheng differed in the number of their pipes; that 
ufed at prefent have only thirteen: this inftnunent apt 
pears to have fome affinity with our organs. 

The Chincfeare unacquainted with the ufe ofournm- 
fical notes ; they have not that diverfity of figns which 
diftinguifti the different tones, and the gradual ckvtUOft 
or deprcflion of the voice, nor any thing to pojnt out tfce 
various modifications of found which produce harmony. 
They have only a few chara&ers to mark the prioapal 
notes ; all the airs which they have learned, they 
merely by rote : the Emperor Kang-bt wi 
greatly aftonilhed at the facility with which arj \ 
could catch, and remember an air the firft time he I 
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it. In 1679, he fent for Fathers Grimaldi and Pereira 
lo the palace to play Tome tunes upon an organ and a 
lurpfichord, of which they had made him a prefent. He 
appeared much fatisfied with the European mufic, and 
afterwards ordered his muficians to play a Chinefe air ; 
F. Pereira pricked down the whole air while the mufi- 
cians were playing it, and when they had done, the mif- 
fionary repeated the air without omitting a fingle note. 
The Emperor could not -comprehend how a ftranger 
could learn a piece of mufic fo quickly, which had cell 
fo much time and labour to his muficians, and how it 
was poflible, by the help of a few characters, to make 
himfclf fo far mailer of it, as not to be in any danger of 
forgetting it. He bellowed the higheft praifes on the 
European mufic, and admired the means which it fur- 
nifties to facilitate and leflen the labour of the memory* 
Some remains of incredulity made him, however, wifli 
to have the experiment fcveral times repeated. He him- 
fclf fung various airs, which the miflionary pricked down 
in proper time, and repeated immediately. " I mud 
" confefs," faid the Emperor, " that the European 
u mufic is incomparable, and that the like of this Fa- 
41 thcr (F. Pereira) is not to be found in my whole 
' 4i kingdom." 

PAINTING, CIVIL AND NAVAL ARCHITECTURE. 

The Chinefe painters have been long fince decried in 
Europe ; but we arc of opinion, that to appreciate their 
merits jnftly, it would be ncceflary to fee fome of their 
bed works, and not to judge of them from the fans and 
fcrcens which are brought us from Canton. The Chi- 
nefe pretend to have had their Le Brun, their Le Sueur, 
and their Mignard ; and even at prefent they have pain- 
ters who arc held in high cfHination among them. Their 
works, however, arc never carried from Pe-kin to Can* 
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ton, becaufe they would not find purchafers among the 
European merchants, who are fond only of naked 
figures, of licentious and indecent fubjeds; and fomeof 
the miflionaries lamenting the depravity of their tafte, 
allure us, that by the temptation of money, they prevail 
tipon the daubers of Canton to execute pieces for them, 
the obfecnity of which may gratify the tafte, and tickle 
the fancy of an European voluptuary. 

It feems, however, to be univerfally agreed, that the 
Chinefc have no notion of corre&nefs or perfpe&ive, and 
little knowledge of the beautiful proportions of the 
human body. But thpfe even who refufe them the 
talent of painting figures well, cannot difallow that they 
particularly excel in flowers and animals. They execute 
thefc fubje&s with much tafte, judnefs, and freedom, 
and they pride themfclves, above all, in an exaflnefi 
of reprcfentation, which might appear to us trifling and 
minute. 

Painting mud make little progrefs in China, becaufe 
it is not encouraged by government ; it is reckoned among 
the number of thofc frivolous arts, which contribute no- 
thing towards the profprrity of the flate. The Empe- 
ror's cabinets and galleries arc filled with European 
paintings ; he employed for a long time the pencils of 
Caftiglionc and Atiirct, both eminent artifts, whom he 
highly ciitemed, and whofe works he often infpe&ed ; 
but on account of that notion entertained of the inutility 
of painting, he rejected an offer made by them of ef- 
tablifhing a fchool for painting, and of intruding pupils 
in that art. 

Painting in frefco was known in China long before 
the Chriftian era : it was much in vogue under the 
Han, v*ho ornamented the walls of their principal 
temples with it. This kind of painting made frefli 
progrefs, and gained more admirers in the fifth and fixth 
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centuries ; and it was carried to a degree of perfedien 
Jeldom equalled. 

. The prefent emperor has in his park an European 
Village, painted in frefco, which produces the molt 
agreeable deception. The remaining part of the wall 
represents a landfcape, and little hills, which are 
to happily blended with the diftant mountains, behind, 
that it is almoft' impoffible to conceive any composition 
more ingenioufly imagined, or better executed. This 
beautiful work is the produ&ion of Chi'nefe painters, 
and was copied from defigns (ketched out for them. 

Engraving in colours is very ancient among the Chi- 
nefe, who difcovered that method long before it was 
known in Europe. 

The chiflel of the Chinefe fculptors t is feldom em- 
ployed, becaufc, if we except the idols of their temples, 
the luxury of ftatucs is not known in this empire. 
There is not a (ingle ftatue to be feen in the fquares, 
public edifices, or palaces of Pe-kin ; indeed, the only 
real ftatucs to be found in China, are thofe which, for 
the fake of ceremonious diftin&ion, are ufed to orna- 
■tent the avenues leading to the tombs of princes, and 
great men of a certain rank ; to which we mud alfo add 
thofe which are placed near the emperor's coffin, and 
that of his fons and daughters in the interior part of the 
vault where their remains are depofited. 

The Chinefe architc&ure is not the mere effeft of 
cuftom without any fixed fyftcm ; it has its principles, 
rules, and proportions. When a pillar is two feet in 
diameter at the bafc, it mud be fourteen in height, and 
by one or other of thefe mcafurcs that of every part of 
the building may be determined. This archite&ure, 
though it has no relation whatever with that of Europe; 
though it has borrowed nothing from that of the 
Greeks, has a certain beauty peculiar to itfclf. 
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The numbcrlefs rivers and canals by which China b 
watered, have rendered it neceflary to conftniA a multi- 
plicity of bridges of various fhapes and forma; the 
srehes of fomc are exceeding lofty and acute, with cafy 
flairs on each fide, the fteps of which arc not quite three 
inches in thicknefs, for the greater facility of afcendmg 
and defcending ; others have no arches, but are com- 
pofed of lar^e ft ones, placed tranfverfely upon piles, 
after the manner of planks. Thcfc flor.es fometirnes 
jtre eighteen feet in length : fome of thefe bridges are 
conftrucled of flonc, marble, and brirk, others of wood, 
and fomc arc formed of a number of barks, joined to* 
gcther by llrong iron chains. The invention of the 
latter is very ancient ; they arc known by the name of 
ftou-klaoy fi*at\n? t bridges ; and llveral of them may be 
fecn upon the Kiang and Hoang-hn. 

The m«»fl remarkable among the bridges of China is 
one that is about three leagues from Pe-kin \ it is two 
hundred paces in length, ai:d hrnad in proportion. 
Moll ft ranger* who view it, appear aftonifhed at its 
height, and the apparent im:ti!ii\ of the greater part of 
its arches, hecnufe it i^ co!.:lruclcd upon a very fmall 
river. But wh^n il-i* liver becomes fwelled by the 
fumir.er ra'»:.s a!! iLfe an lies are Parcel y fufficicnt to 
tlford a paifate to it* v\a:rrs 

The navai architecture of the Chinefe appears to have 
made no progref* for f.:v 1 »1 centuries ; neither their fre- 
quent inter* -futfc with :hofc Europeans who have vifited 
their coats, tier the f ght of their \ j!el% has made them 
turn their thoughts to change or improve their own. 
The large It are r.ot more than 250 or 300 tons burthen, 
^nd lru\ liavc neither mi/en, hnv. -fprit, nor lop-ma'.l*, 
billon 1 ;* .1 : ...in a:.d a f, rc-maf*, m which is fometime* 
added a final! rop-galLnt-nuit ; this, however can af 
ford only a ftcWc alliance. The Chinefe fupply lb 

K 
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place of fails with mats, made of bamboo; they are 
ftrengthencd by whole bamboos, equal in length to the 
breadth of the fail, and extended acrofs it, at the dif. 
tance of a foot one from another. Two pieces of 
wood are fixed to the top and bottom of the fail ; the 
upper ferves as a yard, and the lower, which is about 
five or fix inches in thicknefs, keeps the fail ftretched, 
when it is neccflary to hoill or lower it. This kind of 
fiul may be folded and unfolded like the leaves of a 
fereen. . The Chinefe veflels are far from being fwift 
failers, but they keep their wind well, on account of the 
ftiffnefs of their fails, which do not yield to the breeze; 
but they foon lofe this advantage by the great lee -way 
•hey make, owing to their bad conftruflion. 

The Chinefe do not ufc pitch for caulking the bottoms 
of their veffels, but a particular kinrf of gum, mixed 
^rith lime ; and this compofition is fo excellent, that 
*>ne or two wells in the hold are fufficient to keep the 
ireflel perfe&ly dry. They draw up the water with 
buckets, for they have not yet adopted the ufe of our 
pumps. Their anchors are made of a hard and heavy 
wood, which they call tit-Iy-mou 9 or iron-wood. They 
pretend, that thefe anchors are far fuperior to thofe of 
iron, becaufc the latter are apt to bend! which never 
happens to anchors made of tic-ly-mou* 

The Chinefe make excellent coa fling pilots, but they 
are bad failors in an open fca. It is the ftcerfmen alone 
who conduct the veflel ; they bring the flap's head to 
that point of the compafs in which they think they 
ought to purfuc their courfe, and without troubling 
thcmfelves about the rolling or motion of the (hip, 
they run on as it were at hazard. The Chinefe pre- 
tend to have been the firlt inventors of the mariner's 
compafs; but they fecm to have little defire fur inv 
proving this intcrcfling difcovcry. 
Kkk 
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The Chinefe have never been expofed to the neceffity 
of fighting naval battles, except on the river Khnga 
around and near their own coafts, or in the neighbour' 
hood of the hies of Japan. They have, howeyer, kr 
veral diftinS kinds of veflels for warlike operatks*. 
Thofe belonging to the port of Canton are mud 
larger than thofe employed on the coafts of FoJue* 
and the latter are built only of fir, or common deal; 
whereas the vclfcls of Canton are entirely conftro&si 
of iron-wood. In naval battles they are found tt> be 
much ftronger, and mere ufeful ; but tjkey axe heavy, 
and far inferior to the others in point of failing.— 
Thefc veflels lad long, worms never pierce them, ni 
fome of them are armed with cannon* 

On the coafts of Fo-kien, the Chinefe ufe a kind of 
faft-failing veifcl, which is employed in purfuing pi- 
rates, and for carrying difpatches. Its fides are ftrcngtk- 
ened by bands of bamboo nailed over the planks, is 
order that they may better refift the violence of thft 
waves. Thefe veffels draw from fix to feven feet of 
water, arid no weather prevents them from putting to 
fca. 

A vcjffil to open the waves. This is a vcflel which 
draws only three or four feet of water; it has a fltttp 
prow, and eafily overcomes the refiftance of the waves. 
]( is furnilhed with a helm, a fail, and four oars; and, 
as they fay, fears neither the wind nor the Mlkws. h cm 
contain from thirty to fifty foldiers. 

A vcjjil to run among fand-banks. This is thus nam 
becaufc it can pafs in places where the water is ex- 
tremely (hallow. It is conftru&ed with a flat bottosij 
and is ufed for gliding along the coafts of the northern 
A a, where there is little depth of water; but veflels «i 
tins kjnd arc never employed on the fouthern coafts. 

3 
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A btwk's-Htl veffil. Of all the Chincfc veflels this 
it the fwifteft and lighted for failing, and as its prow 
and poop are conftruded in the fame manner, it can 
advance or retreat with equal facility, without putting 
•bout. Its deck is defended, on each fide, by a kind 
of parapet made of bamboo, which (belters the foU 
dicrs and rowers from the weapons of the enemy. 

We (hall not extend this account of the Chinefe 
(hipping any farther ; it may be eafily perceived that a 
whole fleet of fuch armed barks would not be able to 
(land an attack from a few of our European (hips of 
war. 
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.S the objc& of this work is to furnifh the readet 
with information refpecling China, wc ihall fay little 
refpeding the proceedings of the embafly in its courfe 
thither ; it may, however, be ncceflary to offer a few 
introductory remarks. 

The difadvantages under which European countries 
trade with China are great, and the Britifh nation, which 
has felt thefe difadvantages in a peculiar manner, con- 
ceived the idea of attempting their removal. As the ex- 
iftencc of the government of Great Britain depends on its 
commerce, and as from the rifing importance of the 
United States of America, and the progrefs of civil and 
religious liberty in Europe, many of the^old channels 
mult be in a manner (hut with refpeel to Britifh manu- 
factures, the Englilh government aftcd with the ftricleft 
view to its own intereft, in planning the embally to 
China for that purpofe. 

Some intimations were certainly given to the court of 
London that an ambaflador would be well received and 
treated with on a commercial ground ; but that fuch in- 
formation was ever authorifed by the court at Pc-kin is 

B 
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fomewhat more than doubtful, and from circumftaneef 
we are inclined to think that the court of St. James's be* 
came in this cafe, as in many others, the dupe of fane 
artful and intereftcd fpcculatht. 

However, in 1788 the honourable Colonel Cathcarf 
was inverted whh the charader of MmMler from this 
country to the court of China : the Colonel died on his 
pallage, and as mrnifters with their occujhmid fagacity 
had ncglefted to make any proviilon for this event, the 
million with which he was entrufted may be faid to have 
been buried with him. However, as fuccefs'might prove 
highly advantageous to the Board of Controul, and the 
Court of Dirc&ors of the India Company, if to no one 
elfc, the character of AmbafTador to China was revived 
in the perfon of Lord Macartney, a nobleman certainly 
well qualified for the taflc. Great expenfes were incurred, 
and many exertions made to render this cmhafly worthy of 
the country from which it was fent ; but, perhaps, after 
all that was done, wc (hall not err in laying, it was bet- 
ter calculated to fuccecd with a nation of Indians, or with 
a petty African Prince, than with the government of 
China ; for if the court of Pe-kin was to be frayed by 
fplendour, much more ought to have been done to have 
accompliftu-d it than was done ; — but fuppofing the Chi- 
ncfe government to have fcriouily meditated commercial 
arrangements, lefs trick would, perhaps, have fuccecded 
better — be thh. as it may, the fuccefs was what might have 
been cxpc&cd, difgracc and contempt — the gentlemen of 
the cmbariy had a journey to Pc-kin, and realized the 
fpliit of a diftich written on a certain monarch and his 
army—" March'd up the hill, and then march'd down 
14 a^air..' 

As wc li'.all in the courfe of our narrative have occafiaft 
to ni'-ntion in particular (e\eral of the gentlemen who 
formed the fukc of tail Macartney, before wt ; 
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it may be proper to prefent the reader with a general 
fid of their perfons and fituations : 

Sir George Staunton, Bart. Secretary to the Embafly ; 
Lieut. Col. Bcnfon, Commandant of the Ambaflador's 

Guard ; 
Lieut. H. W. Parifli, of the Royal Artillery ; 
Lieut. J. Crewe ; 

Mr. Achefon Maxwell, 1 Joint Secretaries to the 
Mr# Edward Winder, J Ambaflador ; 

Mr. Baring, A fliftant Secretary, outward-bound; fonof 

Sir Francis Baring, Bart. 
Dr. Gillan, Phyfician and Philofopher to the Embafly ; 
Dr. Scott, Phyfician and Surgeon to the Embafly ; 
Mr. Barrow, Comptroller of the Houfehold ; 
Dr. Dinwiddie, Mechanift, Condu&or of mathematical 

and agronomical prefents ; 
Matter George Staunton, fon of Sir George Staunton, 

Bart. 
Thomas Hickey, Portrait Painter ; 
Mr. Alexander, Draftfman ; 
Mr. Huttner, Preceptor to Mafter Staunton ; 
Mr. Plumb, Interpreter. 

his excellency's servants, <fcc. 

A Steward, and an under do. A Carpenter and Joiner, 

a Valets de Chambrc, A Saddler, 

A Cook, A Gardener, 

2 Couriers, A Taylor, 

A Footman, A Watchmaker, 

A Baker, A Mathematical Inflru- 
A Band of Cix Muflcians, ment-makcr. 

BELONGING TO SIR C. STAUNTON. 

a Servants, 1 Gardener; 

which, with Mr. Crewe's Valet <k Chambre, formed 

£ 2 
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the whole of the domeftic eftablifhnient, except three na- 
tives of China, who went out from England* 

MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT. 

20 Men of the Royal Artillery ; 
xo Ditto nth Light Dragoons; 

20 Ditto drafted from the additional Companies of In* 
fantry, at Chatham. 

SHIPS EMPLOYED TO TAKE THE EMBASSY TO CHINA. 

The Lion, of 64 guns, Sir Fraf. Gower, Commander ; 
The Hindoftan Eaft Indiaman, Capt. William Mackin- 

tofh, Commander ; 
The Jackall brig for a tender, manned by officers and 

men from the Lion. 

LIST OF THE OFFICERS ON BOARD THB LION* 

Sir Erafmus Gower, Knight, Commander; 

Mr. Cambcll, ift. Lieutenant ; 

Mr. Whitman, 2d. ditto; 

Mr. Atkins, 3d. ditto; 

Mr. Cox, 4th. ditto — died at Chufan ; 

Mr. Onimancy, acting Lieutenant ; 

Mr. Ja^kfon, Matter of the Lion ; 

Mr. Saunders, Matter s-mate ; 

Mr. Tippctt, ditto ; 

Mr. Simes, ditto ; 

Mr. Lowe, ditto; 

Mr. Roper, ditto ; 

Mr, Warren, ditto, fon of Dr. Warren, promoted to 

he acting Lieutenant ; 
Mr. Kent ; 

Mr. Chapman, appointed Gunner, vice Corke, deceafed ; 
Rii;ht Hon. Lord Mark Kerr, Midmipman, promoted 

to be acting Lieutenant ; 
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Hon. Wih. Stuart, Midfhjpman $ 

Mr. Bromely, ditto j 

Mr. Swinbournc, do. 

Mr. Kelly, do. 

Mr. Dilkes, do. 

Mr. Trollope, do. 

Mr. Heywood, do. 

Mr. Htekey, do. 

Mr. Thorn pfon, do. 

Mr. Waller, do. (died at War/ipoa ;) 

Mr. Beaumont, do. (returned home from Angara Point, 

for the recovery of his health ;) 
Mr. Snipe, do. 

r. Wools, do. 

r. Montague, do. 

• Chambers, do. 

• Scott, do. 

. Bridgeman, do. v 

. Perkins, do. # 

• Sarradine, do. 

r. Tothill, Purfcr, (died at Cochin China $ 
. Weft, Captain's Clerk j 
Mr. Nutt, Surgeon ; 
r. Andcrfon, Chief-mate; 
r. Cooper, fecond ditto ; 
Mr. Thomas, third ditto ; 
r. Humphries, Schoolmaftcr. 

Every neceflary arrangement being made, the ambaf. 

•dor and his fuite arrived on board the Lion at Spithead, 

Friday the 21ft of September, 1792, and on Tuefday 

25th, at five o'clock in the afternoon, wc took our 

il departure from that place. On the 1 ith of O&ober 

: reached Funchal Bay, in the illand of Madeira, from 

e we again failed on the 18th, and on the 21ft an* 

1 iu Santa Cruz Bay, in the ifland of Tencriffc. 
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On the 27 th we left Santa Cruz, and arrived at the 
ifland and town of St. Jago on -id of November ; 01 the 
7th we again failed; on the 18th we found oarfcbts 
tuider the equator, and on the ift of December, indie 
afternoon, we arrived in Rio Janeiro harbour. At tin 
place, mutual compliments and ceremonious attention 
were paid by the governor and Lord Macartney to cadi 
other, and here we remained till the 15th, when we 
worked down the harbour to fifteen fathom water, nd 
the next day took our leave, and at three o'clock in the 
afternoon, of March the 6th, 1793, came to in Bttm 
road. 

March the 27th, wc weighed anchor, and mad? 63 
from this place, running between the ifland of Onritfi 
and the main. 

The Jackall brig being given up for loft, Ldrd Ms* 
cartney had purchafed a French veflel at HMaria to ftp- 
ply her place, and gave her the name of the Claienca 
The £larence, however, had only joined us die day he- 
fore we received intelligence of the Jackall, by a flrip 
from Oftend to Batavia ; and this intelligence waa cm- 
firmed by the brig joining us on the 23d, to the great to 
of tne whole embafly. 

On the 29th we loft one of our crew, of the • name flf 
Leighton, who had gone afhore to wafli his.Knea * 
Sumatra beach, and was found covered with ironed 
and murdered by the Malays. To the favage dHjpefitfao 
of thefc people, thi$ event gave additional, thougjH me- 
lancholy, teflimony. The lad rites were paid to dft 
body of the dectafcd with the utmoft decency .and f»* 
fpcdl ; and the feelings of the whole ihip% cc 
the occafion were the bed eulogium on his 
and condu£h 

P-fling a variety of iflands, without any < 
worthy of remark, wc came to anchor in Polo < 

I 
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Bay, May 16. Soon after our arrival, a party of gen- 
tlemen, accompanied by one of the Chinefe interpreters, 
trent on (hore. Some of the natives met us on the beach, 
With whom we proceeded till we came at a fmall dis- 
tance to a village of bamboo huts ; one of which was thd 
refidencc of the chief, whofe authority extended over the 
whole ifland. Like the reft, his habitation was formed 
of bamboo, raifed on four pofts, a few feet from the 
ground. Here we found feveral natives of Cochin 
China, who wore no, other drefs but a piece of linen 
round their waifts, and a black turban on their head*. 
The chief was habited in a loofe black gown, and a pair 
of black filk trowfers. He was alfo decorated with a 
filver cord thrown over his (houlder, from which a fmall 
bag of elegant workmanfhip was Tufpended. In common 
with the reft, he wore a turban, but no (hoes. He ap- 
peared to be the objed of very great refpeA. 

Near this palace, if it may be fo called, flood the 
temple. Externally, it refembled the other buildings; 
but the infide was adorned with various military wea- 
pons of Europe, particularly fome old (ire arms, of which 
they evidently did not know the ufc, and fcemed toconfider 

- them only as objefls of veneration. The difcharge of a 
mu fleet againft a tree excited the moft lively alarm and. 

, aftohifhment. They eagerly examined the place where 
the ball entered ; they even contrived to ex t raft it, and 
then prefented it to each other, with the moft vifiblc 
emotion. 

Having entered into a treaty with the chief for' a 
fupply of buffaloes, poultry, and fruit, with which he 
was to furniih us the next day, we were regaled with 
rice and fifli. Finding that cocoa nuts would be ac» 
ccptablc, he immediately ordered fome to be procured for 
us. The dexterity thefe people (hewed in climbing the 
trees that produced them, is aftonithing. On our re* 
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turn to the (hip, we obferved caves on the beach mjf 
ingenioufly conftrufted. 

Pulo Condore is but thinly peopled. The meant of 
fubfiftence is difficult ; and population of courfe muftbe 
influenced thereby. This ifland is fubje& to the King of 
Cochin China* 

To our utter aftonifliment, on landing next morning 
to receive the (Updated fupply of provifions, we fond 
the village deferted, and every moveable carried off. A 
letter in Chinefe chara&ers, left in the hut of the chief, 
explained the reafons of this fudden and onexpe&erf 
movement. It feems they were apprehenfive we medi- 
tated hoftilitics againft them, from our (hips coming to 
anchor in their bay ; they earneftly implored us to fpait 
their humble dwellings, which they intended to re-oc- 
cupy on our departure ; and dwelt on their poverty* 
which they perhaps concluded was their beft protec- 
tion, and the ftrongeft argument to allay European ra- 
pacity. 

Being obliged to fet fail without our expelled (ap- 
ply, we left Pulo Condore on the 1 8th, and paffiag 
fcvcral iflands of different forms and magnitudes, we aa- 
chored in Turon Bay, in Cochin China, on the cieany 
of the 26th. 

Soon after our arrival the Ambaflador received a fift 
from feveral mandarins, who came in great ftate. TVf 
were liberally entertained ; but at firft feemed averfe t» 
tafle the wines and other liquors which were fetbefiae. 
them. This rcferve appearing to arife from fear, Lflfd 
Macartney fet them an example, when they iwMgwT 
very freely; (hewing a particular predilection forcheny 
and rafberry brandy. Thefe chiefs wore nearly the fan*. 
kind of drefs as we have defcribed at Pulo Condore, el*. 
ccpt that they had a girdle of filver cordage* Their da- 
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Itotftics were clad in a faricy drefs, refcmbling Tartan ^ 
and their legs ahd feet were wholly bare. 

Intelligence of our arrival having reached the court, in 
the evening of the 29th the prime minifter of the King of 
Cochin China, attended by feveral mandarins, came, in 
his Majefty's name, to invite the Amhaflador to dinner* 
His Excellency obligingly accepted the invitation, but 
poftponed the day to the 4th June. 

In the interim, he received a prcfent from the king, 
confiding of a great number of buffaloes, hogs, fowls, 
ducks, fome bags of rice, and fome jars of faraptfoo, a 
Chinefe liquor, reckoned very delicious. 

We vifited the town of Fic-Fou, while we lay here. 
It is nothing but an affemblage of wretched bamboo 
huts ; but it has a good market ; and were the induftry 
pf the natives equal to the fertility of the foil, this place 
would be remarkably abundant. They feem, however, to 
have little knowledge of agriculture: they fubfift,thcrcfore, 
chiefly on the fpontaneous produce of the earth, and make 
fheir women a principal branch of their trade. For a 
Certain confideration, they arc always ready to confign 
them to the focicty of Europeans who touch here, with- 
out any apparent fenfc of impropriety. In one of our 
excurfions to the (hore, we faw fix elephants performing 
1 variety of unwieldy feats, for the entertainment of the 
dandarins who had affembled here. 

The 4th of June was ufhered in with a falute of 
twenty-one guns ; the royal ftandard of Great Britain, 
-the St. George's enfign, and the union, were all dif- 
jriayed at their appropriate Rations. Several mandarins 
waited Lord Macartneys arrival on /hore, and attended 
him, under an efcort of his own troops, to the refidenca 
of the prime minifter. A collation was here provided fee 
him, confining of all the daintie* the country afforded ; 
C 
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after partaking of which, he returned on board, inter* 
changing mutual civilities with his hods. 

Thus far affairs proceeded to the fatisfadion of all 
parties in Cochin China , but the mailer of the Lion, 
who had gone in the cutter to take foundings in the hay, 
having unrefle&ingly begun to furvey the coaft, was im- 
mediately fcized, with fevcn men who accompanied 
him, and carried prifoners to the capital. 

When we firft received this difagreeable intelligence, 
the impreflion it made is not eafily conceived. It was 
not only the danger to which our countrymen had ex- 
pofed thcmfelves, that affe&ed theembafly; but as this 
kingdom is tributary to China, it was feared that a re- 
prefentation of this conduct might make it appear cri- 
minal, and have an injurious effeft on all our fimae 
proceedings ; and that the objed fo much at heart— to 
infpire confidence, would be changed into fu/picioo and 
alarm. The good offices of the mandarins were inftandj 
and carncflly folicited, and one of the interpreters wai 
fent on fhore to promote an inquiry, and furnifh an ex- 
planation ; and on the 13th, we had the happineb to , 
fee the mafter and his men return in fafety, after an alb- 
fence of fix days. What they fuffered, during thii p* 
riod of fufpenfc, cannot well be defcribed. Nothiaf 
but a refpecl for the country to which they belonged, m 
a regard to the minion on which they were 
could have faved them from certain death. 

This was not tiic only unpleafant event "that bd^I p 
here. We loft a refpe&able gentleman, the purler df 
the Lion, who died after a few days illnefs on the isdfc 
and was interred on fhorc with all poflible Solemnity 
refptch 

On June 16, at four in the afternoon, we. let fkOfief 
Turon Ray, witji the weather moderate and fair, 
the 20th, at fix P. M. faw tlic land on the 
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eaft ; at eight the body of the Grand Ladrone bore riorth- 
north-eaft. 

Sir George and Mr. Staunton, with one of Lord Ma- 
cartney's fecretarics, were here charged with letters and 
'bufinefs to the com miffi oners, Melf. Brown, Irvine, and 
Jackfon, who had been fent from England to notify the 
expected embally, and who were then at Macao. Th«y 
accordingly fet fail in the Jackall brig, accompanied by 
the Clarence, for that place. Mr. Coa and Mr. Niaung, 
the two natives of China whom we had brought from 
Europe, accompanied them with the defign of proceeding 
over land to the place of their nativity. 

Thcfc worthy characters took leave of their friends on 
board the Lion, with whom they had made fo long a 
voyage, with genuine affect ion ; but they manifefted all the 
impatience natural to thofe who had been feparatcd for 
fo great a length of time, and at fuch a diitance, from 
their native land. 

At half pad eight in the morning of the 21ft we came 
to anchor on the north point of the Grand Ladrone 
ifland. 

On Sunday the 23d the Jackall and Clarence returned 
fromMacao. Sir George Staunton foon aftcrwent on board 
the Lion, and from what information he had obtained 
from the commiilioncrs, the mod fanguine hopes wero 
entertained that the embalTy would be crowned with 
fuccefs. 

Wc now entered the Yellow Sea, when nothing ma- 
terial happened till wc arrived at the end of this branch 
of our voyage. Wc faw many iilands in our paflfage, 
and met wiih fcvcral Chincfe junks and fifliing boats. 

While in tUc Yellow Sea, Sir Erafmus Gower thought 
proper to name feveral rocks on the coaft, that had 00 
denomination, after tfcc three principal characters of the 
ffnbairy. 

C % 
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On Sunday July 21ft, in the afternoons the Lin 
to an anchor in Jarigangfoe Bay, when Lieut*. Cam ph rfl 
jmd Ommaney, Mr. Huttner, and Mr. Plumb, the in- 
terpreter, went in the cutter to Mettow, to learn if dm 
was any track by which the Lion could enter the rira, 
or if there was any river on that coaft, by whofc naii- 
gation {he could make a nearer approach to Pe-kln, mi 
if not, they were then to concert meafuxea with the 
mandarin of the place for the difembarkation of the 
fuite. 

The next morning the Endeavour brig arrived fran 
Macao and Canton with difpatches from the couumf- 
fioners. 

On Tuefday the 23d a mandarin of Chufan lent a pre- 
fent of twelve fine fmall bullocks, a number of bogs and 
a large quantity of fruit, rice, &c. 

On the 25th the cutter returned, and Lieut. Campbell 
and h{s company gave a very plealing account of the 
hofpitality they experienced from the Chinefe at Mettow, 
having been not only received with the (fCfteft civility* 
but furnifhed with every accommodation *nd peceflarj. 
It was, however, found abfolutely impra£icable to pro* 
ceed farther with the (hips, as the whole way ta the 
mouth of the river was a chain pf flloala, with abpr 
running acrofs the entrance of it i}pt mor? t)ian fix kat 
fleep at high water. 

The Jackall and Clarence, therefore, failed whh Mr. 
Huttner and Mr. Plumb to Mettovr, to make anaage* 
ments for the landing of the embaffy, and to fix the 
time when the Ambaflfador mould go on fhore. 

On the a4 of Auguft a prefent of fixtecn bullock^ 
thirty-two ftieep, fomc hogs, vegetables, tea, f|uar 9 fe» 
was fent on board the Lion. A principal mandarin A 
pame on board from one of the junks, and finally fcttM 
fr|th h|s Excellency the fuccecding Moodqr 
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trf his difembarkation ; and that the heavy baggage, tec* 
Ihould be previoufly removed into the junks. The man- 
darin, after exprefling great furprife at our wooden pa- 
lace, and the various arrangements and conveniences of 
it, was hoifted into one of our boats in the accommoda- 
tion chair, a ceremony with which he appeared to be 
much pleafed. 

On Monday, at four o'clock in the morning, feveraj 
junks came along-fide the Lion to receive the remainder 
of the Ambafiador's baggage, and his Excellency wa» 
now joined by the remainder of his fuite from the Hin- 
doftan. 

At eight o'clock orders were given to man (hip, pre- 
vious to his Excellency's difembarkation, which took 
place almoft immediately ; when he received three cheers 
from the feamen, and a falutc of nineteen guns from the 
Lion and Hindoftati. 

At nine o'clock the reft of the fuite took their ftations 
on board their different junks; the Ambaflador, Sir 
George Staunton and fon, being on board the Clarence 
brig. 

The number of junks occupied by the fuite and bag- 
gage amounted in all to twenty fail. At two o'clock in 
tbc afternoon we faw the town of Mettow ; and at three 
the junks came to anchor at the mouth of the river, 
where the Jackall, Clarence, and Endeavour had arrived 
before us. In the evening the mandarin fent us an ac- 
ceptable prefent of drefled meats, and a variety of fruits. 

This town, though extcnfivc, has neither the charms 
of elegance, or the merit of uniformity ; it U fituated 
m a fwamp, occafioned by the frequent overflowing of 
the fea, notwtthftanding the inhabitants have taken the 
precaution to make an embankment on the (hore. ' 

The houfes are built of mod, with bamboo roofs ; 
fhey arc very tow, and without either floors or pave- 

% 
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nients. At fomc difhnce from the town there are facial 
buildings of a very fupcrior kind, which belpngtothe 
mandarins of the place : they are conftru&ed of ftooft 
and wood ; the body of the houfc being of the forma, 
ajxl the wings and galleries, of the latter, variouflj 
painted ; they arc of a fquare form, three ftories high 
and each (lory has a furrounding range of palifadoes, 
gilt and fancifully painted. The ground floor is fronted 
with piazzas ornamented in the fame manner. The 
wings project on each fide the body of the houfc, and 
appear to'contain a conliderable range of. apartments. 

The mandarins here are attended by a great number 
of guards, infantry and cavalry, who live in tents pitched 
round the refidence of the perfonagc whom they fervc. 

The immenfc crowd of fpeftators who aflcrnblcdfo 
fee the ArnbaiTador land, proves Mettow to be a place of 
prodigious population. Many of thefe people wereoi 
horfeback and in carriages, and the banks of the river 
where the junks lay at anchor were entirely covered with 
them* 

The fort in this place confifls of a fquare tower, ap- 
pearing rather to have been con It rutted for ornament 
than public utility ; it (lands on the m^gin of thefe*, 
ynd commands the entrance of the river, but it had not 
a fingle piece of ordnance mounted. 

The river here is about a furlong over, and the co- 
Jouv of the water muddy, its depth is unequal, being ia 
fonie parts nine feet deep, in others fix, and ia -fomc 
parts' not more than two. 

Tiic country around, on both fides of the rirer, il 
Dt, hut the Lil is rich and exceedingly fertile. 

The whole of the morning of Tucfday the 6th was 
r mpkyed in removing the baggage to the junks, hud 
for the embaiiy by Van-Tacjgc-In, a mandarin of ; the 
firit clafs, who had been appointed to conduct thf lyqfi- 
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ncfs of the cmbafly, in every thing that related to thd 

refidencc, provifions, and journey of the fuite. 

This perfon was of a pleafing and open countenance, 
a\id his manners were polite and unaffefted ; the appoint* 
incnt of a man of this defcription, while it imprefled 
us with a favourable opinion of the Chinefe government, 
ferved to encourage our hopes of fuccefs with refpeA to 
the object of our journey. 

At noon the mandaiin's boat brought us a quantity 
of raw beef, bread, apples, pears, (haddocks, and 
oranges : the beef was of a very good quality, but the 
bread was }>y no means plcafant to our tafte. The ftiape 
and fi/.c of the loaves arc fimilar to a middling orange 
cut in two. They are compofed of flour and water, 
and the (learn of boiling watjr, to which they are ex- 
pofed f«T a few n. mutes, is all the baking, if it may be- 
fo called, whijh the bread receives. We, therefore, 
found it necciFary to cut it in dices and toaft it before we 
could rccoii. lie it to our plates. 

In the afternoon of the day we received another fupply 
of beef, mutton, pork, whole pigs, and poultry of alt 
forts, both road and boiled. 

The roaftcd meat had a very oily tafle, arifing from 
fomc preparation that the Chinefe ufe, which gives it a 
glofs like that of varnifli. 1 he boiled meat, being free 
from this oily tafte, was far preferable, or, at leaft, more 
agreeable to us. 

We here learned the indifference of the Chinefe con- 
cerning their food, and this circumftance made fcvcrai 
of us very cautious of what we eat ; and as to their 
hafhes and (lews, many rcfufed their allowance, from 
the apprehenfion of their being compofed of unwholcfomt 
flefh. ■ • 

Another circumftance added to the difguft we felt at 
Chinefe cookery, and furniflicd us with ocular demon* 
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ftration of the gfbfs appetites of the Chinefe people 
The pigs on board the Lion being afe&ed with a ditbtee* 
which proved fatal to them, feveral were thrown over- 
board ; the Chinefe belonging to the junks immediately 
got out their boats and picked up thefc difea&d carcafes, 
when having drcded a part of them, they appeared to 
make a very comfortable meal, at the fame time ridi- 
culing us for our extravagant delicacy. 

The junks, or Chinefe vcflels, are built of beach 
wood and bamboo, with a flat bottom, from thirty to 
an hundred feet in length, and from about ten to thirty 
in breadth. 

Mr. Andcr/on gives the following description of that 
on which he was on board.* " On the firft deck was a 
" range of very neat and commodious apartments, 
" which were clean and decorated with paintings ; they 
" confided of three flee ping apartments, a dining par- 
" lour, with a kitchen, and two robins for fervams; the 
" floor is made to lift up, by hatchet all along the 
" junk, to each of which there Is a brafs ring: beneath 
" is an hold, or vacant fpacc for containing lumber ; and 
" the quantity of gcods that can be (lowed away in theft 
" places is almoft incredible. 

" On the upper or main deck, there is a range of 
" fourteen or fifteen fmall chambers, allotted for the 
fi ufe of the men belonging to the junky and an apart* 
" ment for the captain or owner of the veflel. 

"In the lower deck the windows are made of wood, 
" with very fmall fquare holes, covered with a fort of 
" glazed, tranfparent paper ; the falhes are divided into 
" four parts, and made to take out occafionally, cither 
" to admit the air for coolnefs, or to fweefen the apart* 
* * meets. On the outfide there is a coloured curtaia^ 

• Oclaro edition of Account of the Embefly to Cfafaa, p. ay • 
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" that extends from one end of the junk to the other* 
" which, in very hot weather, is unfurled and fixed up 
" to (hade the apartments from the heat of the fun* 
" There are alfo (butters, which Hide before the win- 
u dows, to prevent the effects of cold weather, or any 
" inclemency of the feafon. 

" There is a gang- way on both fides of the veflel, 
" about thirty inches broad, by way of paflage, without 
" entering into any of the apartments ; and though 
•' many of thefe veflels carry from two to three hundred 
" tons, they only draw three feet water, fo that they 
" can be worked with eafe and fafety in the mod fhoaly 
€t rivers. Some of thefe junks have two marts, though, 
" in general, they have but one, with a very aukward 
€€ kind of rudder ; but the more elegant vefTels of this 
" kind, which I have juft defcribed, are only calculated 
*' for the navigation of a river, as they are not con- 
41 ftrudlcd with fufficlent flrcngth to refill the violent ef- 
€t fc&s of wind and weather." 

All veflels which navigate the rivers in China have a 
lamp hoifted to the mail head, as foon as it is dark, to 
prevent accidents which might otherwise happen from 
veflel 6 running foul of each other. Thefe lamps arc 
made of tranfparcnt paper, with characters painted on 
them, to notify the name of the junk, or the rank of 
any paflengers on board it ; and the number of lights are 
proportioned to the rank of the pcrfons who occupy the 
junks. The fame notification is given in the day-time 
by filken enfigns with painted characters. From the 
prodigious number of junks which navigate this river, a 
very pleafing effecl is produced by fuch an aflcmblage 
of lights moving along the water. 

On the morning of the 7th the Ambaflador paid a vifit 
to the principal mandarin of Mettow, to take leave i 
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and at eleven o'clock the? whole faite prodeededonfkfr 

voyage. 

On the 8th we received a large fupply of tea/fapr, 
oread, vegetables of all forts, a targe ^notify of- fait, 
coniiftiog of apples, pears, grapes, and oraages, -aada 
quantity of provifions of different kinds ready dreflbdi 
thefe fupplies were, indeed, at all times -faniiftied, n 
the greateft abundance.- We like wife received a fiipply 
of wood and charcoal for culinary ufes. 

Words can but faintly convey the efkGL which the no- 
velty and beauty of the (bene produced odour mhds»*at*e 
patted through a Country rich in the ctaraaaofnatumni 
of art. Cultivation every where around feemed totals 
exhaufted its diligent refources. The 1 fields were 
riched with its toils, and prcfented • a *yipw mi 
crops, as luxuriant as fancy can conceive ;'tU» Jqene w» 
alfo heiglvtened by the abundance of fktbp and the 
.beautiful cattle, which were feen.gftzijg tntfafmea. 
dows. 

The gardens, on' the' courfe of 
alfo delightful ; they are equally adapted fopkafiinvl 
utility ; and however much Europeans oaf. plume that- 
felves on their fuperior knowledge in- agriculture, ps* 
dening, and ornamental defign, the Chinefe* in soft la- 
fpe&s, would bear away the palm. Their tafte, t»e« 
eyes, may be lefs chaft^ but their diligence 
difficulties, which in moil countries would 
mountable. 

In this delightful voyage, the nuurikriifr Jgtai 
inarched by day along the banks of- the HVCfVJtol * 
night pitched their tents oppofite Where the junks lay-* 
anchor. Both the fronts of the tenta-on -bod t *a^iR 
junks on the water, ' were decorated with lampa» 
together produced a very pleafing efieft. 
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The centine.U, who kept a regular -watch during tr*\ 
night, were furni/hed with a piece of hollow bamboo, 
which they ftrike with a mallet at regular intervals, to 
fignify their vigilance and a&ivity. This cuftom the fid- 
dlers informed us was univerfally adopted by the Chinefe 
army. 

At an early hour next morning the gongs gaveth^ 
fignal for failing. Thefc inftruments arc circular, madq 
ot brafs, and fomething rcfembling the cover of a large 
culinary vcflel ; when (truck with a large mallet, covered 
with leather, they produce a found that may be heard 
farther than the European trumpet or bell, in the room 
of which they arc fubftituted. 

Wi;h the ufual fupply of provifions, for the firft time, 
Wc received a jar of the country wine, of about thref 
gallons: die mouth of this veirel was clofed with alargg 
plantain leaf covered with a top of clay, to which wa$ 
affixed a label, on which were certain Chinefe characters. 
This wine poifefles a good body, but the tafte ifc (harp 
9/i4 unplcafant ; in its colour it refcmbles Li(bon. 

In p ailing fevcral populous towns, on both fides oC 
the river, the foldiers quartered or rcfidcnt there, wcr$ 
drawn up on the banks to falute the Ambaflador, whilf 
crowds of fpe&ators filled every acceflible fpot pf view. 

The uniform of a Chiuefe foldier defer ves a description. 
It confifts of black nankeen trowfers, over which a ^jo4 
of cotton (lockings are drawn. Their (hoes, which aue 
alfo made of cotton, are extremely clum/y, broad at 
the toes, and fumiJhcd with immoderately thick Jbtes. 
From the top of their trowfers is fufpended a purfc, 
which contains their money. They have neither (hirt$ 
nor waiftcoats, but only a large black nankeen mant|f 
with loofe (leeves, turned up and fringed with red-co- 
loured cloth of the fame fabric. A broad gtrdlo C9n- 
fincs this loofe robe, ornamented in front with | kJBf 
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of plate, faid to be a compofition of rice. A pipe, anrf 
bag for tobacco, hangs from this girdle on one fide, and 
a fan on the other. Thefc appendages, and a fupplj of 
tobacco, are allowed by the Emperor. 

The Chinefe troops were always, when we faw 
them, drawn up in fingle ranks, with a great number 
df colours or ftandards, made chiefly of green {ilk, with 
a red border, and ornamented with golden characters. 
They wear their fwords on the left fide, with the point 
forwards, fo that, when they draw them they put their 
hands behind their backs, and unfheath them without be- 
ing immediately perceived ; a manoeuvre which they 
execute with great dexterity, and which is. well adapted 
for the purpofes of attack. Under their left sum is flung 
a bow ; and on their backs is hang a quiver, generally 
containing twelve arrows, others are armed with match- 
locks of a very nifty appearance. 

On all occaflons when the Chinefe troops are calle£ 
to do military honours, a temporary arch covered with 
filk is placed at each end of the line, in which the man* 
darins fit till the perfon to be faluted appears, when they 
come forward and make their appearance, ljlear thefe 
arches arc three fmall fwivels about two Feet and a half 
in length, which are fixed in the ground with the muztle 
pointing to the air : thefe are difcharged as the perfon 
to be honoured pafles the mandarin at the end of the line. 
This method of firing falntes the Chinefe have adopted 
to prevent accidents, obferving, that a loaded gun tumid 
never be levelled but at their enemies. In the manage- 
ment of artillery and Are arms, it is not to be cxpe&ed 
.that Europeans can derive much improvement from the 
inhabitants of the eaft ; the caution they employ on oc-, 
cafions of rejoicing to prevent accidents from them might 
give the wifeft nations a leflbn ; for we well know thst 
melancholy, and frequently fatal accidents are < 
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from the want of fimilar regulations, on our days of 
public rejoicing. 

The foldicrs have a tuft of hair on the back of their 
bead, which is plaited down the back, and tied at thm 
extremity with a riband. The reft they (have. They 
cover their heads with (hallow draw hats, bound under 
the chin, and decorated with a red plume of camel's hair. 
According to our ideas, there is little military appearance 
in the coinpofition of a Chincfc foldier's drefs. 

In failing up the river, we faw numbers of ruftic ha- 
bitations, chiefly conftru&ed of mud, with fome few of 
(tone. The country women, with the curiofity natural 
to their fex, advanced to fee the proceflion. They 
feemed to walk with difficulty ; having their feet and an- 
cles bound with a red fillet to confine their growth; 
and as this pra&ice commences with their infancy, it U 
aflonifhing that they can walk at all. Their front hair 
is combed back on the crown of the head, clubbed, and 
decorated with artificial flowers and filver pins; the hind 
hair is then brought up, and fecured under the club. 
Except thefe decorations of the head and the bandages 
on their feet, the drefs of the Chinefe women differs but 
little from that of the foldicrs. 

Our progrefs was by no means rapid ; but we were 
every moment at traded by fome new objefls, which pre* 
vented our with for greater expedition. Inthecourfc of 
one day's failing, which could not exceed twenty-four 
miles, we pa fled fuch an immenfe number of junks, and 
faw fuch crowds of people, as would almoft exceed belief 
did we attempt calculation. Independent of the raoviny 
fecne, the river itfclf, fpacious and meandering, was a 
noble object , and the drverlity of its banks, and the views 
which occaiionally opened over a rich and varied country, 
would have afforded a fcopc to the mod glutting pencil. 
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On the ioth, we for the firft time faw the plantation* 
of the tea-tree. This plant, which, from being origi- 
nally an ufclefs luxury, has now become a ncceffkrj in 
fo many countries, we have before defcribed, a repetition 
here would therefore be needlcfs. Plentiful -as tea ap- 
pears to be in this province, it is not within the reach of 
the lower clafles, as the crew of the junks were glad to 
receive our tea leaves, which they dried, and then boiled* 
to procure their favourite beverage. Tea is- universally 
ufed in China without fugar ; and as the natives! psrti* 
cularly the lower orders, frequently dry and reboil the 
leaves for fome weeks fucceflively, they unite economy 
with gratification. 

We this 1 day pafled feveral populous villages, compofed 
of very neat houfes built of brick of one ftory, from 
every one of which : the Arnbaflador received the fame 
honours which have been already defcribed. The crowds 
of people were beyond all calculation, and Imprcfleir on 
our minds an exalted idea of the immenfe population of 
the Chinefc empire. Nor was the number of junks tint 
appeared on the river lefs aftoniftiing; .being fometimei 
fo numerous, that the water was covered with them. 

On the morning of the nth we approached the dry 
Tyen-Sing. The banks of the river here prefented fields 
of millet and rice, and the number of fpedators th* 
met us, both in vcHcls and by land, was at great as b*» 
fore. For nearly two miles we obferved a range of fiJt 
heaps, difpofed in columns, and covered with matting i 
but whether manufactured on the fpot, or for what pur- 
pole fuch a prodigious quantity was colle&ed, we were 
not able to afcertain. 

The noifc and (bouts of an innumerable multi- 
tude of people attended our entrance into the city, 
which is a very populous ajid ex ten five place. Ths 
houfes arc built of brick, and are in general two fioMI 
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high, covered with tiles ; but the want of regularity 
offends the eye ; and the ftreets are fo uncommonly nar- 
row, that not more than two perfons can walk a-breaft. 
Soon after our arrival, the Ambaffador, who was re- 
ceived with military honours, went in (till -form to vilit 
the chief mandarin. His palace is in the centre of a 
garden ; it is large and lofty, palifadoed in front, pit 
and painted in a very fanciful form. Even the external 
walls are decorated with paintings ; and the roof is coated 
with that bright yellow varniih we have often noticed. 
Here the ambafTador and fuite partook of a cold colla- 
tion, at which all the dainties of the country were col- 
lected, particularly confectionary. 

A play was alfo performed as a mark of refpeA and 
attention to Lord Macartney. The theatre is a fquare 
building, built principally of wood, and eroded in the 
front of the mandarin's palace. The ftagc is furrounded 
with galleries ; and the whole was decorated with a pro- 
fufion \>f ribands, and fjlken dreamers of various co- 
lours. The theatrical exhibitions confided chiefly of 
representations of imaginary battles, with fwords, fpears, 
and lances ; in which the performers acquitted them fc Ives 
with an aftonifhing activity. The fcenes were beauti- 
fully gilt and painted, and the drefles of the a&ors wera 
ornamented in conformity to the fcenery. The exhibi- 
tion was varied with an agreeable variety of very curi- 
ous deceptions by flight of hand, theatrical machinery, 
and that fpecies of agility which we call tumbling ; 
wherein the performers executed their parts with fupcrior 
addrefs and activity, A band of mufic, confiding of 
wind inftruments, enlivened the fcenc. The novelty of 
which pleafcd the eye, rather than delighted the ear. 
The female characters were performed by eunuchs for 
the delicacy of the Chinefe would be lhocked at the pub- 
lic exhibition of their women. 
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When the Ambaflador and attendants returned an 
board, he was falutcd by three pieces of fmall ordnance, 
fuch an immenfe number of people accompanied them, 
in every kind of conveyance capable of floating, that ac- 
cidents appeared inevitable. We were witnefs to one, 
where part of the deck of an old junk giving way, from 
the enormous preflure of fpedators, configned feveral 
perfoiiS to a watery grave. 

A very liberal fupply of provifions had been fent ns 
before we embarked, together with a fupply of wine fo- 
pcrior to that we have before noticed : from the fuper* 
abundance of our provifions we entertained the crews 
who navigated the junks ; thus converting the hofpfcaliry 
of the country to the benefit of its natives, for which 
mark of attention they tcitificd a due fenfe-of gratitude. 

A prefent having been made of throe parcels of co- 
loured filk by the mandarin Tyen-Sing, to the embafljr, 
Mr. Maxwell, by the direction of the Ambaflador, dif- 
tributcd them among the fuitc ; but it not being "poffible 
for every one to have an equal (hare, it was determined, 
after two pieces were diitributcd to each of the gentle* 
men, that the icmainder fliould be difpofedof by drawing 
lots, by which means every pcrfon, whether mechanic, 
fcrvant, mufician, or foldicr, had an equal chance. 

The weather had been cxceflivtly hot for fome day* ; 
ar.d at an early hour on the morning of the 1 2th of Augurt 
wc were vifitu! by a molt tremendous florin of thunder, 
li^lunin-, an.; rain, whii-fi \ , not unufual in this c!imate. 

Jt was tr;::td neceiLry, daring feveral hours in this 
day, to <.:npl<«\ men to tow the junks along. In China, 
in : iv r> follow this laborious vocation, to which they 
*K i i! :«tl w\\(r. the wind or tide fails. A rope is fixed 
!<iV' v::!, and anothei to the head of the junk. Thcfc 
?■■ "i •* i« :«i;th proportionable to the breadth of the river, 
*..d .:.c n\ d, one at each end, to a flick of about thirty 
1 
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inches long. This is thrown over the head, and refts on 
the bread, forming a kind of harnefs. Every draughtf- 
man is furnilhed with a fimilar apparatus, and when all 
are ready, the leader gives the fignal to advance : they 
act in concert, and proceed with a meafured ftep, which 
is regulated by a kind of mufical tone, conftantly re- 
peated. The fatigue thefe ufeful drudges undergo, 
would appear exceilivc to any but the Chinefe ; they 
wade through marfhy banks, and (talk through muddy 
foil, with a perfeverance that claims at once our pity and 
admiration. 

Next day, when we received the ufual fupply of pro- 
vifions, we fet about cooking them ourfelves ; being 
perfectly difgulted with Chinefe filthinefs in regard to 
their victuals. With refpeel to rice, however, they de* 
fcrve the praife of clcanline fs. They waih it well ia 
cold water, and drain it through a ficve, then throw it 
into boiling water, and when pulpy, take it out with * 
ladle, and put it into another clean vcflcl, where it is 
differed to remain till it becomes quite white and dry. 
In this form it is ufed for bread. Indeed, boiled rice, 
and fometimes millet, with vegetables, fried in oil, 
constitute the ufual food of the lower clafs. They eat 
regularly every four hours of the day, and fcldom vary 
their humble re pa ft. Their .tables arc about a foot 
high ; on them a large veffcl of rice is placed, and each 
perfon, fitting on the floor, helps himfclf into a final! 
bafon. The vegetables are taken up with a couple of 
cbop-liicks, and eaten with the rice. On particular 
days of rejoicing or facrifice, a more genial diet is ufed, 
but fcldom on any other occafion. Th# ufual beverage U 
a weak infufion of tea. 

Amid the new and extraordinary things which ia 
Such rapid fucccflion caught the view, perhaps the number 
0f the inhabitants that every where prefested thtmftln^ 

£ 
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was the mod wonderful : it may be thought to bor- 
der on the marvellous, but it is a certain fafi that we 
could not pafs fewer than four thoufand junks in the 
Ccurfc of this day. 

On the 14th the weather was extremely hot and fultrr, 
and themufquitos fo t rouble fome, as to prove a very pain* 
fill interruption to our rcpofc. 

Wc continued to pafs extenfive fields of millet and 
rice, and the country maintained its chara&cr for ferti- 
lity, cultivation, and abundance ; though in feveral 
parts it ailumed a more varied and irregular appearancr 
than wc had yet fcen. 

In the forenoon wc paflcd a large town called Cho- 
tung-poa, plcafantly fituated on the banks of the ritrr. 
The houfes arc of brick, but moflly only one ftory in 
height ; walls are eredted in the front of them, oter 
which we difoovcrcd a great number of women viewing 
the junks as they paflcd. The fpe&aton, whom curio- 
fity had led to the banks of the river, were, asufual, in 
prodigious numbers. 

Soon after leaving Cho-tung-poa, we came to a fork 
of the river, over the lateral branch of which there were 
two bridges of two arches, conftru&ed with the appear- 
ance of much architectural ability. At a fmall diftance 
we faw the ruins of another bridge of one arch, originally 
built of hewn (lone, which bore the appearance of Eu- 
rope an mafonry. At a fnall diftance, on a gentle emi- 
nence, flood the palace of the mandarin, built of ftone, 
two florits hijjh, in a pleafing flyle of architecture, with 
a fiiylit of IK ps afc ending to the door. 

At fix oYWk in t!,c evening wc came to anchor near 
tlu- fh;>r:\ a-iil i:i a fliort time after the grand mandarin 
of T\cn-i:nr. cf.-ortcd by a numerous train of attend- 
ants, cane to pay I is rcfpoAs to the Ambaflacior ; a 
troop of men preceded him, who were employed ia 
3 
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fronting aloud as they came on, in order to notify his 
approach. This party was followed by two men carry* 
tog large filk umbrellas, with pendent curtains of the 
fame materials, to (helter the palankin from the rays of 
the fun ; then followed a large band of ftandard-bearer;, 
who were fucceeded by foot foldicrs. The mandarin in 
Us palankin appeared next, and a large efcort pf cavalry 
clofed the proceflion. 

The mandarin of Tyen-fing remained with I^ord 'Ma- 
cartney about an hour ; and, on his return, the procef* 
fion was rendered more brilliant by a great nurnber of 
people bearing lamps and torches. 

On the 15th, the heat dill continued to be extreme, 
but the country flill prcfented an equally fertile appear- 
ance, and the large fields of corn which we palTed, ap- 
peared to be in crop and cultivation equal to any which 
are the boaft of England. We this day palled a large 
plantation of tea, where there was a vaft number of 
boxes ranged in order, for the purpofe of packing the 
Xca. 

The banks of the river became more and more diverfi* 
ficd ; and die alternate view of extenfive meadows, 
luxuriant fields, and beautiful gardens, did not fuffcr the 
gratification of the eye, or the mind, to be for a moment 
fufpended. 

In the evening we walked along the fliore ; the corn 
%\ as almoft ripe, agriculture appeared in its moft pleating 
form, and copious plenty feemed to vie with the immenfe 
population of this ailonifhing empire. 

As we continued on our voyage, the villages became 
more numerous and populous, until we arrived at the 
city of Tong-tchcw on the 16th of Auguft in the after- 
noon, and here our voyage ended. 

Soon after .our arrival, the conducing mandarin, ac- 
axnpantedty.i*8i Macartney and Sir &C*rfo $U**U»f 

£2 
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went on fhorc to infpecl the place which the Chinefe hi* 
prepared for the landing the prcfents and baggage. It 
contained about the fpacc of an acrc f fenced in with 
matting, and furniihed with long (beds made of up* 
rights of wood, covered with matting, in order to pre- 
vent the packages from being injured by damp. The 
ground was entirely covered with mats, and the place well 
guarded on all fides by mandarins and foldiers. 

A building, termed a temple, was allotted for the refi- 
dencc of the cmbafly, and the whole fuite, of every dr- 
fcription, received an invitation from the grand manda- 
rin to partake of a public break fad, which was to be pro- 
vided here on the next morning, and during the (lay of 
the embafly at this place \ notice was therefore given to 
each junk, and orders iflued for difembarking. Ac- 
cordingly, Lord Macartney and Sir George Staunton fet 
out in two palankins, which had been fent for then, 
and were efcortcd to the temple by a party of Chinefe 
foldiers. The breakfaft was compofed of various Hews, 
made diihes, meat of all kinds, eggs, tea, wines, fruit, 
and confectionary. 

Every exertion was made to land the baggage, and 
prcfents, with fpced and fafcty ; and for this purpofe a 
number of Chinefe porters were ordered to each junk, 
and fueh emulation was difplaycd in this fervicc, that 
mod of it was fafcly lodged in the depot before night. 
Two Chinefe officers infpeclcd every cafe and package at 
ttv: «ite of the in.lofurc, of which they appeared to take 
a wiitu-n jivount, and pa (led marks correfpondent with 
th<ir i:-.t>:ures nn every fcparate article, for not a finglc 
h >\ \..js fulRred to pafs, till it had undergone this ce- 
rcn-'-nv. 

'1 Ji«: tc:-p:c appropriated for the. refrdenee of the cm- 
b.i»\ t w.i*, in fact, the habitation of a timber mer* 
chant, uiid hired by the Chinefe government for lias ■ 
purpofe : it Hand* about a mile diftant from the city ; it 
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'is a neat, low building, of one (lory high/and confiftsof 
fcveral courts, which were feverally occupied by the fol-; 
diers, fcrvants, ArribaflTador, and fuite. The foldier* 
court was next the entrance; beyond this was the fer- 
vants quarter, oppofite to which is a fquare building of 
«ne room, confecratcd to religious worfliip. In the 
middle of this (lands an altar, fupporting three porcelain 
ftatucs as large as life ; and on each fide arc candleflicks, 
containing candles, which are lighted regularly when- - 
ever any pcrfon is paying his devotion, and regularly at 
morn and eve. Before the images' (lands a pot full of 
duft, into which a number of long matches are thnift* 
which arc I ike wife lighted during the celebration of Wor- 
fliip. The devotees having finiihed, the candles and the 
matches arc cxtinguilhed, and an attendant on the altar 
ftrikes a bell thrice with a mallet. All pcrfons prefent 
then kneel before the images, inclining their heads three 
times, with their hands clafped, which they lift over 
their heads as they rife. Such is the fimple ceremony rf 
the daily worfliip of the Chincfe, invariably obferveu* 
from the humbled to the highcfl, from the pcafant to 
the emperor. This worfliip obtains the appellation of 
Chin-chin-joih, or the fcrvice of God, 

The court adjoining this domeftic chapel was occupied 
by the Chincfe as a kitchen ; from thence there 16 a cir- 
cular entrance to that part of the building which was par- 
ticularly afligned to the Ambaflador and his fuite. 

It fur rounds a fpacious court, which was ufed as a 
dining apartment on the occaiion ; on one fide there wa* 
a platform, raifed on two (leps, with a beautiful roof, 
fupported by four gilt pillars; and an awning was 
ftrctohed over the whole court to protect it from the heat 
of the fun. Lamps, conlifting of frames of box-wood, 
covered with tranfparcnt la Ik and flowered gauze of va- 
rious colour*, added much to the pleafing effeft of the 
illumination. 
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The dinner ferved up for the AmbaQador and his com- 
pany, confided of about one hundred different ditties, 
dieted according to the fafhion of the country : they con- 
fined principally of (lews, ferved up in fmall batons, 
without cither table-cloths, or knives and forks. 

During the time of dinner, a great number of Chinefe 
crowded round the table, and not only exprcfled their 
Airprife by peculiar aft ions and geftures, but feemed 
highly diverted with the difplay of European man- 
ners. 

A guard of Britifh foldiers attended the Ambaffador's 
apartments ; but as wc were removed from public view, 
thefe centinels were placed at the outer gate, and the en- 
trance of the inner court, that they might attrad the no- 
tice of the Chincfc, and give confequenoe to the diplo- 
matic miffion, in the opinion of the people of the coun- 
try ; a circumftance on which the fuccefs of the cmbariy 
was fuppofed in a great meafurc to depend, and which 
fpeaks pretty plainly the erroneous fendments imbibed 
refpeding the perfons wc had to treat with. 

In the fevcral apartments appropriated to the ufc of 
thccmbafTy, Chinefe fervants were diftributed, to fupply 
thofc who were difpofed to call for drink, with hot and 
cold tea, cold and hot water, ice water, ice. 

The city of Tong-tchew is about fix mika in cir- 
tumfcrence, almofl fqnare, furrounded by a wall thirty 
feet high, and fix broad, to which an external dirch is 
added, in the moft acccflihlc fpots. It has three gates, 
each well fortified, and may, altogether, beconftdcrcd 
as a ftrong place. 

The limifes arc almofl tinivcrfally of wood, one ftory 
high, v. ith exterior decorations in the Chinefe ftile, but 
■moil of them arc deftitufe of furniture. The ftiop it the 
prin ipil room; before this are high pillars, fupporting 
an awi ing covered with painting and gilding, and deco- 
rated vi ith dreamers, which indicate the 
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lb be fold; and fomctimes a wooden figure is fuper* 
■dded, to dire& to the fpot. 

In the form and fize of the houfcs and (hops there is 

very little variety ; the fame plan prevails throughout the 

city in almoft every refpecl. The ftreets, indeed, are of 

• different breadths, but all of them have a pavement oa 

each fide for the accommodation of the foot pafTengers. 

As a fubftitute for glafs, a thin glazed paper is ufed j 
fcut fome of the palaces of the higher claflcs are furnifhed 
with (ilk to admit the light. 

Tong-tchcw feems to carry on a very extenfive trade ; 
an immenfe number of junks refort to it, and the popula- 
tion is computed at nearly half a million. * 

The fhortnefs of our (lay, and our ignorance of the 
language, rendered it impoifiblc to obtain any correft 
idea of the nature of the municipal government. 

The curiofity of the people was fo very troublefome 
during our cxcurfion round the city, that we were fre- 
quently obliged to fcek an afylum in the ihops till the ga- 
zing multitude had difperfed. 

The fecond day after our arrival, the ordnance and 
ftores were examined, and a trial made of the guns in 
the prefence of the Ambaflador, which were found to 
anfwer pcrfc&ly well ; after which his Excellency and 
the reft of the fuite dined as on the preceding day. 

In the evening his Excellency was vifited by the chief 
mandarin, accompanied by Van-Tadge-In. A band of 
tmific performed during his (lay, with which the villtorj 
feemed vaftly p leafed. 

Wc had hitherto efcaped without a death, or any fcri- 
ous illnefs in the em b a fly, fince wc entered China ; but 
this evening we loft Mr. Eadcs, one of the mechanics, - 
by a violent flux, with which he had been fome time af- 
Sidled. To imprefs the natives with a favourable idea of 
the folemnity of our funerals, Lord Macartney dircded 
that the deccafbd Humid be interred with military he- 
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nours. Colonel Benfon therefore gave orders for ttttf 
troops to appear with their fide arms, except thofe wfag 
were appointed to fire over the grave* In China, cof- 
fins are kept ready made ; Mr. Plumb was therefore re* 
que (led to order one ; they are chiefly of the fame fizc 
for all grown perfons, are ftrong and very heavy; is 
lhapc fomewhat like a flat-bottomed boat, and the lid ii 
fecured with a cord inftead of nails. Having procured 
One of thefe receptacles of mortality, we placed the 
corpfc in it with all poflible decency ; and as, by fome 
ftrange accident, there was no clergyman attached to the 
embafly, Mr. Anderfon, an attendant on his Lordfhip, 
was called on to officiate on this mournful occafion. 

At nine o'clock the order of the proceffion was formal 
as follows : 

A detachment of the royal artillery, with arms le- 
verfed. 
The coffin carried on men's fhouldem 
Tw6 fifes playing a funeral dirge. 
The perfons appointed to officiate, at the grate* 
The fcrvants, mechanics, &c. two and two. 
The troops, which clofed the whole, excepting.ieraal 
of the gentlemen belonging to the embafly, who accom- 
panied' it. 

The proceffion being thus previoufly maHhaUed,. pre* 
cceded flow'Iy to the burying-ground, at about a quarter 
of a mile's diftance from the Ambaflador'a nfcfrnrr^ 
where pcrmiflion for interment had been granted, with* 
liberality far fuperior to what would be experienced ii 
Great Britain by a follower of Confucius or Fob 

An immenfe concourfc of fpe&ators were alluied by 
the novelty of the fcenc to accompany us. Perhaps thi 
moil fplcndid exhibition in any European city would atf 
bavc procured a larger aflembly. The body 
mitted to the ground with due folemrtity, and the 
fion returned in the feme order as it wenu . 
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- Wc obfcrved that the graves were very (hallow , having 
no greater depth than what is juft neceflary to cover the 
coffin ; and that the Chinefe have memorials of marble 
and ftone as with us, charged with infcriptions, and 
fome of the monuments here exhibited traces of no ordi- 
nary fculpture. This receptacle of duft was of very con- 
fidcrable extent, but without walls. Except in the vici- 
nity of large towns, there are no public burial grounds : 
in the country, the deceafed rcpofe in the premifes where 
they lived. 

Several mandarins this day paid a vifit to the Ambaf- 
fador, and notified that the day following was appointed 
for the cmbafly's departure to Pe-kin. Thcfe vifits we 
confidered as a favourable omen of our ultimate fuc- 
cefs. 

At a very early hour, on the morning of the 21 ft of 
Auguft, the fignal was given by beat of drum, to pre- 
pare for our departure. The foldiers were firft marched 
off, and then the fervants ; for both of whom covered 
.waggons had been provided. The gentlemen of the 
fuite followed in light carts, but the Ambaflador, Sir 
George Staunton, and the interpreter, had each a palan- 
kin carried by four men. In point of equipage and ap- 
pearance, this proceilion was mean, indeed ; it funk the 
diplomatic dignity of the nation, and mortified thofc 
who eompofed the cmba^y, for the carts which carried 
the foldiers and fervants, were wretched pad defcrip- 
tion. 

After leaving Tong-tchew, wc entered a fine cham- 
paign country, through which wc travelled on a road 
of uncommon breadth and beauty. A foot pavement, 
about fix yards wide, occupied the centre, and on each 
fide feveral carriages had room to run a-brcaft. Road* 
of a fimilar defcription conduft to the capital from the 
principal towns of tbt empire ; and tfccfc a/p kept in 

F 
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perfect repair by labourers regularly difpofed, and con- 

ftamly employed. 

Wc reached the town of Kiang- Foil by feven in the 
morning, and a? it was, probably, a matter of general 
notoriety, when wc were to enter Pe-kin, the con- 
conrfe of people who filled fvery acceflible fpot of \iew, 
and even crowded on us, exceeded what wc had hitherto 
Teen of Chincfc population. To our mortification wc 
here obferved, that our appearance excited rather more ri- 
dicule than refpeft ; and b;:rfts of laughter accompanied 
every »ranficnt <^ht of ns from our contemptible vehicle. 

Suv h w as the appearance of an cmbafly which quitted 
En.land v . ith the view of prcpollefling the Chiiicfc with 
exalted f'-ntimenK of the grandeur and opulence of the 
EriMlli nati-.n, r.nd fcr the purpofc of obtaining thofe 
jvii'L'al liifrin&ions and commercial privileges which no 
other 1"-Mp":r rn'ion could boaft. 

We hooped p.cnrly nn hour at Kiang- Fou, and received 
foir.e refreshments of meats, tea, and fruits, of which 
th< fc in the interior department partook in the open yard, 
and thofe of the uppr in mifcrablc rooms adjoining. 

\ "an-Tadpe-In likeuifc ordered fome joau, an un- 
ple^frnt Chin«-fc wine, to be dittributed to the attend- 
ants of t!ie embjl!y. This he did from the benevolent 
P:r>:i\e of enabling them to refill the calls of appetite. 
ti : l ar.othir opportunity offered of gratifying them, 
which at prtfcni could not be a fee mined. When fum- 
n^in-d to prepare for our departure, a fecne of confution 
Ciifiicd, not* .iSculated to i in profs the numerous beholden 
with a vrry fawwrahlc opinion of I'.nglim manners, nor 
touipi* orT the unfavourable imprelfion already made; 
'nuked, it was with difficulty that the mandarins rouU 
■fl^i;n the wholo to their rifpedtive vehicles. Of the 
la; c of the country between this town and Pe-kin, it is 
impoffiblc to fpeak. Myriads of people intercepted oyr 
view. 
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We parted beneath feveral beautiful triumphal arches 
on entering the fuburbs of the metropolis ; where the mag- 
nificence difplayed, fervedonly for a contraft to the mean** 
nefs of our appearance, and of courfe added to our mor- 
tification and regret. 

At two in the afternoon we reached the gates of the 
imperial city of Pe-kin. Ordnance and troops are fta- 
tioncd at every gate ; and though the olive branch of 
peace bleffes Pe-kin with almofl a perpetual (hade, the 
arts oi defence and of prudent caution are neither neg r 
le&ed nor unknown. As wc have before defcribed this 
city, wc (hall here only make fuch obfervations as have 
not before occurred* 

On the moil moderate computation, from the fouth 
gate to the eaft gate is a fpacc of ten miles. This was 
our route through Pc*kin ; and every ftep prcfentcd fome 
new objeft to arreft our attention. The flreets are fpa- 
cious, clean, and commodious, well paved, and well re- 
gulated. An exacl police is kept up ; and as every pub- 
lic functionary, from the higheit to the loweft, is atten- 
tive to the difcharge of his duty, order, neatnefs, and ac- 
tivity, are every where perceptible. Large bodies of 
fcavengcrs are employed in feparate diftri&s in removing 
every fpecics of filth ; and another ctafs of men fprinkle 
the itrccts, to prevent the duft from incommoding p.i'fen- 
gers, or injuring the gaudy wares rnd elegant manufac- 
tures which every 'hop prefents for fale. 

In the capital, as indeed in almoft c\cry town in China, 
the pride of architectural elegance and cmbelliihment 
feems to be chicly difplayed in the (hops. The tradef- 
men wifely lay out the grcateft expenfe in that apart- 
ment v*hk.h brings them in the moll profit; hence the 
flicps in genrr. ! :»rc magnificent, while their domestic 
accommodations urc neither numerous nor great. 

F % 
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In Pe-kin, many thoufands derive their livelihood 
From the excrcifc of their bufinefs in the ftreets. Ttefe 
itinerant tradefmen, according to the nature of their bu- 
finefs, either carry bafkets over their flioulders, or a kind 
of pack. Street barbers are very numerous ; they carry 
■with them the implements of their trade, being a chair, 
a fmall ftove, and a water bafon. Their cuftomers fit 
down in the ftrcet, where the operation is performed. 
A pair of large fteel tweezers, fnapped with force, gives 
the fignal that the barber is at hand ; and in a country 
where it is impoflible that any perfon can entirely (have 
himfelf, if he complies with the cftabliflicd mode, this 
muft be a lucrative trade. 

Street auctioneers, apparently poflefled of all the low 
eloquence and the vociferous exertions of that craft, pre- 
fent thcmfelvcs frequently on a kind of platform. 

The principal ftreets being of enormous length, are 
fubdivided by arched gateways, under each of which the 
name of the partial ftrcet is written in gilt charadcrs. 
Thcfe arches continually appearing, fcrvc as central ob. 
jevEh for the eye to rcpofc on. 

The women here frequently prefent themlelves from 
the galleries in front of their hotifes ; and amid the im- 
menfe concourfc that were aflernbled to view our procef- 
fion, perhaps tlierc were more women in proportion than 
we lliould have fecn in any principal town of Europe. 
They polll-fi delicate features, the effects of which they 
hi ighten by cofmctics. They alfo apply vermilion to 
the middle of their lips, marking along the middle aftitpc 
of the decpcll die. Their eyes are fmall, but very cv- 
prcllive ; and tluir brilliance is contraftcd by a peak of 
black velvet or filk, fet with Hones, which depends from 
the forehead to the infertion of the nofc. Their feet ap- 
pear to be of the natural fize, and axe free from thofe 
bandages we have before mentioned. Io f«A, the wo- 
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tncn feem to enjoy as much liberty in this place as is 
confident with the delicacy of the fex ; nor is jealoufy* 
as far as we could judge, a predominant paffion among 
the men ; at lead in this part of the empire. 

In our way through the city, we met a funeral pro- 
ceflion. The coffin was covered by a rich canopy, with 
fiik curtains, highly ornamented, and hung with efcut- 
cheons. It was placed on a large bier, and had a great 
number of men to fupport it, who advanced with a flow 
and folcmn dep. A band of mufic followed, playing a 
kind of dirge ; and after them came the friends and re* 
lations of the deceafed, in drefles of black and white. 

Pafling the cadern fuburbs, we again entered a rich 
and beautiful country, and foon arrived at Yeumen-man- 
yeumen, one of the Emperor's palaces, didant about five 
miles from the city. Here we found rather a fcanty and 
indifferent refrefhment, but being much fatigued with 
the extreme heat, and the various impediments we had 
met with from the concourfc of people in our way, the 
idea of red was our mod acceptable gratification. 

This palace is low, both in fituation and building. 
We entered it by a common done gateway, guarded by 
foldicrs ; beyond this is a kind of parade, in the-centre of 
which is a fmall lodge for the accommodation of the 
mandarins in waiting. The body of the palace is di- 
vided into two fquare courts, equally deditute of cle» 
gancc and convenience ; the windows of the apartments 
are formed of lattice, covered with glazed and painted 
paper ; and throughout the whole range there was no 
other furniture than a few ordinary tables and chairs* 
Not a bed or beddead was any where to be fcen ; the 
Chincfe having nothing of this kind, in dead of bedfteads 
they ufe a large wooden bench, raifed about two feet 
from the ground, and bottomed with bamboos or wicker 
work. On one of thefe fcvcral perfoos may fpread 
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their mattreflfcs, it was therefore fortunate for us that w* 
had brought our hammocks and cols with us. 

Every thing about this residence evinced that it had 
been long dciertcd or neglc&cd \ and, indeed, a more 
unpromifing fituation for a royal rcfidence could no where 
be found. 1 he fituation is naturally fwampy ; it is fur- 
rounded by an high wall, and two ponds of ilagnant wa- 
ter communicated their mephitic odours to every apart- 
ment. Some fmall grafs tic Ids, indeed, belong to the pa- 
lace ; but thefe too were an exception to the general cul- 
tivated appearance of the country. In (hort, centipede?, 
feci pious, and mufvjuctof, infeflcd every part of this pa- 
Jace; and for fiich inhabitants it was folely adapted. 

Yet, difagrecable as the internal ilate of our rcfidence 
was, we were cut off from all external communication. 
Soldiers and mandarins guarded every avenue ; and the 
em bally could be couiidcied in no other light than as pri- 
foner* of Hate ; recei'.ini;, like them, a daily allowance 
from the government whii :h oppreffes them. 

The An.ballador's apartments were guarded night and 
day by Dii'iih centinels ; and to keep up fome appear- 
a:.v\- of di^iity, of which, indeed, wc appeared to have 
but liule, Lord Macartney required that a table fliould 
he, in future, furnilhcd for himfelf, Sir George, and 
Mr. Staunton, diftinA from the other gentlemen of hi* 
fui'.e. This reuuifition was readily complied with; 
from this time therefore he dined in his own apartment, 
while the upper ranks of thofe who attended on the cm- 
luii\ , had a table prepared tor them in one of the courts 
and beneath the ihade of a tree, which feemed to parti- 
cipate in the gincral wreuhednefs of the place. Etcn 
the prefents were fo carelcfsly dcpoiitcd, and fo much ex- 
\uA\d to the fun, that there was reafon for apprehending 
tint liimc 1 if them would receive c on lid cr able injury 
from their unfavourable fituation ; a temporary (bed was 
4 
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therefore immediately ere&ed, to which they were fpee- 
dily removed. 

The Ambaflador being very much diflatisficd, and ha- 
ving juflly conceived a difguft at his treatment and filia- 
tion, made a ferious rcquifition for a refidence more 
futted to the character which he fuftained, and better 
calculated for the convenience and accommodation of the 
embaiTy. To obtain this object, Mr. Plumb, the in- 
terpreter, made fevcral vifits to Pe-kin, and at laft fuc- 
cecded in his application : little occurred worthy of a 
recital during the remainder of our ftay in this uncom- 
fortable and wretched abode, in which we continued till 
the twenty-fixth day of this month, which was appointed 
for the AmbaiVador's departure for Pe-kin. 

During this interval fcveral unplcafant altercations took 
place between the members of the cmbafly and the fol- 
diers on guard : the former could ill brook thedifgraccful 
rellraints laid on them by confinement within the walls of 
their prifon ; and the latter pertinaciously oppofed every 
attempt at greater liberty. Col. Bcnfon in particular was 
fo mortified at being denied the liberty of palling the 
walls of the palace, that he made a rcfolutc attempt to 
gratify his inclinations, which produced a very unplca- 
fant affray. The Colonel, however, was not only forced 
to abandon his defign, but was alfo threatened with very 
feverc and illiberal treatment from the Chinefe who were 
on duty at the gates. Thcfc fracas were not unfrcqucnt, 
and perhaps were productive of future ill confequences 
to the intcrcfts of the million. Conciliatory mcafurcs by 
means of negotiation would certainly have been prefer- 
able and far more prudent than menaces, which could 
not be carried into cfTetl, and alcrcations with thofc, 
who in the punctual difchargc of the duty impofed 00 
tiicm, were rather objects of refpecl than of enmity and 
©ppoGtion. If mud, however, be acknowledged that it 
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was a very humiliating circumftance to be maige prifanrr* 
when upon a mi/lion, that by the laws of European na- 
tions polTelfcs almolt univcrfal privileges. 

So much plcafure did every perfon attached to the cm- 
bafly feci, at the profpeft of leaving this wretched placet 
that every ncccflary preparation was made for the pur* 
pofc in the ihorteit poilible fpace of time. Some of the 
prefents and the more delicate articles of art or manufac- 
ture, as chandeliers, mathematical apparatus, clocks, 
time pieces, &c. were left here, left they Aould be in- 
jured by frequent removal. 

The bufinefs of our letting off was as ufual a fcene of 
confufion, but by eleven o'clock, to our great fatisfa£iion, 
the proccilion fet out on its return to Pe-kin, but with the 
fame wretched, beggarly accommodations as it came; 
we arrived however, without any accident, at the north- 
gate of Pc-kin about one in the afternoon. This was the 
counter-gate to what we had entered in our former pro- 
cellion through Pe-kin, and presented new views of 
ftrects and buildings* A pagoda attrafled our notice in 
our progrefs, being the firit we had found an opportunity 
of obfcsvir.g. It lhr.ds in the centre of a beautiful gar- 
den, adjoining to a mandarin's palace ; is fquarc, built 
of tlone, and gradually diminilhes from the bottom till it 
terminates in a fpirc. It riles to the height of feven 
ftories, and has a gallery near the top, encompailed by a 
rail with a projecting canopy, from which hung a curtain 
of rod (Ilk. 

As it is probable our return was unexpeded, we paflfed 
with facility through the ftrects, and foon arrived at a 
princely palace l.clonging to the Viceroy of Canton, 
who, it funis, was a Hate pri Toner here for fotnc mifo.n- 
duct in oilicc. This pal.wc confiils of twelve large anil 
fix (mailer • -otnt* : it i> built of a grey -coloured bitck, of 
mult cxciiltnt workinanlhip, but, except two detached 
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edifices, which were occupied by Lard Macartney and 
the fecretary to the embafiy, the palace was only one 
Aory high, though this was of unufual elevation. Every 
thing without and within convinced us .we tiow lodged 
in a palace ; the embelli foments were in the firft ftyle 
of Chinefe tafte ; and in regard to the beauty of colours 
and the brilliant efe& of houfe painting* no nation dm 
enter into competition with this. The glofly efled of 
japan is every where perceptible, without the interven- 
tion of varnifh ; for we were convinced, that the beauty 
■produced arofe from fome ingredients, in the original 
compofition. 

The apartments were very fpacious, and hung wkh 
the mod elegant paper, enriched with gilding* Lord 
Macartney's refidcnce was Angularly fupcrb, and more- 
over had an elegant private theatre belonging to it ; and, 
in a word, all ranks and descriptions were accommo- 
dated in a ftile that gave fatisfadion, and deferved ac- 
knowledgment. Here, however, the furniture was 
neither valuable nor in any quantity. Chairs and tables, 
ft few platforms, cqvered with bamboo matting and car* 
pets, were the only moveables in a palace whofe decora- 
tions, both external and internal, would not have dtf- 
graced the refidence of the Emperor himfclf. 

In feveral of the courts there are artificial rocks and 
ruins, which, though not very congenial to their fitua- 
lion, are formed with confiderable (kill, and are in them- 
felves very happy imitations of thofe objc&s they were 
dcfigned to rep re Pent. To thefe may be added the tri- 
umphal arches, which arife, with all their fanciful de- 
vices, in various parts of the building, giving it a novel 
but pleating appearance. 

Under the floor, in each of the principal apartments, 
is a (love, with a circular tube, which conveys warm ait 
to every pan of the room above* We J»w aochimnto 

G 
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in this country, and underftood that ftovcsfuppliii with 

charcoal were the univerfal cuftom. 

The fupplies for the table were in die beft ftikef 
Chinefe living, but confiding more of ftews and hafts 
than folid joints. In this refpe&, however* we had ai 
reafon to complain \ but the Tame fufpicious vigilante 
was employed to keep us within the limits off our refi- 
dence as ever ; and on no pretence could we pad the 
gates, or even fcale the walls, every acceffibk part being 
conftantly guarded by an a&ive military fine. 

We were told, that the palace in which we were confined 
was built by the Viceroy of Canton, at the expenfe of 
one hundred thoufand pounds, the fruits of his exa£boof 
while in that office ; and that theft eaftjons were chicly 
made on the Engiifh. 

Though we wiflied that our continuance in this place 
might be of no long duration, as it was impoffible to 
make any progrefs in the grand objed of our million 
till we had an interview with the Emperor, yet cvety 
arrangement was made to add to the dignity of the em- 
baffy, or promote its convenience. Having fettled this 
bufinefs, we waited with anxious ex p e ctati on the return 
of a mandarin, who had been difpatcbed to learn his Im- 
perial Majefty's pleafure, whether we (hoold proceed to 
Tartary, where he was then refident, or wait till the 
period of his ufual return to Pe-kin. 

Among the mandarins who paid their lefpeAs to the 
Ambaflador, on his taking up his refidence bete, there 
were fcvcral natives of France, formerly of the order 
of Jefuits, who being prohibited from the promulgation 
of their religious tenets, had afliimed the drefs and 
manners of the Chinefe ; and who had, on account of their 
learning, been promoted to civil rank among them. 
Thcfe, who were well acquainted with the interdb 
of the country, in which they wen worn natuialifed, 
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-five Lord Macartney hopes of a favourable iflue to the 
important embafly he conduced. 

On the morning of the 28th of Auguft, the conducing 
mandarin acquainted the Ambaflador, that it was hit 
Imffcrial Majefty's pleafuxe to receive him inTartary* 

A new arrangement immediately took place, and 
the following gentlemen belonging to the embafly were 
fcle&ed to accompany his Excellency intoTartarys 
Sir George Staunton, Mr, Winder, 
Mr. Staunton, Dr. Gillan, 

Lieut. Col. Benfon, Mr. Plumb, 

Capt. Mackintofh, Mr. Baring, and 

Lieut. Parifli, Mr. Huttncr. 

Lieut, Crewe, 
Mr. Maxwell was left at Pekin, with three fervants, 
to fettle the houfehold of the Ambaflador, as, whatever 
had yet been the cafe, it was now determined, that on 
his return from Tartary his eftablifhment and appearance 
fliould be, as far as poflible, fuited to the dignity of the 
chara&er he fuftained. 

Dr. Scott was alfo left, to ukc care of the fick, for 
feveral of the foldiers and fervants were, at this time, 
afflided with the bloody flux. 

Mr. Hickey and Mr. Alexander were to prepare the 
portraits of the King and Queen of Great Britain, which* 
with the ftate canopy, were to ornament the prefenoe 
chamber of the Ambaflador. 

Dr. Dinwiddie and Mr. Barrow were left to ie* 
gulate and arrange the prefents which had hitherto re^ 
maincd at the palace of Ycu men- many eumen, and to 
prepare them for prefentation to the Emperor on the 
Ambatfador's return. 

The guards, muftcians, and fervants, received orders 
to hold them (elves in readjnefs, with only indifpenfaMe 
aeceflaries ; and even the gentlemen of the fuite were to 

G a 
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be a* little incumbered as poflible. They 
with them only the uniform of the embaffy and a,' 
futt'of cloaths : themuficians and fcrvants were to be'didU 
out in a fuit of Rate liveries, which, on being w* 
packed, furniihed evident proof, that this was not thefc 
ftirft appearance in public ; from feveral of their drafts 
bearing the names of their former wearers, and faafc 
Tome circumftances we difcovered that they had Beej 
made up for the fervants of M, dc la. Luzerne, late 
French ambaflador at London. But whether they were 
of diplomatic origin, or derived their exiftence from 
the theatre or Monmouth-ftreet, is of little importance 
to the reader. With thefe habiliments, foch as they 
were, every man fitted himfelf out in the beft manner 
he could; at leaft with coats and waiftcoats, for with ie* 
fpe<ft to breeches, there were only fix pairs ixrthe pack* 
age, and not a Angle hat accompanied themv Sucft hn 
deed, was the grotefque figure they ntade> when thud 
drefled out, that had the party appeared- a* ndicvlous ti 
the Chinefe as they did to each otbejy they mi^ht it^ 
fonably have fuppofed, that we rather wiJhed.tD i 
money, by the exhibition, than to add dignity tvi 
bafly of the nature of that in which < 

The Ambaflador and Sir Geojrge Stamttoftagmft to 
travel in an old chajfe belonging to Ai 
on being unpacked, certainly had pone of 
appearance which diftinguiflies the workii 
and fome of the Chinefe did not hefitat* to < 
disapprobation of its external appearance, 
indeed, contemptible* 

When the chaife was put in order for the jounaey^tdft 
ficulty arofe, for which, as it had not been femftea, jA 
provifion was made ; this was to get a couple of pift* 
lion6 : at length, however, a corporal of 
had once been in this fituatioty 
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ft ltght-horfeman was ordered to aflift him in conducing 
the carriage. 

A man who has learned two trades is frequently ufc- 
fill to himfelf and to others : this humble corporal was 
the only man who could have headed the AmbaflTador, 
and conduced him on his way* He and his afliftant 
were permitted to exercife the horfes in the chaife for a 
Aiort time through the ftrects of Pe-kin, under a guard 
of mandarins and foldiers, and fuch crowds artembled to 
lee this extraordinary fpe&acle, that authority was ab- 
folutely neceflary to reftrain the impertinent trefpafles of 
curiofity. 

Such of the fuitc as preferred riding on horfeback 
were to be accommodated on giving in their names, and 
carts were to be provided for thofe who preferred thofc 
kind of vehicles to the faddle. 

On the morning of the 31ft of Auguft, fuch of the 
prefents and baggage as were intended to be forwarded to 
Tartary, being fent off, fomc on mules, others in carts, 
and fome borne by men. A number of horfes were 
brought, from which the riders having made a feledion, 
very early on the morning of September the fecond we 
began our march, but meeting with frequent interrup- 
tion, it was fome time before we could pafs the city gate. 
This, however, being effc&ed, we foon drove through 
the fuburbs, and entered a rich and beautiful country by 
a road of great width, but without any central pave- 
ment. After travelling about fix miles, we reached the 
village of Chin-giho, where we were allowed our mom- 
ing refreshments. In our route we parted a great num* 
ber of populous villages, and took up our firft night's 
lodging at one of the Emperor's palaces, named Nan- 
fhighee. 

Our benevolent conductor, Van-Tadge-In, feemed 
to redouble his a&frhy as we approached the imperial 
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prefcnce. Wc were now furnHhed every day wUilbt 
bed accommodations, and received an allowance ef feat- 
choo, and a kind of wine, which the Chinefe call joonr; 
the former is a fpirit diftilled from rice and millet, al 
may deierve the appellation of Chinefe gin. 

From Pc-kin to Jehol, the Emperor 9 ! Tartar icfi- 
dence, the diftance is one hundred and fixty mites, whkft 
was divided into feven days journies, that we might htm 
the advantage of fleeping in an imperial r cfide nc e mry 
night. This flattering mark of diftui&ion is thekigheft, 
It feems, that can be paid, and is never conferred crca on 
the firft mandarins. The palace where we 
firft night had but little to demand attention, 
its external appearance or it* internal decorations ; at 
environed by a fpacious garden, but to this wp 
aied accefs. 

The journey of this day we computed ; 
twenty -five miles, which may be. canfiderad as. a tofet 
rable progrefs, when it is known that the (any* bocfto 
were to take us the whole journey* and the 
were to carry the baggage all the way ; and 
us ftill more, the whole of our provisions 
and dreflcd at the feveral places through 
op. the road, and conveyed in covered, trays* 
ihoulders, to every ftage of our journey, for QV if* 
frefliment there, , 

We refumed our journey at four next 
having paired a populous village called 
our rcfrefliment at the town of Whcazopfc a~<|hft : jf 
fomq confequence. From thence we proceeded &fm& 
dufty road?, beneath a burning fun, till TO icadHittt 
place of Chan-chin, where we halted for the agjfc 
This is a fpacious ftrudure, covtring a gnat estaft tf 
ground, containing ten or twelve courts, 
with gardens and plantation Tfct furrwpdiw 
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lofed, and in point of fertility equalled any we had 
It fed immenfe herds of cattle, which are finall* 
;iy fat. 

: proceeded on our journey the next morning, 
ant country aflumed a mountainous afpe£t \ ferti* 

ibly diminlQicd, and the villages became more 

one of thefe, called Cua-bu-cow, we break-* 

! in a farm yard. About noon we faw the city of 

chum-fou. 
e met nothing wofth remark in this day's march* 
It about two hundred camels and dromedaries, car* 

od and charcoal, entirely under the direction of 

• 

palace of Caung*chum-fou received us at ail 
hour in the afternoon, after a raoft fatiguing and 
retable journey. This palace appeared to be little 
ent from thofe we had before occupied, and the 
nent which the AmbaiFadar and his attendants re* 
d, correfponded in every refpe& with what they had 
rgone before, in their- journey to and from Pc-kim 
al >ft unneceflary to fay, that however unfavou* 
1 ap trances might be, moft of us gladly accepted 

ever was prepared for our refrclhment ; and k 

be doubted by none, that we received with great 

fiion the meflage of our conductor, that informed 

e might retire to the different apartments allotted for 

epofe. 

irly the next morning we were fummoned together, 
Toon after departed. 

he roads were now become very indifferent, and the 
itry difplayed a mountainous appearance. At a fmall 
nee from Waung-chau-yeng, where we had arrived at 
it nine o'clock, we pa (Ted a prodigious arch, which 
ches acrofs a valley, uniting two hills, the farther of 
:h is crowned with a fort, whofe ramparts extend toa 
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? cry confidcrablc diftance. Beneath ie a 

jray conducing down the hill, fo iteep as tn rcrilatoa* 
veiling dangerous* In a romantic valley, at .die bcfcpij 
appears the town of Waung-chau-yeng ; • it ia inegukriy 
built, about a mile in length, and.difplaye » confidcnHi 
fhare of commerce and opulence. At the extremity d 
this town, a temporary triumphal ardv ocnamrnhd 
with fdken ftreamers, was ere&ed in honou* of the as- 
bafly, and the Ambaflador was complimented, with a 
band of muhc, and received a Mute 'from Aim gum 
while he pafled between a double line of fnhirw, ex* 
tending from the arch to the great wall, Who difpbfed a 
martial appearance and military parade beyond what up 
had hitherto witnefled in China. They were iegahriy 
drawn up in companies, and each regime nt was diA» 
guilhed by a different drefs ; they all wore a kind d 
coat of mail, and had their head and fliouldere covend 
with fteel helmets ; their arms were matr hl or kaj 6hre% 
fpears, lances, and bows and arrows, together will 
fome weapons of which we knew not An a pp w f gis ii 
name. Almoft every divifion varied in ka nana aa waU 
its drefs. The number of divifion* on each fide of ti»M4 
were feventeen, confiding of about eighty meneadbi 

We now approached one of the wondera of fewest^ 
the wall that feparates China from Tartary, 
ftupendous work ever produced by man* In 
are cantonments for an army of confiderable nmafcadefr 
at the extremity of which is a mafly g ate w ay 
defended by three iron doors, which guard the 
tween countries formerly diftinfi. Thia wall we 
already defcribed, when fpeaking of the forta 
of defence in the Chinefe empire," and to that defcrffdfi 
we refer the reader. 

Man, and all his works are doomed to decay. 
has already discovered its afluence on thia 
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.fhonument of labour ; and as it is now no longer nccef- 
Tary for fccurity or defence, fince the nations oh both 
fides acknowledge one fovereign; no attention is paid to 
its prcfervation, and it is more than than probable, that 
future travellers in fome remote age, for it will exlft for 
Ages (till, may defcribe its ruins , and paii(e while they 
contemplate the inftability of fublunary grandeur. In 
fome places fragments have already tumbled down, 
And in others menace to incumber the plains they once 
defended. 

Having how parted the wall, the* country allumed a 
new afped ; even the climate appeared to be changed- 
Inftcad of high cultivation, the abodes of wealthy and 
the buflle of commerce, nothing prefented itfelf but 
barren waftc» where art has not yet difplayed her magic 
powers* 

The traveller* however, is amply comperifatcd by the 
variety of natural objects which preferit thcmfelves to 
his view ; and the lover of pi&urefque beauty finds* 
amidft all the incrcafing inconveniencies of his journey, 
a fourcc of entertainment which makes him forget all 
the difficulties he from time to time encounters. 

About feven miles from the great wall, we arrived at 
the foot of a very high mountain, which the carts could 
not afcend without an additional number of horfes. The 
palfrge through this mountain is an additional proof* if 
fuch be wanting, of the genius and indefatigable fpirit of 
the Chine fc people, in works that relate to public utility. 
This road, thirty feet in breadth, is cut through a folid 
rock ; and *hat appeared to us more extraordinary, to 
leiren its declivity, it is funk fo much, that it is not led 
than one hundred feet from the top of the mountain to the 
furfacc of the road ; yet dill the afcent is tremendous, 
and at the beginning has a very fearful appearance, 
While on the other fide the way dopes down with a gentle 

H 
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declivity between two large mountains towards a bontf* 
fill valley. 

After paffing this mountain, at about a mile and a Wf 
diftance, we armed at the palace of Chaiuig-thamne, 
fituated on a (mail elevation ; it is of large dhnenlions, 
and furrounded by an high wall, being the refidence of a 
confiderable number of the Emperor's women ; many of 
whom we difcovered peeping over the partition which 
Separated their apartments from the part of the palace af- 
figned to the accommodation of the embafly. Though 
we were not permitted, as may well be fuppofcd* to 
vifit thefe ladies, the eunuchs who were their guardians 
came to vifit us. There were fcverat mandarins among 
them, to whom was configned the care and condnfi of 
this female community. This palace is furroonded with 
very extenfive gardens and pleafure grounds, but from the 
particular fervice to which they are applied, it would 
have been an idle rifle of danger, to have made any at- 
tempt to fee them. 

. We left Chaung-fiianuve at fix o'clock next morning; 
the road takes the character of the country, which was 
every where broken and mountainous : yet flerflt as it 
now appeared, this evidently did not proceed Iran any 
want of a&ivity in the natives. Every fpet capable of 
cultivation was covered with corn ; and m one place we 
faw fevcral patches of tillage where the d e cB f i t y 
feemed to be wholly inacceffihle. This exduW our ad- 
miration, but judge our furprize when we olfcitid a 
peafant labouring on one of them, where we at finYeorii 
not conceive how he was capable of Handing, 

A more minute examination informed us r daft Ait 
peafont had a rope fattened round his middle, 
was fecured at the top of the mountain, and fcy 
this hardy cultivator lets himfelf down te any part 
precipice where a few yards of ground gjwe 
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ragement to plant his vegetables or fow his corn : and in 
this manner he had decorated the mountain with thofe 
little cultivated fpots that hung about it. Near the bot- 
tom, on an hillock, he had ere&ed a wooden hut, fur- 
rounded with a fmall piece of ground, planted with a 
few neceflary vegetables, where he fupported, by his 
hazardous induftry, a wife and family. The whole of 
thefe cultivated fpots, which did not appear to amount to 
more than half an acre, offered from their fituation, at 
fuch hazardous diftances from each other, a very curious 
example of the natural induftry of the people. 

We have before noticed, and we again repeat, that 
the wife policy of the Chincfe government is in nothing 
more perceptible than in its receiving the greateft part of 
the taxes impofed, in the produce of the country. This 
ferves as a fpur to the exertions of both body and mind. 
The landlord alfo is paid his rent in the produce of his 
farms ; and the farmer again pays his labourers by an 
allotment of fmall portions of land, from whence in- 
duftry, with a little occafional encouragement, may de- 
rive a comfortable fubliftcnce. The only real wealth 
of nations is agriculture, which is here perfectly under- 
ftood. A regular chain is cftablilhed between all ranks 
for its encouragement ; and the artificial and unnatural 
medium of money, the fource of wretchednefs and of 
crimes, is only employed as the cement, not as the ma- 
terials of the building. 

Before noon we arrived at the palace of Calla- 
chottueng, where wc fpent the remainder of the day. 
Thi« palace Hands between two lofty hills ; it appears of 
more modern erection, but is built in ftile and form, re- 
fembling thofe we had already palled; the apartments are, 
however, better fitted up. 

At this place the AmbalTador gave orders to pra&ife 
the proccifion and ceremonies with which wc were to 

Hi 
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appear before the imperial court. His Excellency vaf ' 
pleafed to approve of the rehear fal, which was underlie 
dire&ion of Colonel Benfon, and during which! As 
band played the favourite march, known by the appelk- 
tion of the Duk$ of York's. 

On the next morning, being the 7th of September, 
we continued our route over a hilly countiy, where the 
air was piercingly roU. Wc p?ffrd feveial well-peopled 
villages, but neither the cultivation of the ceuntry, nor 
its population, will bear any comparifop with that on die 
other fide of the Chjnefe wall. 

Early in the afternoon we reached the palace of Oatta- 
jchotrefhangfu, much fatigued by the badnef* of the 
roads ; this palace, in extent and form, is equal tp any 
we had lately feen, but wc found it tenanted only by 
fquirrels, which bounded round the courts and haunted 
the apartments. 

At fix o'clock next morning we continued our route, 
and arrived at one of the Emperor's p? gQdas in about two 
hours, hcrpwe found an abundant fupply cf pnmfioni, 
but we made only a ftay/ufficient to enable u.s tp arrange 
our drefs and equipage. 

After travelling for about an hour, we came to the 
village of Quoangcho, within a mile of Jebol, die im- 
perial refidence. Here we were marfhaUed, and pra^ 
ceeded amid an immenfe concourfe of fpedatoo, with 
all the parade that circumftances would allow. The 
foldicrs of the royal artillery led the way, commanded by 
Lieutenant Parifh; the light-horfe and infantry foe- 
ceeded, commanded by Lieutenant Crewe ; then fit 
lowed the Ambaflador's fervants, two and two; two 
couriers ; mechanics, two and two ; muficians, fwoaai 
two; the gentlemen of the fuite, two and twofSk 
Cjoorgg Staunton, in a palankin ; the Ambaflador sal 
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Mr. Staunton clofed the cavalcade in the poft-chaife, be- 
hind which flood a black boy in a turban. 

The military, for their numbers, made a refpe&able 
(hew, and the gentlemen of the fuite, it may be reafon- 
ably fuppofed, were not forgetful of their dignity ; in- 
deed, it is but doing them jurtice to fay, they drove to 
fuppOrt it by every external difplay in their power, but 
the generality were a motley group, without even the ad- 
vantage of a tolerable uniformity in any part of their drefs 
or appearancp. The whole certainly was not calculated 
to convey any extraordinary ideas of the fplendor or 
power of the country from which we came, but the con- 
trary. The Chinefe might, indeed, poffibly be amufed 
with the novelty of the fcene, but it was utterly im- 
poftible that they fhould be impretfed with its gran- 
deur. 

Proceeding with a flow pace, in this (late we reached 
Jchol about ten in the morning, and drew up before the 
palace provided for the reception of the embafly. The 
Britifh military formed a line for the Ambaflador as he 
pa(Ted ; but not a mandarin was in waiting to receive 
him, and we took poflcflion of the palace without the wel- 
come of an addrefs. This, indeed, was a mortal blow to 
all our hopes and expectations, for it had been given out, 
that the Grand Choulaa would meet the Ambaflador, and 
efcort him to Jehol ; and after our arrival, we were 
kept for fome hours in anxious expectation of receiving 
this honour, the troops holding themfelve* in readinefs to 
fail into a line, and the fervants and mechanics ranged 
in order before the Ambaflador's door ; but at laft dinner 
being fcrved up, put an end to our expectations of feeing 
him for the day. 

The palace we now inhabited is fituated on the decli- 
vity of a hill. We entered it by a wooden gateway, 
jvhich conducts to a large court; each fide of this 
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court has a long .gallery, fupported by wooden f%Ur% 
and roofed with black gloffy tiles ; that on the left was 
converted into a kitchen, the others ferved for the folders 
to exercife in. At the upper end was another gallery rf 
more elegance, from which a door opens into a fartha 
court, the principal apartments of which were appro- 
priated for the ufe of the Ambaflador and. Sir George 
Staunton, the reft for the military gentlemen attached to 
them ; a third court was occupied by the gentlemen of 
the fuite, the muficians, fervants, and mechanics. The 
whole fabric is furrounded by a>higb wall ; but owing to 
the declivity of the filuation, the view was not wholly 
confined. 

Such was our fituation at Jehol, we had plenty withia 
our walls, but no one had liberty of egrefs. 

On the day after our arrival, feveral mandarins vililed 
the Ambaflador ; nothing, however, was laid on the 
fubjed of the miflion, but on the fecond day he received 
a vilit from a mandarin, with a vety numerous retinae, 
who remained nearly an hour in conference with his Ex- 
cellency and Sir George Staunton. During his (by, his 
attendants amufed themfelves in examining the drefrof 
the Englifti fervants, and on rubbing the lace on their 
cloaths with a ftone, to afcertain its quality, they (hook 
their heads and Smiled, when they found it left valuable 
than brilliant. 

What paffed at this conference, could not be generally 
known, but from fome circumftances, a fpirit of con- 
jecture was conjured up among the attendants on* the 
embafly, and the prefages they formed were by nomtt"* 
favourable. 

As foon as the mandarin had left the Ambaflador, OK 
of his Excellency's fecretaries informed the attendants on 
the embafly, that if their provifions fhould be defcdm 
jn quantity or quality, they were to intimate the frio* 
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tance to his Excellency alone, and leave them untouched. 
The occafion for this caution none of us could divine, but 
we foon found it was not given in vain, for the dinner this 
day ferved up, was not fufficicnt for half the number who 
were to partake of it. An Engliihman cannot eafily be re- 
conciled to confinement, but much lefs to famine ; but, 
in addition, we could perceive a meditated difrefpeA, and 
of courfe felt fome alarm for the fate of the embafly. 
According to our inftru&ions, the meat was left un- 
touched, and a complaint preferred as di reded. His 
Excellency having remonftrated to the mandarin through 
the medium of his interpreter, in a few minutes after- 
ward* every table was ferved with hot dirties, in the 
tifual variety and profufion. Why this entertainment, 
which muft have been nearly ready, was thus withheld, 
and fo fpeedily produced, ferved as an enigma to exer- 
cife our ingenuity, but which we could never folve* In- 
deed, no other ideas could poffibly be entertained of it, 
than that of an effort of Chincfe ingenuity to try the 
temper of Knglifhmen, which, but for the fteps taken by 
the AmbafTador, might have been productive pf much 
mifchicf to the undertaking. 

Next day the prcfents brought from Pe-kin were un- 
packedjn the portico facing the Ambaflador's apartments, 
they confined of 

Two hundred pieces of narrow coarie cloth, chiefly 
black and blue. 

Two large telefcopes. 

Two air guns. 

Two handfome fowling pieces ; one inlaid with gold, 
and the other with filvcr. 

Two pair of faddle ptftols, enriched and ornamented 
in the fame manner. 

Two boxc«, each containing feven pieces of I rift U- 
btoeu. 



• 
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Two elegant faddles, and furniture ; the lofttof theft 
were of doe (kin, ditched with fine filver wire;thd 
flaps were of a bright yellow fuperfine cloth, te= 
broidered with filver, and enrkhed wWi film 
fpangles and taffels $ the reins and (tirrnp-fbaps of 
bright yellow leather, ditched with filver, Wit tht 
dirrups, buckles, &c. were only plated. 
Two large boxes of the fined carpets df die Blitifh 

manufactory. 
Thefe were all the prefents which had been brought 
from Pe-kin ; the reft were either too cumberfine of 
too delicate to be removed without much cue* and 
were, therefore, left to be prefented to the Emptror, on 
his return, for the winter feafon, to the capital of his 
empire* 

Centinels were placed to guard thefe fpeclmens of 
Britifh manufadure, till the Emperor's pleafure refpefl- 
ing them mould be known, which wai a f t m mu d* ao* 
tified by the attendant mandarin, with asmnch civility 
as could be expe&ed from the fuppofad grcatacfa of hit 
office. 

A mandarin of the firft order, 00 the 1 1th of Sep* 
tember, came to acquaint the Ambaflador, that his Im* 
perial Majefty would give him an audience oq lip 14A4 
This intelligence diffufed hope and fjnrhs throQgjb tht 
whole cmbafly, though, it muft be confcfled, wfcfcM 
any apparent caufe. 

Orders were iflued, that the fuite Ihould be readfaldttet 
on the morning of the day appointed, to accompany Ml 
Excellency to the imperial palace. The attendant! vers 
to appear in their bed liveries ; and the foldicrt aid fcr* 
vants, after having efcorted the Ambaflador, were to re- 
turn, without halting, immediately to their quatteti) 
his Excellency informing them, that he hoped die ft* 
ftri&ions impofed on them, which were fo irkfoptlt 
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all, would in a few days be removed by his endeavours* 
and every reafonable indulgence allowed them. 

His Excellency was fplendidly drefl"ed, in mulberry 
velvet, with his diamond ftar and red riband, and over 
the whole he wore the full habit of the order of the 
Bath. Sir George Staunton was in a full court drefs, 
over v<hich he wore the robe and hood of a dodor of 
laws, with the academical cap belonging to that degree. 

From the darknefs of the morning, a confiderablc 
confuflon aiofe in the intended order of the cavalcade ; 
Colonel Bcnfon, indeed, attempted to form a procefllon, 
which, however, was but of (hort duration, even fuch 
as it was, for we were foon thrown into confufion by 
a number of pigs, afles, and dogs, who broke in upon 
our ranks, and from which, in the dark, we found con- 
fiderable difficulty to extricate ourfelves ; but as parade 
is ufclefs when no one can fee it, the failure was of little 
confequence. 

As early as five in the morning, the AmbafTador 
alighted from his palankin at the Emperor's palace, 
amid an immenfe number of the populace. Sir George 
and Mr. Staunton fupported his train, followed by the 
gentlemen attached to the embafly. 

Jehol is large and populous, very irregularly built, 
and lies in a valley between two mountains ; the houfes 
are low, and chiefly built of wood ; and, except in the 
quarter contiguous to the imperial palace, none of the 
ftreets are paved. 

The principal fupport o# this place feems to be de- 
rived from the Emperor's partiality for it. No river 
connc&s it with remote fituations : the fplendid expenfe 
of a court, however, renders it rich, and in fome raea- 
fure commercial. The furrounding country, though not 
comparable to China, is in the belt ftate of cultivation 
of any we (aw in Tartary. 

/ 
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As his Excellency's vifit was a mere matter of fioctta 
and presentation, it did not engage him long. Heie~ 
turned from the imperial palace before nooiu The En* 
peror, it is faid, received the credentials with a men 
ceremonious formality, admitting none into bit presence 
but his Excellency, the Interpreter, Sir George and 
Mailer Staunton, with the latter of whom he appeared 
to be vaftly delighted, and to whom he prefented, with 
his own hands, a beautiful fan, and feme embroidered 
purfes ; and likewife ordered the interpreter to figntfy 
how highly he thought of his talents* 

Soon after the Ambaflador's return, a number rf va- 
luable prefents were received from court, confuting of 
rich fatins, velvets, filks, and purfes, and feme of tht 
fined tea of the country, made up into folid cakes faf 
means of baking, of about five pounds each. Except 
fuch as were addreffed for their Britannic Majefties, thefc 
prefents were proportionably divided among the gentk- 
men of the fuite. 

Next morning the Ambafiador, attended only by hii 
fuite, paid a fecond vifit to the Emperor, inovder, as 
we underftood, to attempt to open the wifhod-fbr nego- 
tiation. Oh this occafion he flopped facial bom. 
The interpreter gave a very favourable report ef the aC 
peft of the negotiation, as far as it had advanced; w4 
our hopes for its fuccefs feemed ta derive foam c o n fium - 
tion from a fecond cargo of prefents, confiflag of vel- 
vets, fatins, and filks, as before ; Chinefe baps wd 
valuable porcelain ; and to thefe were added a muafaer of 
calibaih boxes of the xnoft-exquifite fabric. Adttflbn- 
tion was made as before ; and mirth and f efti vity, vifag 
from fanguinc hopes of fuccefs, crowned theevcaingrf 
the day, 

Scvcial mandarins vifited the Ambafiador ep the if* 
of September, and invited him and the whole 

4 
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attend the anniverfaxy of the Emperor's birth-day at 
court, on the morrow. 

Accordingly his Excellency, with the whole of bis 
fuite, fct out at two o'clock in the morniag, and the 
whole cavalcade reached the imperial palace about four. 
This palace (lands on an elevated fituation, and conv 
mands an extenfive view of the country furrounding it 2 
it contains a numerous range of courts fur rounded by 
porticos, none of which, however, appear very magni- 
ficent, though fome of them are highly decorated with 
painting and gilding. The gardens fur round it for fe- 
veral miles, and thefe are bounded by a wall thirty feet 
high. In the front of the palace is a fine lawn, in the 
centre of which is a very pleafant lake. 

As foon as the Emperor approached, the mandarins 
in waiting proftrated themfelves, or it would have been 
impofKble to have diftinguifhed his palankiu from one 
of their 's. No external pomp or badge of dignity, 
marked his drefs or equipage, except his being carried 
by twenty mandarins of the fir ft order. It is a favourite 
maxim of the Chinefe government to check fuperfluoui 
cxpenfe, and to encourage frugality and indullry in every 
department. A&uaied by the fame wife and patriotic 
principle, the prefent Emperor has forbid any public 
joicings on his birthday, in this lefs nourishing part of 
his empire ; but fuch unfeigned homage is paid to 
his dignified and amiable character, that except in 
his immediate prefence, and under his pufonal view, 
ail ranks and defcriptions of men, throughout his ex- 
ten five dominions, give a loofc to joy on this aufpU 
cious day. lie had now completed the ei^ity-fitth 
ytar of his age, and the hfty-feventh ot . ;s reign. 
His countenance was animated, and little expiwlEvc of 
hi> advanced years, his eyes were dark .«&J j^ruDg; 
and his whole air bore the impreifioQ of the con fci oot 

J 2 
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dignity of virtue rather than that of rank and (late. 
— How different the fenfations arifing from the con- 
temptation of this charaftcr are to thofe which arife 
from the view of a profligate European prince, we (hill 
leave the reader to determine ; we (hall only fay, that 
the Chinefc evidently viewed their Emperor as the father, 
and not as the fcourge of their country. 

Our return was followed by a repetition of the fame 
kind of prcfents as we received before, only varied in 
pattern and colour. A profufion of fruits, paftry, and 
confc&ionary, alfo accompanied thofe expreflions of 
imperial munificence. 

The next day the Ambaflador went in a more private 
manner to have an audience of leave, as the court was 
foon to return to Pe-kin. At the fame time, he tranf- 
aclcd certain official bufinefs, the refult of which was 
generally fpoken of among the fuite in the following 
terms i 

That the Emperor declined entering into any written 
treaty with Great Eritain, or indeed with any nation, as 
being contrary to ancient tifage ; at the fame time he ex* 
preflid the higheft rcfpc£l for the Britlfh nation and the 
King ; and was ftrongly difpofed to give them a pre* 
ference in all commercial concerns, and to make any 
arrangements with refpett to Britirti (hips at Canton 
for thtir advantage, which would not prove difadvan- 
tagcoi.s to his own fubjitfs ; but that he would not fa- 
crifice the inttreils of his own people to any foreign 
eonnt&ions, and would only continue his avowed par* 
tia!i;y tor the Englifh, while he found it for the advan- 
tage of his own fuhj'cls, and thev londu&cd themfelvts 
in their commercial intercourfc in fuch a manner as to 
dtferve ir t 

To tvincc his high perfonal regard for the King of 
Great Pri'iin, he delivered to the Ambaflador with his 
own land a box of great value, containing the minia- 
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turcs of all the preceding emperors, with a fhort cha- 
ncer of each in verfe, written by themfelves, accom- 
panied with the fubfequent a4drefs : 

" Deliver this caflcet to the King your matter, with 
€l your own hand, and tell him from me, that fmall as 
u the prefent may appear, it is the mod valuable I have 
«« to beftow, or my empire can furnifh. It has been 
" tranfmitted to me through a long line of anceftors, 
i€ and I had refcrved it as the laft token of affe&ion I 
" had to bequeath to my fon and fuccetTbr, as a tablet of 
4t the virtues of his progenitors, which I fhould hope 
" he had only to pemfe to be induced to imitate ; and 
u to make it, as they had done, the grand objc& of his 
** life to exalt the imperial honour, and advance the 
" happinefs of his people," 

This meflTagc caufed no fmall degree of fpeculation 
among the retinue of the embafly, but none could be 
fully fatisficd themfelves, or fatisfy others, with refpeft 
to the motives of the Emperor, in the prefent or the 
addrefs. If he was concerned for the happinefs of Eu- 
rope, we owe him our grateful acknowledgments, and 
join with many others in the fincere wifh that this ad- 
drefs may never be forgotten, and that this fingulaj pre- 
fent may produce that cflfcdt on the prefent poifeflbr of, 
and the heir apparent to, the Britifh crewn, as the Chi- 
nefe Emperor cxpeftcd it would have produced on his 
fon ; the cm bally *ill then prove of importance, indeed, 
to the Pri'iih nation. 

After dinner, the AmbaflTador returned with hi? whole 
fuitc and attendants, to fee a play performed in the im- 
perial palace, A temporary ftagc was creflcd, and or- 
namented with a profuiion of filk dreamers. The dra- 
mati«: "Mertainmcnts confuted of mexk battles, vaulting, 
tumbling, rone-dancing, and other gymnaftic amufc- 
ment:, whL*h would have done no difcredit to any per- 
formers in Europe. A variety of deceptions concluded this 
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theatrical fete ; one of which was the exhibition of a 
large bowl, in every poflible pofilion ; which wa» im- 
mediately placed on the ilagc, bottom upwards, aodon 
being lifted up again, difcovered a large rabbit, wbkb 
efcaped fiom the pcrtormcr by taking refuge among tk 
auuience. The fpe&ators in general, including maaj 
of our own people, were totally at a lofs to account for 
this deception ; but to many of us, if we knew not how 
it was done, it was, at leatt, no novelty, having fre- 
quently fecn the' fame trick exhibited by the jugglers of 
our own country. Other fimilar tricks were very dex- 
teroufly performed, and amufe<J us by their novelty and 
apparent difficulty. The theatre made a fpteuiid ap- 
pearance, being well-lighted and well-filled with perfom 
of diftin&ion. 

Next day, pipes and tobacco, fufficient to fiipplj every 
individual belonging to the emb-ify, were received ; ani 
feveral mandarins came to pay their re/peds fa the Am- 
baffador. In thefe vifits we obferved how little regard 
is paid to external appearance in China. The manda- 
rins never varied their habits ; and even the coun-drefles 
here differ very little from the ordinary habiliments. 
It may be faid to confift of a loofe robe, falling half- 
way down the leg, and drawn round the neck with ri- 
bands. Over the breaft is a piece of embroidery, about 
five inches fquarc, finiflied in gold, or filk of various 
colour?, with an exa& counterpart on the hack ; which 
badges denote the rank of the wearer. The faA, whkh 
at other times is ufually worn round the waift, bdifpenfcd 
with at court, and the drefs left to its natural flow. 

We arc now called upon to notice a degree of despotic 
auihoiity afliimcd by the leader of the embafly, alto- 
gether i neon (hie nt with the character and privileges of 
Biitilh fubjefls ; and as there is reafon to believe, that 
this aflumption of arbitrary power conveyed an ua& 
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tourable impreftion to the thinefe of our national cha- 
racter, laws, and curtoms, to fet thfs matter in a ckar 
light, we (hall previously ftatc the orders ifllied by Lord 
Macartney, and read to the (hips' companies, and all 
perfons of every rank attached to the embalfy, on our 
approaching the coaft of China ; orders which feemed 
to have been dictated by found policy, and a real regard 
to the fuccefsful profecution of the grand obje&s in 
view. 

Orders, ftakd and Jigntd Macartney. 

" As the (hips and brigs attendant on the embafly to 
" China are now likely to arrive in port a few days 
44 hence, his Excellency the Ambaflador thinks it his 
" duty to make rhe following obfervations and arrange- 
*' ments : 

4< It h hnpofliblc that the various important objefli 
4< of the cmbatfy can be obtained, but through the good- 
44 will of the Ciiincfe : that good-will may much de- 
44 pend on the ideas which they (hall be induced to cn- 
" tertain of the difpofition and conduit of the Englifh 
" nation, and they can judge only from the behaviour 
4< of the majority of thofe who come amongft them. 
" It muft be confefled, that the imprcfrions hitherto 
€t made upon their minds, in confequrnce of the irre- 
" gularities committed by En^'.iGimen at Canton, are 
" unfavourable even to the decree of con fidcring them 
44 as the uorit annrsg Europeans ; thefc impreffions arc 
41 communicated to that tribunal in the capital, which 
11 reports to, ?.nd aiHifcs the Emperor upon all concerns 
4< with foreign countiics. It is therefore effenti J, by 
44 a coj.^.ki par;ie\ilarly regular and circumfpefi, to 
44 iir.prcfs them with new, mort jufi, and more fuvnurabk 
44 ideas of Enjliilimcn ; and to fhew tha 1 , even *0 the 
" lowed officer in the fen or land fexvice, or unfed* 3 
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" line, they are capable of maintaining, by example 
" and by difcipline, due order, fobriety, and fuborii- 
« nation, among their refpe£Uve inferiors. Though 4e 
4€ people in China have not the fmalleft (hare in the 
" government, yet it is a maxim invariably purfued bj 
** their fuperiors, to fupport the meaneft Chineic in any 
€ * difference with a ftranger, and if the occafion (hould 
" happen, to avenge his blood ; of which, indeed, there 
" was a fatal inftance not long fince at Canton, where 
€C the gunner of an Englifh veflel, who had been very 
€t innocently the caufc of the death of a native peafimt, 
" was executed for it, notwithstanding the utmoft united 
" efforts on the part of the feveral European fadories at 
" Canton to favc him : peculiar caution and mildheli 
" mufl confequently be obferved in every fort of inter- 
" courfe or accidental meeting with any of the poorcft 
" individuals of the country, 

" His Excellency, who well knows that he need not 
" recommend to Sir Erafmus Gower to make whatever 
" regulations prudence may di&ate on the occafion, for 
" the pcrfons under his immediate command, as he 
<c hopes Capt, Mackintofh will do for the officers and 
" crew of the Hindoftan, trufts alfo that the paspriety 
" and neceffity of fuch regulations, calculated to pre- 
" fcrve the credit of the Englifh name, and the intcreft 
" of the mother country in thefe remote parts, will en- 
" fure a ftcady and cheerful obedience. 

" Thefe fame motives, he flatters himfelf, will ope- 
" rate likewife upon all the perfons immediately cqn- 
" neded with, or in the fervice of, the embafly, 

" His Excellency declares, that he fhall be ready to 
" encourage and to report favourably heseupon ths 
" good conduft of thofe who (hall be (bond to defcns 
" it ; fo he will think it his duty, in cafe of mifcoodoft 
iC or difobedience of orders, to report the Jjmawilh 
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** equal exaclriefs, and to fufpead or difmifs tranfgref- 
•* Tors, as the occafion may require* Nor, if offence 
44 (hould be offered to a Chinefc, or a mifilemeanor of 
44 any kind be committed, which may be punilhable by 
44 their laws, will he deem himfelf bound to interfere 
44 for the purpofe of endeavouring to ward off or miti- 
44 gate their feverity.* 

44 His Excellency relies on Lieutenant-Colonel Ben- 
44 fon, commandant of his guard, that he will hare a 
" ftrict and watchful eye over them : vigilance, as to 
44 their pcrfonal demeanor , is as requifite in the prefent 
44 circumftances, as it is, though from other motives, 
44 in regard to the con duel of an enemy in time of 
44 war. The guards are to be kept conftamiy together, 
44 and regularly exercifed in all military evolutions; 
4i nor arc any of them to abfent thcmfelves from on board 
*• (hip, or from whatever place may be allotted them 
44 for their dwelling on (hore, without leave from hi* 
4t Excellency, or commanding officer. None of the 
4i mechanics, or fervants, are to leave the (hip, or ufual 
44 dwelliag on ihore, without leave from himfelf, or 
«« from Mr. Maxwell ; and his Excellency ex peels, that 
44 the gentlemen in his train will (hew the example of 
44 fubordination, by communicating their wiftics to him 
41 before they go, on any occafion, from the (hip, or 
44 ufual dwelling-place on (hore. 

44 No boxes or packages of any kind, are to be re- 
44 moved from the (hip, or, afterwards, from the place 
44 whTc they (hall be brought on (hore, without the 
44 Ambaflador's leave, or a written order from Mr. Bar- 
44 row, the comptroller ; fuch order defcribing the na- 
44 ture, number, and dimeniions of fuch packages. 

44 His Excellency, in the moft earned manner, re- 
«« quells that no perfons whatever belonging to the (hips 
« € be fuffcrcd, and he dcfires that none of his fuite, guard, 

K 
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" mechanics, or fc vants, pre fume to offer for fale, or 
" p opofc to p'.r hafe, in the way of traffic, the fmaUell 
'< ankic of merchandife of any kind, under any pie- 
" tence whatever, without leave from him previous 
«< obtained. The ncceffity of avoiding the leaft appear- 
" ancc of tiaffic accompanying an embafly to Pe-kin 
" was fuch, as to induce the Eaft India Company to 
i{ forego the profits of a new market, and deterred 
" them from (hipping any goods for fale in the Hindoftan, 
" as b< ing deftined to attend upon the erabafly, the 
" dign-ty and importance of which, in the prejudiced 
" eyes of the Chinefe, would be utterly loft, and the 
" good confequcnccs ex peeled from it, even on com* 
" mcrcial points, totally prevented, if any aflual tranf- 
€i anions, though for trifles, for the purpofe of gain, 
" iliould be difcovered amongft any of the pcrfons con. 
11 ccrncd in conveying, or attending an Ambaflador; of 
" which he report would foon infallibly fwcll into a 
" general fyftcm of trading. From this ftridnefs his 
*' Excellency will willingly relax whenever fuch ad- 
*' vances lball have been made by him in negotiation as 
" * iil (tcuTc the object of his million : and when a 
" pcrmiflson from him to an European, to difpoieof any 
" r/.m:iariar article of merchandife, (hall be confidered 
" as a favour granted to the Chinefe purchafcr. His 
*« Execllcmy is bound to puniih, as far as in him !k>, 
" any the fllightcil deviation from this regulation ; he 
il will eafily have it in Im power todofo, in regard to 
" the pcrfor.s immediately in his train or fen ice. The 
u di r ciplinc of the navy will render it equally eafy to Sir 
" Krafmus Gowcr, in rcfpecl to thofc under his immc- 
fi diatc command ; aiid the tail India Company have, 
11 by their order of the 5th of September, 1792, and 
" by their letter of the 8th of the fame month and year, 
*' fully authnrifed hi> Excellency to enforce compliance 
with the fame regulation, among the officers of the 



«< 
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" Hindoftan. A copy of the faid orde/, and an extract 

44 from the faid letter, here follow, in order that Cap- 

" tain MacUntofh may communicate the fame to his 

" officers. His Excellency depends upon him to pre* 

" venr any breach or evafion of the fame among any of 

41 his crew." 

At a Court of Directors held on Wtdmfdaj the $tb of 

September > 1792* 
" Refolved, 

" That the Right Honourable Lord Vifcount Ma- 
44 cartney be authorized to fufpend, or difmifs the com* 
" mander, or any officer of the Hindoftan, who (hall 
" be guilty of a breach of covenants, or difobedience of 
" orders from the Secret Committee, or from his Ex* 
44 cellcncy, during the continuation of the embafly ta 
44 China. 

(Signed) " W. RAMSEY, Sec* 

Extra*? from the Chairman and Deputy Chairman *s Letter 
to Lord Macartney, dated the %tb of September •, 1792. 
" The Secret Committee having given orders to Cap* 
" tain Mackintosh, of the Hindoftan, to' put himfelf 
" entirely under your Excellency's dire&ion, as long as 
44 may be neceflary for the purpofe of the embalTy, wo 
«' have inclofed a copy of his inftru&ions, and of the 
** covenants which he has entered into, together with an 
" account of his private trade, and that of his officers t 
" there is no intention whatever, on the part of the 
44 court, to permit private trade in any other port, or 
" place, than Canton, to which the ihip is ultimately 
" dc lined, unlefs your Excellency is fatisfied that fuch 
" private trade will not prove of detriment to the dig* 
44 nity and importance annexed to the embafly, or to the 
" confequences expeded therefrom, in which cafe your 
" con fen t in writing becomes neceflary to authorize any 
44 commercial tranfaclion by Captain Mackintofti, or 
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" any of his officers, as explained in the inftni&tont 
" from the Secret Committee. But as we cannot be too 
*< guarded with rcfpcdl to trade, and the confcqucnces 
" which may refult from any attempt for that purpofe, 
" we hereby authorize your Excellency to fufpend, or 
" difmifs the commander, or any officer of the Hin- 
" doftan, who lhall be guilty of a breach of covenants, 
" or difobedience of orders from the Secret Committee, 
" or from your Excellency, during the continuance of 
" the prefent embafly." 

" His Excellency takes this opportunity of declaring 
alfo, that however determined his fenfe of duty makes 
him to forward the objefts of his million, and to watch, 
detcft, and punifh, as far as in his power, any crime, 
difobedience of orders, or other behaviour tending to en- 
danger, or delay the fuccefs of the prefent undertaking, 
or to bring difcredit on the Engliih character, orocca- 
fion any difficulty, or cmbarraflment to the embafly ; Cq 
in the like manner (hall he feel himfelf happy in being 
able at all times to report and reward the merit, as well 
as to promote the intercft, and indulge the wiihes, of any 
pcrfon who has accompanied him on this ocemfion, as 
much as may be confident with the honour and welfare 
of the public. 

•' In i-aic of the abfence or engagements of his Ex- 
cellency, at any particular moment, application may be 
made in his room to Sir George Staunton, whom his Ma- 
jefty was plcafed to honour with acommiflioo of minuler 
plenipotentiary, to aft on fuch occafions." 
( liven on board kisAfajejlys 
Jbip the Liorr, the ibtb 
iky 9/ July, 1793. 

By his Excellency's Command. 
(Signed) 

ACHLSON MAXWELLo- _ . 
EDWARD WINDER, J *«*»»• 
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Some obfcrvations and injunctions of his Lordfhip, 
delivered at the fame time as the above, did not, how- 
ever, feem to accord with the fpirit of liberty and perfo- 
rial fecurity, which accompanies antngliffiman where- 
ever he is placed. Hitherto there had not, however, 
been an attempt made to carry them into execution ; 
but now it was intimated, that all the fervants of the 
AmbafTador were to coniider themfelves as under martial 
law, and that they would be puniihed according to its re* 
gulations, in any cafe of difobedience or neglecl. It it 
true, that the experiment was never made in regard to the 
civil fervants of the embafly ; but the alarm which this 
information gave, was deeply felt and inwardly refented. 
To the honour of Sir George Staunton, he not only dif- 
approved, but reprobated in very fevere terms this mea- 
sure, as repugnant to, and fubverfive of, the rights of 
Erjgliihmen, and the principles of juftice. 

The order, forbidding any traffic with the natives, 
we believe, was punctually obferved, as far as gain was 
concerned ; but a private in the infantry, compofing a 
part of the Ambaflador's guard, was reported to the com- 
manding officer as having procured a fmall quantity of 
famtchoo, or fpirituous liquor, by the affiitancc of a 
Chinefc foldicr ; he was immediately confined, and being 
brought to a court martial, of which a corporal was prc- 
fident, he was fentenced to receive fixty lafhes. 

This fentence being approved by Colonel Bcnfon, the 
Britilh foldicrs were drawn up in form, in the outer 
court of the palace where we refided, and the offender 
being fattened to one of the pillars of the great portico, 
received his puniflimcnt without mitigation* 

The juft abhorrence excited in the breads of the Chi- 
nefc, at this cruel conduct, was demonftrably proved 
by their words and looks. They exprcfTcd their afto- 
ralhnicnt that a people pretending to profefs the mildeft 
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and moft benevolent religion on earth, could be guitar of 
fuch flagram inattention to its merciful dictates. One of 
the principal mandarins, who knew a little Englifh, ex- 
ported the general fentiment, " Englijhmrn r*# much 
** cruel y too much bad." 

But it feems as though the officers were determined, at 
all events, to imprefs the Chinefe with an unfavourable 
opinion of the Engli.h character, for it appears that Sir 
Erafmus Gower, the commander of the Lion, went a 
ftep farther towards alienating the affections of the Chi- 
nefe from our countrymen ; for when that fliip lay at 
Chufan, a native brought a bottle of famtchoo on board, 
intending to exchange it for fomc European article ; his 
defign being difcovercd, the Captain ordered him to be 
feized and punifticd with twelve lathes, in the prefence 
of numbers of his rountrymen, though a complaint pre- 
ferred to a mandarin would have obtained the fatisfaciion 
necx-lfr.;,, ariJ fa\ed the appearance of arbitrary and 
crrcl conduct. 

The mam.irs of the Chinefe, indeed, revolt at the 
public exhibition of thefc puniihments : they are at a lofs 
to reconcile Kuropcan behaviour with European profef- 
fions. Our faith and practice, in almoft every inftance, 
appeared to them to be oppofltc ; and thefc circumftances 
we have bad the pain to record, as well as fcvcral others 
which occaf:onal!y happened , inftead of removing unfa- 
vouraMc prejudices, itemed to legitimate and fag&ioa 
their CO: ti nuance. 

Ha\ing previoufly been infunv.td that the embafly was 
to proceed to Fc-kin, where its fii.al ifliic was to be ar- 
ran^nl, we fet out from Jehol on the morninj of the 
ailt cf September, aficr a rtatc of imprifon merit ot four- 
teen days, for the lihcrt) wc had been citcouraged to ex- 
pect, wa* never granted. 
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. In this place it may not be improper to give fome ac- 
count of two extraordinary rocks in the vicinity of Jchol, 
which the darknefs of the morning on which we entered 
that city had prevented our feeing. One is an immenfe 
pillar of (lone, about an hundred feet high, fmall at the 
bafe, and gradually fpreading towards the top, from fe- 
veral parts of which iflue ftreams of the pureft water. 
This lofty objed is fituated on the pinnacle of a moun- 
tain, which adds to its fublime effed. The upper part 
of this rock is rather flat, and appears to be cloathed 
with verdure and (hrubs, # but is totally inacceflible. 
Some convulfion of nature muft certainly have placed if 
here, and it is fmpoflible to view it from the valley be- 
low, without the ftrongeft emotions of wonder and fear. 
The Chinefc give it the name of Panfuiaihaung, and 
juitly cftcem it as one of the firft natural curiofities of 
the country. 

The other is rather a clufter of rocks, whofe greateft 
height is nearly two hundred feet : thefc (land like wife 
on the fummit of a mountain, and from one point of 
view, appear as one folid mafs. Perhaps the world does 
not produce two grander objeds of the kind. 

Soon after wc left Jchol, we pafled the Emperor's 
pagoda, where wc faw the tributary King of Cochin 
China's Ambaflador and fuite, advancing with the an- 
nual acknowledgment. 

We flept at the imperial palace of Callachottueng, 
mentioned before, where wc loft an artillery -man of the 
bloody flux, of which alarming malady feveral others 
among the military were ill. The attendant mandarin 
cxprclTed great apprchcnfion, left the Emperor (hould 
hear of this circumftance, and be alarmed on account of 
any contagious difordcr. The body was therefore fent 
qa xq liic next village, where we break farted, and 
4 
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afterwards interred our companion with military k>- 

pours. 

This morning we received intelligence that the En. 
peror had left Jehol, and that it would be abfolutely ne- 
cctfrry to advance two itages without halting, in order 
that the palaces might be at liberty to accommodate hb 
maj city's attendants. ]n confequence of this notice* 
wc reached this day Waung-chau-yeng, where we 
flept. 

Purfuing the fame route as we had done before, and 
re-tracing the fame objects, our journey to Fe-kin was 
barren of incidents or novelty. Wc arrived there on the 
afternoon of the 26th, and took up our refidcnce in the 
palace which had been appropriated for our ufc before 
wc fet out for Jehol. The morning of the 27th, Lord 
Macartney fpent in examining the arrangements which 
had been m-rie during his a b fence, which fecmed to meet 
his entire approbation ; and as our flay here, at this pe- 
riod, was confidercd as certain to be of fome continu- 
ance, every preparation and provifion was made for the 
domertic comfort of the cftabltihmcnt, and the fpltndor 
of the cmbaHy. 

The Hate canopy was eroded in the principal room of 
the Ambaflador's apartments : it was made of flowered 
criml'on fat in, with fcftoons and curtains, fringed with 
gold ; the back difplayed the arms of Great Britain ; 
under its cover five chairs of Hate were placed, the center 
one being elevated above the reft for the Ambaflador. At 
the other end of the apartment were hung whole length 
portraits of their Britannic Majeftics. The whole 
formed an appearance for an audit ncc-chambcr, equal to 
the confluence of the country re pre fen ted, and wanted 
no appropriate ornament. 

'1 "hele difpnlitions bunt; completed, nothing remained 
to perfect the dumtltic vltabliflimcnt, but the regulation 
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of the different tables to be provided for the different de- 
partments of the houfchold ; which it was thought bed 
to delay till the arrival of the Emperor in Pe-kin. 

Captain Mackintofh of the Hindoftan now propofed to 
fet off on the Monday to join his (hip, in order to pro- 
ceed to Canton ; there to take in his cargo for England, 
having feen, as he conceived, a favourable commence- 
ment of this cmbafly, in which his employers had fucji 
a predominant intereft. 

On the 28th the arrival of the Emperor, at the impe- 
rial palace in Pe-kin .was announced by a grand dis- 
charge of artillery, . . . * . 

The occupations of this day in the palace.of the Am- 
baflador were confined entirely to writing letters for Eng- 
land, of which Captain Mackintofh was to take the 
charge ; it being con fide red as a fettled arrangement with 
(he court of Pe-kin, that the Englilh cmbafly were to 
remain during the winter, to carry on the important ne- 
gotiations with which it was cntrullcd. 

The next day his Excellency was vifited by fevcral 
mandarins ; and fomc packages of broad cloths of Bri-- 
tifh manufacture were put in a (late of rcadinefs for be- 
ing prefented to the Emperor. 

Sicknefs at this time prevailed fo much among the 
foldicrs attached to the embafly, that more than half of 
them were unable to do duty ; it was, therefore, found 
expedient to eftablifh an hofpital in fome of the vacant 
buildings within the precintts of the palace for their re- 
ception, and more fpecdy recovery. 

On the 1 ft of O&ober, a mandarin requeftcd, in the 
name of the Emperor, that the ordnance prefenu might 
be lent to the palace of Yeumen-manyeumen, where 
they were to be proved and examined ; which, contrary 
to our expectations, wai done by the Chincfe themfctas 
inllead of our own artillery men, who had been takes 

L 
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from England for the purpofe of difpbytng their fafetL 
erity in the fcicnce of engineering to the Emperor, The 
chariot* and other prefents were alfo removed to the fan* 
place, where the carpenters and the other mechanic* we* 
to hang them on their fprings ; their fervice, like that of 
the artillery, was, however, in a great meartire difpen- 
fied with ; they not being permitted to finally adjuft them 
for rcpreffntation. 

The following day, the An iba-ffador received a formal 
invitation to wait on the Emperor on the morrow ; in 
compliance with this rcqueft hrs excellency went in a 
private planner, and traufacled hu finds with the officers 
of Hate. The conference laded for two hours; and 
there were no apparent reafonsfor fuppoung that the ob- 
jects of the rmtfion were not in a progreffive ftate of 
fuccefs. 

The Ambaflfadrir now fettled the order and difpofition 
of the tables for the different department! of tfcehoofliold; 
and every thing Teemed to indicate a refinance of fome 
permanency at Pekin, which prottd highly gratifying to 
tis, who had no other means of judging of. the probable 
fuccefs of the objctl of our ombefly, than the general ar- 
rangements made for its domettic cflablifhment. 

The cabinets of LritMh manufeftuxc wore now con- 
veyed to the imperial residence by. Cbinefc porters, and 
the prefents, confiding of jewellery, plated goods, hard- 
ware, a;i.i cutlery, were now unpacked ; and the whole 
equally divided between the Emperor and the Grand 
Chouba. 

On the 5th, the Emperor vHifcd the pahroof Yeomen - 
tnanyeumen, to infped the prefents which wem lodged 
then* \ on this occafion he was pleafed to order eigfcr 
ingot* of lilver to !•■• diiiiibufed to every European perioa 
attending, The J ntfliih artificers who were e m plo yed 
in ckaoinj and completing the canities, ood fitting op $ 
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model, of an Eitgliih fifft-rate man of war, which had 
been fait with the prefents, dcfcribed his Majefty as be* 
ing about five feet feu inches high ; of a (lender form, 
but well-ptop6rti*ned ; and that his countenance pre* 
fcnttd a regularity of features, free from the decrepitude 
of age. His deportment was attradivcly affable ; and 
the dignity of the prince was only difplay«d in the (upe- 
rior' mariners of the man. He was habited in a robe of 
yellow fiLk, and a cap of black velvet, furmounted with 
a rod ball, fend*domed with a,' peacock's feather. He 
wore ftlk boots, embroidered with gold, and a blue filk 
Jafh round -his wade. 

The opinion his Majefty formed of the prefents could 
Only be cdlleded from their being generally -received ; for 
we could not learn that he had exprclfed any opinion 
where it Could poflibly be conveyed, to us. Two camera 
obfeuras were, however, returned, at being fuitcd only to 
the amufement of children. 

A number of bales, containing a variety of broad and 
narrow cloths of Englifh manufacture, with a quantity 
of camblets, two barrel organs, and the remainder of 
fuch prefents as were not damaged, were now removed 
from the Amboflador's palace by the Chinefc employed on 
thefe occaftons, and Mr. Plumb fometimes accompanied 
the prefents to ex plain the nature and application of them, 
or performed that office to the mandarins, previous to 
their departure. 

As it was now con fide red, as a matter of certainty, that 
the cmbafl'y would remain for fome time at Pc-kin, the 
fupcrb and elegant horfc furniture which had been brought 
over for his Excellency and Sir George Staunton, were 
unpacked and got ready fur immediate ufc. 

A numher of prefents were this day received from the 
Emperor for the ufc of their Britannic M.j:;lics, the 
Ambailador and fuitc. 

L 7 
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At noon on the 6th, the Ambaflador again went to 
vifit the Emperor ; but on his arrival at court he fainted 
away, and being conveyed home, continued indifpofed 
during the remaining part of the day. In the meanwhile, 
Sir George Staunton and Colonel Benfon diftributed to 
each of the foldicrs and fervants, fome pieces of filk, 
others of dongaree, a kind of nankeen, and a piece of 
filvcr, of about fixteen ounces, as a prefent from his Im- 
perial Majcfty. 

The optical, mechanical, and mathematical inftru- 
ments being removed from the palace of Yeumen-man- 
yeumen, the gentlemen' and mechanics were difmifled 
from their attendance there. On a trial, of the powers 
of fome of the articles before the mandarins, they failed 
in the cffcfls afcribed to them, and others etched little 
furprize or admiration in theChinefe literati who viewed 
them ; this the good Dr. Dinwiddie and Mr. Barrow 
immediately attributed to their grofi ignorance and ob- 
ftinacy. 

A report began to circulate, that we were foon to quit 
Pc-kin. It occafioncd a confiderable (hare of Specula- 
tion, but it obtained Iefs credit than afterwards appe ar ed 
to be due to it : the carpenters were however employed 
in lengthening the cafes which contained the prefents 
for St. Jamcd's, and in the afternoon of the 7th this 
report, which at finl met with only a faint belief in ge- 
neral, was confirmed by an order from the Ambaflador 
to prepare for our departure on the Wcdncfday follow- 
ing, being only two days notice. Our furprize and con* 
com may cafily be conceived. After a variety of fatigues, 
\vc had confolcd ourfclvesthat we (houldnow have enjoy- 
ed fome rcpofe ; but all pcrfonal confident ions were ab- 
forhed in public affairs, in which the humbled indivi* 
dual felt an intcrcft. The grand objeAs of the embafly 
were evidently unaccompliilied j and in our at 
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to our country, its honour, and advantage, we forgot 
every other care. 

To fubmit, however, we were obliged, and nothing 
appeared to us poftible to be done but an attempt to gain 
a- little refpite, till the baggage was packed up and arran- 
ged ; this fecmed a reasonable demand, the attendant man- 
darin therefore made the requifition, and an order arrived 
from the Grand Choulaa to fufpend our departure till* 
Friday : but judge our aftoniftiment, when the nett 
morning this was countermanded by the Emperor himfelf, 
and we were exprefsly ordered to depart on the day firft 
intimated. 

It is not to be fuppofed that our fituation could enable 
us to judge of the reafons on which this uncxpc&ed 
mandate was founded. It was reported by the Chi- 
ncfe, that as the bufincfs on the part of the Emperor 
was already completed, he was furprifed the Englifli 
AmbaflTador was not anxious to return to his own country. 
It wps alfo faid, that his Majefty was alarmed at the 
number of our fick, led any contagion mould be com- 
municated to his fubje&s : nor were there pcrfons want- 
ing who afcribed his determination to an avcrfion con- 
traded againft us, from the (kill and ingenuity we evinced 
in thofe engines of deftru&ion, the brafs mortars, which 
were tried in his pre fence. It was Oud he deprecated 
the fpirit of a people, who, contrary to the avowed be- 
nign principles of their religion, had made fuch a profi- 
ciency in arts which feemed to contradict them all. 

Many other reports of a fimilir nature were propa- 
gated ; but the reafon affigned by the Chincfe govern- 
ment was the near approach of winter, when the rivers 
would be frozen, and the journey to Canton, through the 
northern provinces, be attended with inconvenience and 
p/owded with impediments. 
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purloin a fliare, and Lord Macartney's fervants had the 
canopy of ftatc. 

We fct out on the road that leads to Tong-tchew at a 
very early hour on the morning of the 9th, and reached 
that town in the evening. Even the thoughts of being 
on the return to our country failed to relieve the gloom 
of difappointment ; and to iocreafe our unplcafant fcnCa- 
tions, we met with negledl and wretched accommodations 
compared to what we had experienced before ; for the 
apartments in which we were lodged here were only tem- 
porary (beds, hung with draw matting. 

We have already mentioned the conduit of the Grand 
Choulaa, refpedtng Lord Macartney's chariot. On our 
arrival, however, at Tong-tchew, it had found its way 
thither before us, and was ftationed oppofite the ^lace- 
appointed for the reception of the embafly, furrounded 
by crowds of Chinefe ; many of its ornaments were de- 
faced, and it was otherwife injured. It was, however, 
drawn down Jo the river fide, and a cafe being made for 
it on the fpot, to fecure it from farther injury, it was re- 
configned to the hold of a junk, and finally font to figure 
at Madras. 

Next morning, on proceeding to the fide of the river, 
we found the junks intended for our reception. The 
baggage was put on board with all poffiblc expedition, 
but not without a degree of confufion beyond what we 
had yet known ; for all the attention before paid to the 
Ambaflador and his firite teemed now to be forgotten i 
things being, however, at length adjufled, we went on 
board our junks, and the attendant mandarin and his 
party followed in feparatc velfck. Soon after the embar- 
kation was completed, dinner was fcrved up ; and at am 
early hour we retired to reft, after a moft fatiguing day. 

On the 1 ith, at a very early hour, the junks were un- 
moored, and the fleet proceeded down the liver: but as 
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we have already given a defcription of the country througH 
which it flows, and the local circumftances attending of it, 
we (hall pafs on to the period when we quitted the natural 
for an artificial river ; indeed nothing occurred worthy 
of observation, but that though we (till attraded the no- 
tice of the inhabitants who lived near the river, the re- 
fpedful and ceremonious attentions of our former voyage 
were entirely difcontinucd. 

On the 1 6th we left the channel of the river, and en- 
tered a canal conftru&cd with infinite labour and expenfe. 
The fides are mafonry throughout its extent; and at 
certain diflanccs locks, in the form of a crefcent, are 
ereclcd, which confining the water to a narrow paflage 
in the middle of the canal, occafiona a moderate fall of 
about three feet. The motion of the junks is accele- 
rated in putting thefe locks, and continues to fome dif- 
tancc ; and to prevent the vcflels receiving any damage 
from linking ayainft the walls of the lock, men are al- 
ways ready to let down large leathern pads, which effec- 
tually break the fliock. 

In the cotirfc of this day we parted a number of thefe 
locks, whofe conltruition and cffe&s we found invariably 
the lame. 

For frmc days we failed through a country rich in 
agriculture and population. We obfcrved plantations of 
the ilirnb which produces the imperial and gunpowder 
tea. In fizc and figure it refetnbles the goofterry-bufli. 
Imperial tea i^ the produce of the firft bloflbma ; gun- 
powder tea is a collection of the fucceffive bloflbcns as 
they appear. 

Not 0:1!/ :i.c cxtcri t marks of refpeft had been with- 
drawn fr. ■ » :!:e en.hatly by the Chincfe, but we even 
founj ow: -t\i lions deficient, both in quantity and qua- 
lify. A irprcfcntation to the mandarin, however, pro- 
cured in.n.i-diate rcdrci> iu this particular i and it was 
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farther reported, that the fame benevolent charaQer had 
exerted himfelf with eflfe& to do away fome very unfa* 
vourable impreffions, with which a Tartar mandarin had 
prejudiced the Emperor againft the Englifli, by repre- 
fenting them as diverted of every amiable quality, and 
addidted to every vice. 

On the 20th we parted numerous plantations of to- 
bacco ; a plant cultivated here in the greateft variety, 
and to the greateft extent of any country in the world. 
Indeed fmoaking being the univerfal pra&ice from in- 
fency to old age, the quantity of tobacco confumed in 
China muft exceed all moderate calculation. 

Several confidcrablc cities appeared at a fmall diftance 
from the canal ; the garrifons from which advanced to 
the banks to give the ufual falutc, and the people to gra- 
tify their curiofity. 

Wc palled a number of bridges and feveral corn-mills, 
worked by water, and apparently on the fame conftruc- 
tion as thofc in Europe. 

A lofty pagoda, of eight (lories, opened to our view 
on the morning of the 23d ; but not different apparently 
from thofe wc had before fcen. Next day We faw the 
Chinefe poft pafs along the road on the margin of the 
canal. The letters are inclofed in a large bamboo baf- 
ket, hooped with cane ; it is then locked, and the key is 
given into the cuftody of one of the foldiers, who deli- 
vers it to the poft-maftcr. The baflcet is then (trapped 
on the courier's (houldcrs, and being decorated with a num- 
ber of little bells at the bottom, they make a loud jin- 
gling when (haken by the motion of the horfe, and an- 
nounce the approach of the poft. Five light-horfemen 
efcort the courier ; and as the fleeted horfes are fcleflcd, 
and changed at tvery ftage, the mails in China are con* 
vev«d with extraordinary expedition and fafety, 

Af 
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The junks anchored on the evening of the following 
day in the heart of a large city f through which the caail 
partes. A continual fucceffion of bridges conned* the 
banks, and thefc are guarded by foldiers, who fufier no 
vcflel to pafs till a mandarin has infpeAed it. The fleet 
here received a falute of three guns, and a numerous 
body of foldicrs lined the banks, who, wearing large 
helmets, and being completely armed, had a very military 
appearance. 

We foon arrived at Kord-cheeaung, a chy of equal 
magnitude with the laft ; in the center of which wc few 
a pagoda of ten (lories, each furrounded by a gallery. 

After pairing fcvcral large cities in the courfe of this 
day's voyage, wc anchored for the night at Lee-yaungoa, 
which was illuminated in honour of the Ambaflador. 
Public attentions, indeed, began again to be more fre- 
quent, and ccrcm onion fly paid. 

We palled the city of Katinghoo on the 26th, and 
found fuch an amazing numlv.T of junks lying there that 
our paflage was impeded for Tome time, and we were 
obliged to come to anchor, m order to give opportunity 
for a paflTagc to be made between them. The canal winds 
through this place and its banks flopc down to the 
water in a very beautiful form. 

Kvcry fpot in our paffagc ^avc tcltiinony to the exfftence 
of art, and the effefls of induilry, as well as of pro- 
digious population. On the 29th, palling feveral eaten- 
five fields, wc oblcrvcd the pea Pants ploughing; they 
worked with o::en, and though their ploughs were of 
a very cl unify form, compared with thofe of England, 
the Lbour fecmed to be neatly and properly executed. 

A repetition of the meagre incidents that fell in -our 
way would be tirefome. Towns, bridges, locks, and 
junks fields covered with plenty, and people bcyoad 
aalciilation, were now common objc&s. 
3 
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On the 30th we faw a fleet of junks laden with te* 
4or the Canton market ; nor was it an unnatural, or 
uninterefting obfervation which many of us made, that 
in the chance of commerce, fome of their cargoes might 
ultimately be configned to our own country, and arrive 
there before us. 

The pro/peds around us were now constantly enli- 
vened by pagodas and country feats ; fome of which 
were adorned with beautiful gardens, and others fur- 
rounded with the fined orchards we had ever beheld. 

On the 31ft in the morning, the fleet patted through 
a walled city, where the vaft number of junks which 
covered its canal, juftify the opinion of its cxtenfive 
commerce. In its neighbourhood there are large plan- 
tations of tea and tobacco, and the next morning we 
paired fevcral fields of cotton, which to us formed a 
pleafing and novel appearance. 

The canal became much more expanded; and on 
the 2d of November we reached a city of great extent 
and trade. Several canals meet here ; and on the fouth 
fide of it is a bay, communicating with the Yellow ri- 
ver, in which the noblcft fleets of Europe might ride. 

The hills in the vicinity are beautifully green ; their 
fummits are crowned with pagodas, while villas and gar- 
dens adorn the lower Hopes. 

Palling through the bay, in which various oppofite 
currents meet, we foon entered the river, and found 
otirfelves again embofomed in a rich and delightful 
country. 

Town opened on our enchanted fenfes after town ; 
and no words can convey an adequate idea of the pic- 
furefque fetnery that fur rounded us. 

About the hour of dinner, we arrived at a town of 
unufual magnitude and beauty, through which the river 
flowed for the fpacc of three miles ; the houfes west 

Ml 
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Next day wc parted two other large lakes ; and foon 
after reached the town of Kiang-fou, which is large 
and walled. A mandarin and his guards appeared, 
to give the cuftomary falutes ; and at each end of the 
line of troops, a temporary arch was eroded, with a 
platform reaching down to the river, very elegantly 
adorned, to afford a landing to the Ambaflador, (hould 
he happen to be difpofed to (lop. At a finall diilance 
tents were pitched, in the center of which was the 
mandarin's pavilion, where a collation was read); for die 
entertainment of his Excellency and the mandarins in 
our fleet. But the order of the voyage prevented them 
from accepting this tribute of hofpitality and politcnefs. 

Beyond this, wc came to another large town of fu- 
perior beauty, where we (topped to receive a fupply of 
provisions, and to be furnilhcd with men to tow thp 
junks. Here wc were gratified with the fight of a 
number of fine women, whofc features were beautiful 
and complexions uncommonly fair. 

In the afternoon we paired a town which could not be 
lefs than nine miles in circumference. The walls are of 
immenfe height, and feem to be ancient. Several hun- 
dreds of junks were moored along its wharfs. 

On the 5th we entered a large lake, adorned with 
a variety of beautiful illands ; the mod confiderable of 
them contains the palace of a mandarin, with moft 
elegant fummcr-houfes, plantations, and gardens ; here 
alfo a lofty rock rofe amid the trees, and fupported 00 
its top a (lately pagoda. 

We foon entered another river, whofc banks became 
highly pidurefque, on which, and the adjoining heights, 
wc faw a variety of villas, with gilt pyramids riling from 
fhc roofs, which gave them the appearance of Gothic 
Architecture, 
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afcends to the gate of the outer court. This edifice, in 
its (ize and appearance, is fuited to the dignity of its 
pofleflbr, and, like other buildings of the fame kind and 
charader in China, is perfedly uniform in all its parts* 
The body of the houfe rifes to three (lories, and the 
wings are diminifhed to two. A paved court occupies 
at large fpace in the front ; and the whole is enclofed by 
at wall, including a large garden, that extends to the 
beautiful hill, of which a very inadequate (ketch has 
been already given. 

The country continued to make advances in beauty ; 
fields full of fertility, with their (hady enclofures ; farms 
tmbofomed in orchards i villas, and their gardens, we 
had long been accuftomed to behold, but now a moun- 
tain rofe before us, not rugged and barren, but verdant 
to its very top ; while innumerable herds of cattle, and 
flocks of (heep, adorned its (loping paftures. 

Another town foon fucceeded, and to that a lake, fur- 
rounded by hills of the fame kind, and covered with 
(heep and cattle. From this delightful fituation wc paflcd 
through a lock, and between a draw -bridge into a canal, 
that divides another large commercial town. Here we 
obferved a brick-kiln, and a pile of bricks juft made ; 
the materials of which appeared to be a kind of fand, 
mixed up with the mud of the river ; the kiln itfelf was 
built with the fame materials, in the form of a pyramid. 

In the evening we paflcd a large walled city, appa- 
rently Gmilar to thofc we had before feen, and fcveral 
pagodas being illuminated, in honour of the Ambaflador 
and mandarins, had a very pleafing appearance amid the 
gloom of night. 

The Chincfe houfes are not only varied in their (tile 
and decorations, but even the towns are in fome meafure 
marked by the coieur of the materials of which they 
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arc built. On the 6th of November we entered a towii 
of a moil difmal hue ; it was wholly creeled of black 
brick, and as the houfes were more lofty than thofe 
generally fecn in this country, being none lefs than two 
and many four (lories high, its peculiar character made 
the (trongcr imprcfliou on our minds. 

Wc paiTcd a ltone bridge of three arches, and foon 
after reached the mandarin's palace ; a Hone building of 
Angular architecture. On each fide of the principal gate 
arc two lofty walls painted red, to prevent the building 
from being feen but in a front view. The gateway is 
enriched with fculpture, and the ufual accompaniments 
of Chincfc characters ; it is of (tone, and fupports an 
apartment. The houfe itfelf is painted of different co- 
lours, with a (tone gallery in front, and covered with a 
roof of the fame material. 

The mandarin who re fided here had caufed a tempo- 
rary ftage, or platform, to be ereded, from the palace 
to the iidc of the river, in cafe the Ambaflador, and the 
mandarins, ihould find it convenient to land. The roof 
of tliis building was covered with filk of various colours, 
a number of lamps fancifully adorned with gauze and 
i i bands were fufpended from it, and the floor was co- 
vered with a fine, variegated matting. He had alio 
caufed a large fcreen, or curtain, of this matting, to be 
iiv.il on the oppolite fide of the water, for the purpofe 
of hiding fomc ruinous buildings, that would otherwise 
have di (graced the g.:y p Li lire he had contrived by their 
deformity. 

The foMicrs under the command of this mandarin 
were of a iliiljdit appearance from any we had feen, a* 
they wore n .1 hats v. \'h a very high and pointed crown ; 
on the iidc of which was a brafs plate, that appealed to 
be fattened v.i;!i wllow libuiids. 
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Of the elegant hofpitality of this mandarin we were 
not allowed to partake, by the circumflance of our 
voyage. 

A fucceflion of towns, locks, bridges, and pagodas, 
appeared in rapid fucceflion for fome hours, and in the 
afternoon we faw a very large country refidence at fome 
diftancc, with a lofty pagoda rifing, as it perfpec- 
tively appeared, from the center of it. The tower termi- 
nated in a cupola, with a fpiral ornament rifing from the 
top, crowned with a ball, from each fide of which a 
chain hung down, till it touched the upper flory of the 
building. 

After pafling this ftruflure, the banks of the river 
were, for a confiderablc diftancc, fo high as to obfeure 
all view of the adjacent country. 

In confequence of a complaint again ft fome of the 
captains of the junks, for embezzlement of provifions, 
the grand mandarin inftituted an inquiry after the fleet 
came to an anchor this evening : and being convinced of 
the truth of the charge, fentenced the culprits to be baf- 
tinadocd or bamboocd, which was immediately carried 
into execution. 

In the courfe of the next day, we had a tranficnt view 
of Chincfe hufbandry, in the pra&ical parts of digging, 
manuring, and ploughing ; and from the aukward 
implements employed, our admiration of the fertility 
of the country, and the labour of the natives was in- 
creafed. 

We paflcd another town, the houfes of which were 
covered with plaiiler, and many of them three (lories 
high, and painted black. At the entrance and the extre- 
mity of this place of darknefs, which is very large, we 
failed under a noble arch. We foon reached another 
town of the fame description, where many of the houfes 
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projected over the river, and here our junks were towed 

by boats. 

So various were the features of the river, and fo fre- 
quent was the intcrfeftion of canals, that we were often 
at a lofs to afecrtain whether we were failing on the for- 
mer or the latter. This, however, is of link impor- 
tance, as the general outline of the country has been 
faithfully delineated, though to catch every objeel would 
have been impoiliblc. 

As it was intended to forward the heavy baggage from 
Hoang-tchew to Chufan, in order to its being conveyed 
by fea to Canton, arrangements were made for this pur- 
pore. A party of the gentlemen of the embafly, and fcr- 
vants, were to accompany it, and the Ambaflador and the 
remainder were to proceed over land, with only abfolute 
ncccffarics. 

The country fUll continued the fame for fbmc dif- 
tance, but at length became more unequal j towns and 
tillages rofe in conftant fucceflion, and the pagodas on 
the heights ftcmed to multiply. On the 9th the fleet 
was ordered to amhor in the open country near the 
fiiniT, when Van-Tadgc-In, the grand mandarin, vifitcJ 
every jui.k, the owners of which he briefly examined, 
anJ thin ordered them to fuffer the puniflimcnt of the 
L.l:;.1>!ii. 'I heir crime we could never learn. 

Ia:"]»i _: f--\cr.sl plantations of tallow trees, wc arrived 
at Iloany-ichew, on the afternoon of the icth, when 
ihf junks were all fa timed together, and e\cry pcr- 
r* 11 in \ ni;ii ^ to the fuitc ex pre My forbid to land on any 
.v.ct.M. Iiiilii'i, a body of Chinefe foldiers pitched 
:■ t .: Mus oppoiite us, a* if to awe us into compliance. 
I)u:;n;; tl.i ;imc we lay here, no circumftance hap- 
pr'.t.l w.»nhy ot being recorded. The mandarin of 
I! .!•-.., -: !.^w\ who had accompanied us from Pc-kin, 
T'.'.k li is leave of us ; he was a fupcrior to Van- 
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Tadge-In, and had of courfe aflumed the fuprcmc di- 
rection during this part of our voyage. 

The heavy baggage, which was to be fent to Chufan, 
being fcparated from the light articles we were to carry 
with us to Canton, Colonel Benfon, Captain Mackin- 
to(h, and party, fct off to join the Hindoftan at Chufan, 
on the 5th day after our arrival ; and tfie fame day we alfo 
left Hoang-tchew, after the Ambaflador had diftributed 
ten dollars to the owner of each junk, for their refpec- 
live crews. 

The Ambaflador, accompanied by his retinue, pro- 
ceeded on the 14th of November for the Green river, 
where we were again to embark in fmallcr junks. Cn 
pafling the city gates, the cmbafly received the cuftomary 
falutc. Between the two rivers, the diftance could not 
be lefs than feven miles, and the whole fpace was co- 
vered by the city and fuburbs, and lined with foldiers, 
who fecured us from the preflurc of an innumerable mul- 
titude of people, who crowded to fee us. The llrtets 
arc narrow, but well paved, the houfes two and three 
(lories high, and the magnificence of the (hops was be- 
yond any thing we had hitherto fcen. In commerce 
and population, Hoang-tchew is a city of the full mag- 
nitude. 

At noon we reached the Green river, where the Am- 
baflador was received with military honours. The troops 
were armed with helmet*, and made with their accompa- 
niments a fplcndid apprarance. 

A triumphal arch, with a platform defcending to the 
Ambatlador's junk, had been creeled for the occafioo. 
Our embarkation was attended by a concourfe of people, 
great beyond defcriptton. Some were mounted on buf- 
faloes, which animal carried feveral at a time on its 
back, and appeared very docile ; others were in cam, 
drawn by theiame animal. 
A' a 
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On the 18th, the country changed to a fine cham- 
paign, in which numerous villages rofe amidft plan- 
tations ot" tallow and murberry-trces. This day wc 
parted a group of water-mills, all turned by a fmall 
cut trom the river, flowing in a circular direction* 
Thefe appeared to be on the European conftrudion, 
and, as we undcrftood, were employed in th re thing 
rice. 

The pro vifions which we now received, though by no 
means deficient in quantity, were far inferior in quality 
to thofe we had been accuftomed to receive in the former 
part of our journey ; this defeel wc were given to under- 
Hand arofe from the nature of thc*country, rather than 
from any inattention to the comfort and convenience of 
the cmbalTv . I ndecd, there could be no rcafon to fuppofc 
that the Emperor had not even been anxious to render our 
departure from his kingdom as agreeable as refpcS and 
exterior honour could make iu 

The following day the banks of the river refumed the 
iifual appearance, and long ranges of mountains rofe into 
l!ic horizon. 

The 20th brought us to a large and beautiful town t 
where we were aj;ain to di (embark. The feencry here 
mi^lit have advantageouily employed the warmed pencil. 
The river formed a central object ; on one fide was the 
town, with its appropriate circumtlanccs, and a military 
encampment in front, v*ith all its gaudy enfigns ; on the 
uthcr iidc lofty perpendicular hills bounded the view in 
the moll fublitnc Itile. 

Having dilembarked, we proceeded next day by land, 
fome in palankins, others in fedans and bamboo chairs, 
or on horfeback, as their fancy led them, for the attend* 
ant mandarin always confultcd us on the mode in which 
kc wiihcd to travel, and as far as pollible accommodated 
us. We foon reached the city of Chanfoiycng, whete 
2 
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the Ambaflador was received with due diftindion. The 
ftrects of this city are narrow, and the (hops which line 
both fides of the flrcets, are in the ufual (tile of Chinefe 
Order and fplendour. Leaving this, we pafled another 
walled city, and fcvcral villages, and arrived at the city 
of Yoofaun, where we were again to embark early in 
the afternoon ; here wc drank of tea at the palace of the 
mandarin, and having flowed the baggage on board ano- 
ther fleet of junks, provided for our accommodation* we 
went on board, anxious to proceed on our voyage, 
which on account of a heavy rain, we could not do till 
the 23d. 

On the morning of the 24th of November, we found 
owfelvcs before the city of Mammenoa. The river now 
ran between enormous mafles of loofe ftone, without any 
continuity or connection, exhibiting the appearance of 
having been fubjefied to fome convulfion of nature. 
Some of thefc huge (tones had been excavated info dwel- 
ling?, and every intcrflicc between them' was occupied 
by gardens, and their attendant buildings. This flu- 
pmdous fernery continued for fcvcral miles; it was 
gr.unl, perhaps unique in itfelf; and where it admits J 
of views into the more diilant country, it produced a molt 
dc-i^h'ful picture. 

We p jihed the city of Hoa-quoo in the afternoon, 
whirr, murh to our hi inaction, we found larger junks 
ready to receive u>. The mandarin of the place politely 
lent .1 vuiieiy of fruits and confectionary for the ufc of 
every junk, except that which contained the foldiers. 
The country through which wc paileJ v. as rich and fertile, 
a few ied ro. ks occafionally broke the level of the fcenc, 
am! a number of rice mills were at work, 

TI.e t<\; was fo thick on the morning of the 26th, as 
to ol-1'v.uxc the country i about noon it difperfed, and 
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the eye ranged over a level extent of rice fields! interfe&etj 
with villas and gardens. 

Our provifions had for fome time been very indiffer- 
ent, not from negled, but the nature of the country. In 
proportion as we fared worfe, our Chinefc junk-men 
fared better ; they received not only our fuperfluity, but 
fometimes almoft the whole. 

The 27th prefented a novel fecne, a village entirely 
built of mud, with inhabitants as wretched in appearance 
as their habitations were mean. For this fight we were 
unable to account, in a part of the country where the in- 
habitants feemed induftrious, and the earth fertile. We 
this day received from the mandarin prefents of caddies of 
tea for every pcrfon in the fuite. 

On the 28th the river a (Turned a formidable breadth, 
and as the wind was high, the waves and furf rcfembled 
thofe of the fea. We continued through the day to pafs 
numbers of fifhing boats, which ferved to vary the navi- 
gation of the ftream. 

In the afternoon of this day we paflTcd the city of 
Tyaung-fhi-fennau, which, for extent and the advantages 
of fituation, unquestionably deferves to be reckoned one 
of the firft in China. Not lefs than a thoufand junks lay 
at anchor before it. It is built near the conflux of fc- 
veral rivers, and enjoys a mod cxtenfive commerce ; the 
grand mandarin of this city paid a vifit to his Excellency 
on board his junk, and made a variety of prefents in 
filk, porcelain, fcarlet cotton, coloured Huffs, tea, and 
elegant fmclling bottles. 

The only novelty that prefented itfelf in the cotirfe of 
our voyage on the 29th, was a village built with blue 
bricks, and covered with tiles of the fame colour. Ci- 
ties, pagodas, aud the palaces of mandarins were now 
become familiar objc£ts, but prefented nothing new, and 
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without this dcfcription would be tedious, and the reader 
will perhaps fay we have already been too minute. 

Wc parted two brick kilns and furrounding villages 
and the following day we patted a city lying amid beau- 
tiful meadows and orchards, about two miles dillancc 
from the river. Beyond this the profped became as de- 
lightful as fancy can conceive. Mountains rofc into 
the horizon, forefts waved on the (lopes, and flocks and 
herds covered the vales. 

Numerous cities and villages lined the banks of the 
river, which now expanded to a great breadth, and 
as the wind blew frefti, the junks fometimes appeared 
to us in danger of being ovcrfct. At this time the 
thermometer had funk to forty, and the fields were co- 
vered with froft. 

It has been remarked before, that there are no public 
cemeteries, except in the vicinity of populous places. 
Hence the country becomes a continued burial ground. 
Which ever way we turned our eyes, fome trophy of 
de :th appeared, and the degree of embclliQiment it had 
received, marked the rank of the deceafed. Indeed, it 
is not unufual for the Chinefe to crefl their funeral mo- 
numents in their life-time, and as the choice of fitua- 
tion is free, many of them become pidiircfque ob- 
jects. 

On the ift of December, after pa (ling Taung-faung* 
au, wc failed bv the town of Saunt-v-uwn. where fc- 
veral fuperb pagodas rofe above the furrounding groves. 
Numerous timber yards occupied the banks of the river, 
anJ a large quantity of timber was immcrfed in the 
iiream, w hich, as we were told, was in a ftatc of prepa- 
ration tor the building of junks, the principal bufincfsof 
the place. 

AN e were thi? day fainted with more than ufual ho- 
nour by the fort of May-taun-go, which wc parted j a* 
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we likewlfc "did a (lately pagoda on the oppofite fide of the 
river. The cities of Loo Dichean, Morriun Dew, and 
Chic-a-fou, which we now approached, all lie contigu- 
ous to each other, and art and nature have united their 
efforts to increafe the beauty of this charming vicinity. 
At a diftance we obfcrved vaft columns of fmoke, 
which rofe, as we were informed, from a porcelain ma- 
nufadory. 

In the evening we reached the city of Chinga-fou. 
Here illuminations, which were peculiarly brilliant, the 
firing of rockets and of artillery, took place in honour 
of the Ambaflador. We received alfo a prefent of fruit 
and confedionary from the mandarin of the place. 

To note every objed which arretted and pleafed the 
eye of the traveller, would fatigue the reader without in- 
forming him. Every bend of the river opened a new 
profped that gratified the fight, to which no defcription, 
however vivid, can do jufticc. The feafon of the year 
was now the mod unpropitious for landfcape beauty, yet 
the charms of nature, intermixed with the veftiges of 
art, imparted fucceflivc impulfes of delight. 

On the 2d of December we paffed the city of Fie-cho- 
jcunau, cmbofomed in plantations of trees. From its 
apparent population, and the number of junks employed 
in its commerce, it appeared evidently to be ranked in 
the firft clafs of Chinefc towns, 

The next day we had a view of fome beautiful ruins of 
an ancient building, the original deftination of which we 
could not difcover, but from the remains Hill vifible, we 
concluded it muft have once been a work of no common 
magnificence, and it was in all probability a temple. 

In this part of the empire fituation feems to be duly 
appreciated. The villas of the mambrins, the pagodas, 
and even fome of the private dwellings, arc crcftcd with 
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a difcriminating attention to the circwtrfbncfta of tie 
place, and the beauty of the fcene/y. 

Wc obferved numbers of filhermen employed in their 
vocation with rods and lines. In lakes and large rivers, 
the fame kind of bait is frequently ufed as at fca. Nets. 
too, arc in very common ufe. In fomc places bamboo 
canes, fupporting a curtain of ftrong gauze, are placed 
acrofs the iireams, and then the fifli being allured to the 
fpot by baits, arc caught in nets with great fuccefs. 

On inquiry, v/c found that the rights of finSery, as in 
Europe, arc private property. In thofe rivers wc navi- 
gated, a kind of whiting and trout were the mod plenti- 
ful ; thefe arc fold to the crews of the junks, and the de- 
mand for them is very great. 

Eut the mod extraordinary mode of fifliing in this 
country is by birds trained for that purpofe. Nor are 
hawks or hounds more fagaciousin the purfuit of tin it 
prey, or more certain in obtaining it, than thefc Hrfo* 
The Chincfc call them Looau ; they are about the fue 
of a goole, with grey plumage, webbed feet, and have a 
long and very (lender hill, that is crooked at the pcin?. 
This aquatic fowl, when in its wild ftatc, has nothing 
uncommon in its appearance, nor docs it differ from 
other birds whom nature has appointed to live on the 
water. It makes its ne;t among the reeds of the ft ore, 
or in the hollows of era y, or where an ifland offers its 
fruiter or prouJliun. Its faculty of diving, or remaining 
under vi a»cr, is not more extraordinary than many other 
h*\\\ ih.it prey upon fifh : b'Jt thr ntioft wonderful cir- 
cn:..J:.ir.i-e is the docility of thef- birds in employing 
: icir i::.t,:ral inflinclivc powers at the command of the 
nih":r.un uim pojRis them, in the fame manner as the 
Vi;i::;.-! f thr l-i.i;.i» 1, or the pointer, fu bm it their refpec- 
:..'• i.f c 1, j*y \ K , the huntfu.ju, or the gunner. 
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The number of thefe birds in a boat are proportioned 
to the fize of it. At a certain fignal they rnfh into the 
water, and dive after the fifh ; and the moment they have 
feized the prey, they fly with it to their boat ; and how- 
ever numerous thefe vcflels may be, tlicfe fagacious birds 
invariably return to their own matters, and amidll the 
throng of fifhing junks which arc fomctimes aflembled on 
thefe occafions, they never fail to diftinguifh that to 
which they belong. When the fifli are in great plenty, 
thefe purveyors will foon fill a boat with them ; and will 
fometimes be feen flying along with a fifli of fuch fize, 
as to make the beholder fufpeft his organs of vifion. 
The Chine fe repeatedly aflcrted to us, that when one of 
them happens to have taken a fifh which is too bulky for 
the management of a finglc fowl, the reft will immediately 
afford their afliftance. But while they are thus labour- 
ing for their mailers, they are prevented from paying anj 
attention to themfclves, by a ring which is paired round 
their necks, and is fo contrived as to fruftratc any attempt 
to f wallow the leart morfel of what they take. 

We alfo faw another fifhing party, which confided of 
at Icaft thirty fifhermen, featcd like fo many taylors on a 
wide board, fupportcd by props in the river, where they 
were angling. There was another groupc of th«fe peo- 
ple near the fhorc, who had embanked a part of the 
river with fand, where, by raking the bottom with a 
kind of fhovel, they caught large quantities of fhrimpi 
and other (hell fifh. 

Early in the afternoon we anchored before the city of 
Vang-on-chean, where the AmbafTador received a villi 
from the mandarin, and where we (laid about two hourf ; 
this place occupies a confidcrablc fpice ; on one fide it it 
bounded by the river, and on the other by a range of higfc 
mountains. 

O % 
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A fucceflion of towns and villages enlivened our voyage 
during the fucceeding day. The features of the country 
became craggy and elevated into hills ; but fertility, in 
every pofliblc fituation, (hewed the labour of diligent 
cultivation. 

The appearance of indigence is by no means common 
in China, but this day we obferved a duller of cottages 
meanly conftru£ted of logs of wood, 'and indicating in- 
ternal wretchednefs, but the eye had not lcifiire to give 
them more than a glance of commiferation, fo very allu- 
ring were the charms of the furrounding country, of 
which the pencil of a mailer might communicate fome 
general idea, but it is not in the power of language to 
convey any correal image even of the individual objects, 
much lefs of the piQure formed by the. combination of 
them. When we fay that we faw forcfts, gardens, 
mountains, vallics, palaces, cottages, cities, villages, 
pagodas, and mills, with a variety of fubordinate, but 
heightening circumllances, in one view, we certainly 
inform the reader of the conftituent parts of the profpcA ; 
but to give him any proper ideas of their a&ual arrange- 
ment and relative fituation ; of their proportions and 
contrail ; of their general diilance from the eye, and 
comparative diftancc from each other, is beyond any ex- 
ertion of description. 

On the 5th the river became very flioally, and we an- 
chored befofc dark to avoid the dangers of fuch a naviga- 
tion. This day wc paflcd the city of Yoo-jcn-nau, 
fituatcd at the bottom of a lofty mountain. Here we 
found that the river on which wc had failed, communi- 
cated with another of equal magnitude. The pofiiion 
of a city, at the conflux of two large riven, readily 
points out its convenience for trade. 

Leaving this place, the flream was divided into 
twe It reams by 4 beautiful iflct, in which the 
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tin had an elegant feat, probably for his occafional re- 
tirement. 

In the evening, the city of Kaung-joo-fou preferred 
the mod brilliant no&urnal illumination we had hitherto 
fcen ; and this complimentary attention was heightened 
by a prefent of fniits and confe&tonary from the man- 
darin. 

In our paflage down the river, on the 6th of Decern* 
bcr, we obferved a number of machines, with which 
the Chinefe water their grounds. They confift of m 
wheel of bamboo, turned by a ft ream, which throw* 
ing the water into large refervoirs, it is from thence 
diftributcd by lluices into channels which intcrfed the 
fields. 

A beautiful village, called Shai-boo, (ituated on a 
bold elevation above the river, was the principal obje& 
in the landfcapc, till the attention was called away by the 
pagoda of Tau-ay, the upper part of which being in 
ruins, gave it a piclufcfquc and imp re (live appearance, 
and well accorded with the charadcr of the little burial 
place at its foot. 

The town of Whan-ting-taun was the only place of 
any importance w<? palled in this day's voyage* Villages 
were, however, numerous ; and fomc huts again made 
their appearance, of the mod wretched conftru&ion, not 
being fumcient to (Tieltcr the inhabitants from the incle- 
mency of the weather. 

The 7th of December was the moll remarkable day we 
had yet experienced, for during our whole progrefs we 
faw neither city, town, nor village. A few farm-houfea 
were, however, difperfed over the face of the country. 
The banks of the river were lofty, and formed of * 
perpendicular barrier of red earth, ftreaked with hori- 
zontal wins of (lone, in a direction pcrfc&ly red i linear. 
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This natural curiafity continued without any deviatica 
from this regularity for fcveral miles* 

The (hallownefs of the river obliged us again to fliift 
dur baggage into junks of leffcr burden ; this caufed 
fiich delay, that it was not till late in the evening that 
we found ourfclvcs in the vicinity of fome town or til- 
lage, which wc might now not have noticed, had it not 
been for the number of paper lanterns we faw exhibited 
by the foldicrs, and the complimentary fa lute they paid 

US. 

The weather had for fomc days been temperate, but 
the face of the country was no longer the fame. Barren 
mountains, feparated by plains that fecmed to defy the 
labour of man to produce fertility, now pre fen ted them- 
felves on all hands. Some d wart-trees, however, among 
which the camp hire is laid to predominate, broke the 
abrupt nc-f* <<t' the l! »|\s, and here and there a tillage or 
a pagoda animated t!;.- I". «.r:r. 

In \\\\> place \w uLfcrud kvcral fepukhral monu- 
ments, with i : c^.i?i.»n> in t!io rocks beneath, ab recepta- 
cles for tL <!; d. 'i "■•■.- i»m. t elevated fpots, lh« motl 
abrupt pri'cipii'", v. |.fiK:a M \ obferved, were apprc- 
priated i'or tin r j.-ni".- nf tit dead. Whether this choice 
was d-..tern , .iii'.d with a r. :„\ird to notoriety, or from any 
fupertti.ii-iss.ip'.ii.'i', •.!■-!: '..- bv\ J v might be placed as near 
as pofi:b!c to th::? he awn v. hi re fpirits wing their flight, 
we could i-h'?.ir !.o [;.♦• i^A r\ information. The amia- 
ble virtue", ho\\r\ r, vf ij.c Chinefc, were rendered 
m*:e confpiruo:!* h». -'n- t"i- : l.i-r regard they uniformly 
appear t»» (hew t*» ih^ r- -nv.i t\ uf thofe they have orrcc 
lovid or v fpecAi 1 '. 

On \\\f rith v.-.- ar-i-.-.-i' a\ a city, where the cm In fly 
was tr. !,,.....<: a x\ \\ :-;»r "i • .it land, and accordingly 
wc difcmlurked. The \. r.d»::g- place was adorned with 
a uiuu.;>:ul .»nh, :.i % k u\ ('-ccia.ed with 111 ken it reamers 

I 
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and eonne&fcd, by a platform, -with a circular courts 
furroundcd by a flcreen of filk. In this place a Jiumbc^ 
of horfes were colle&ed, with the choice of one of which 
every perfon in the fuite was indulged for the journej 
of the day; but the Ambaflador, with two or ihree gen- 
tlemen of his fuite, were to proceed, as ufual, in pa- 
lankins. The horfes being fcle&cd, the cavalcade com- 
menced their progrefs ; and perhaps fuch an exhibition 
of equeftrian excrcife and grotefque drefs never before 
amufed a Chinefc populace. The horfes were fpirited, 
many of the riders were new to this mode of travelling. 
The cries of fear, and the (houts of ridicule, were every 
where heard ; and fcarcely could we attend to the palling 
fcene, fo much were we engaged by the peculiarities of 
our own fituation. 

Naung-aum-foo, through which we palled, is a larg* 
walled city ; and though the river here does not admit 
large junks, from the very great number of fmaller one* 
which lined its (hores, we concluded it had no incon*. 
fiderable pretcnfions to a commercial character. 

At noon we arrived at the foot of a lofty mountain, 
where we were obliged to difmount ; having gained thfi, 
afcent we paflcd fcvcral villages, and dined at the town, 
of Lee-cou-au, where the road was lined with foldiers in 
armour, to falute the Ambairador as he paired. 

The women, in this part of our journey, were cither 
educated with lefs referve, or allowed a greater (hare of. 
liberty, than in the country through which we had lately 
paflcd, as we frequently faw them indulging their CO* 
riofity in obferving fuch a new and extraordinary fight 
as we muft have exhibited. 

The fplcndor of cultivation was exchanged for tha 
landfcapc of the barren mountain ; however, large patch* 
of camphire and other trees fomc times relieved the eye. 
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We arrived at the gates of Naung-chin-oa, juft as 
the fun had funk beneath the horizon ; this city (lands in 
a plain, encircled on three tides by hills, and on the 
fourth by the river on which we were to continue our 
voyage. The houfes arc chiefly built of wood, in gene- 
ral tw» Tvjiics high, and the ftreets arc narrow, but 
well pave J : in exterior appearance and decoration, it 
preferves the general character of Chinefc towns. 

Soldiers lined the ftreets to facilitate our paffage to the 
mandarin's palace, a very noble building, confiding of 
fcvcral courts. A fplcndid entertainment was provided 
for the whole fuitc, and fuch a profufion of lights de- 
corated the principal apartments as are never difplayed 
in Europe on any occaiion ; indeed illumination, we 
may affirm, conflitutcs the grand appropriate feature of 
Chinefc magnificence, 

Wc again embarked in the morning of the nth of 
December, on board fmall junks, corre/ponding with 
the depth of the river, and before noon we refumed our 
royage, failing under a wooden bridge of feven arches, 
with ilonc pillars, ftrongly guarded by foldiers at each 
end. From this point the city appears in a very advan- 
tageous view. 

At a fmall diftance from the bridge the river divides 
into two branches, running in almoft oppofite dire£lion.s i 
on that whofc ftrcam bore tis along wc faw a large quan- 
tity of fmall timber in rafts. 

In the afternoon we palled a pagoda, of a mote liiu 
gular confirm 1 * Ion than any which we had feen in our 
travel* through the country. It con filled of five (lories, 
and terminated in a flat roof, with trees growing on it. 
The \^Ay of the building, from many parts of which 
alio '.limbs appeared to fprout forth, was covered with a 
white pl.ii:*er, and dccc.-V.d with rtJ paiut in its angles 
and in!i.ri';i«'cs. 
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The country ftill remained barren and mountainous \ 
tior was its rude and dreary afpeA enlivened by any 
appearance of cultivation. A confiderable town, called 
Chang-fang, was the only place of confequence which 
wc parted in the ihort voyage of this day. 

The face of the country (till continued dreary* and 
artificial circumftances incrcafed the gloom. Sepulchral 
monuments were the chief objefls which wc faw in the 
oourfc of the day \ the only novelty was floating rafts, 
with fevcral bamboo huts, well tenanted, which wt 
palTed near the village of Ty-ang-koa. 

On the 13th, after palling a confiderable town, wc 
came to the city of Shaw-choo* where the houfes ad* 
joining the river appear to be fo (tenderly fu p ported * as 
to threaten conltant ruin to their inhabitants and the 
pafltngcrs. At the extremity of this city the fleet an* 
chorcd ; and here the Ambaflador experienced the ele- 
gant attention of the mandarin in a very fuperior 
degree. 

In the evening he fent the fuite a very handfomc pre- 
sent of china, together with a large fupply of provi* 
fions ; we alfo, at a later hour of the evening, received 
a quantity of tobacco, fomc ducks cured in the manner 
of hams, of a very delicate flavour, together with a con- 
fiderable quantity of dried fifh. 

At this place, junks of larger dimenfions were again 
prepared to receive the cmbafly ; and next day we parted 
through a country fometimes varied with patches of cul* 
tivated ground, though mountainous (lerility was ftill the 
predominant feature. 

Towards evening we found the hills gradually ap- 
proaching the river, till at laft they fcemed to clofe, and 
udmit only its courfc : this gloomy fecne continued for 
Tome time, as if to heighten the contrail that was to 
open. Wc now reached a mountain of immenfe per* 

F 
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pendivuhr height, the upper part of which appear? to 
project over the ft ream. Its contour is bare rock and 
fliaggy foliage, and this extends for nearly two mile* : 
its termination, like its commencement, is abrupt. Ar 
the extreme point, a pyramidical rock appears to rife 
above the edge of the precipice, and this is feparatcd 
by an intervening plain from another enormous rock, ot" 
the fame character, though of a different form. 

As a range of hills may be faid to hare conducted us 
along the ri\cr to thefc fitipcndcms objects, fo a fuccellion 
of the fame kind continued during a courfe of fcvcral 
miles after we had left them ; but it was the peculiar 
office of this extraordinary night to awaken our atto- 
nilhment by the grand exertions of art, as well as by the 
ftupendous works of nature \ for, at the conclufion rrf 
this chain of hills, that had fo long excluded any vie -.v 
into the country, wc were furprifed with a line of licht 
extending for fever.;! miles over mountains and value*, 
at fomc diibnee from the river, and forming one unin- 
terrupted blazing outline as they role or funk in the 
horizon. 

In foirr parts of this brilliant, undulating line, it 
was varied or thiikened, as it appeared, by large band « 
or groups of torches; and, on the mod confpicuous 
heights immeufj bonfires threw their flames towards the 
clouds. Nor wa> this all, tor the lights not only cir- 
rumfcrihed the outline of the mountain, but fomefimes 
rule up it i.i a fcrr-ti.:i:ie form, and connected, by a 
fpir-1 liream ot" light, a lar^- tire blazing at the bottom, 
wi:h th.;t whi -lr reddened tl:i fimmit. 

'1 !;»■ t umber of lanterns, lamp-, or torches, employed 
on i,.K '.icriou, ar»- beyond all calculation, as the two 
cxt;.:r.i:i^ of the illuminated fparc, taken in a ftraight 
li:-, v.i'!.,mt ciliinaiing the linking* of the vallies, or 
ihv iii.oii.iiitv of the mountain tops, jcoukl not cc 
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a lcfs di(Vance from each other than three miles. Whe- 
ther thefc lights were held by an army of foldicrs, or 
were fixed in the ground, we could not learn ; but it 
was certainly the moil magnificent illumination ever 
fecn by any L'uroptan traveller, and the mod fplendid 
compliment ever paid to the public dignity of an Eu- 
ropean ambaflador. Succcflive difcharges of artillery;, 
were, at regular di (lances, added to the honour of this 
fuperb fpeclaclc. 

On the 1 5th the grand mandarin ordered the fleet to 
come to anchor, for the purpofe of indulging the cm- 
bafiy with a view of the mountain of Koan-ycng-naum, 
one of the natural curiofities of China. It has a per- 
pendicular a ("cent from the water, terminating in a peak ; 
and from the face towards the river, fuch enormous 
inaHcs project, as apparently menace every moment to 
fill up the channel of the ftrcam. 

But art has heightened the curious circom fiances of 
this extraordinary mountain. It contains fe\eral ca- 
verns. One of them is about forty feet above the level 
of the water. To this there is accefs by a flight of 
Heps, guarded by a rail. On reaching the top of the 
flight, wc enter a room of good dime nfi ons, excavated 
from the rock, in which (lands an image f acred to 
Chinefe devotions. An artificial fiaircafc conducts to 
two other fuperior apartments ; and the whole is fitted 
up by the mandarin to whom the mountain belongs, in 
a (tile of rude magnificence, corresponding to the cha- 
i after of the place. 

Proceeding through a country prcfenting many fub- 
limc features, we reached the city of Schizing-ta-heng 
about noon. This place enjoys every local advantage 
that can contribute to render it piclurcfquc in a high 
degree. 

r 1 
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Lofty banks for a confiderablc fpace flint out our vie* 
of tho land ; and where a cafual opening gave a wider 
profpc£t, it was not marked with any new features. Si- 
mitar objects occurred— varied only by (hape, or difcri- 
minatcd by light and fhadow. 

The evening was cheered with an illumination of the 
dill ant hills. The coup d'oeil was extremely grand, but 
inferior to what we had wit netted before. 

Next day we faw a number of deep rocks, in various 
grotefque forms ; they were fometimes tinted with foli- 
age, and fometimes the traces of laborious tafle, were the 
prevailing character of the landfcape they afforded. 
Among them a role a large mountain, (haded by an hang- 
ing forefl, which was alfo accompanied with circum- 
flanccs that enlivened and adorned it. At the foot of it 
a road had been cut out of the folid rock, and to com- 
municate with it, a large arch of (lone has been built acrofs 
a ciccp chafm. In the centre of the wood, there is the 
palace of a mandarin, furrounded with detached offices, 
and at fon;c fnull diitanrc a temple, which belongs to it, 
and contains the imayc which is the ufual objeft of reli- 
gious worth ip. There are fcvcral burying places in dif- 
ferent parts of the wood, which are the maufolcums of 
t!ic mandarin's family to whom the palace belongs. Il is 
cai'ici! Trc-liod-zau. 

This nvgniticcnt fecne, which, on a particular turn 
of the river prtdntcd itfilf, is much heightened by a 
cent rafted fucceffion of bare and barren mountains. 

\\Y i.nw readied the ciiv of T fin:;- van-yen n, a place 
well Ic.ritru-d, and of ^reat extent and population. The 
numbc r of junks which lay hrfore it, indicated an cn- 
lar : ;.d i-mimcr?, and the timber vards on the banks of 
t 1 ;* ilwr pointitl .Mit its principal trade. Triumph* 
a: In* divurati-ii t!.c bv.v h ; am! ft % era I regiments of ful- 
iliirfc paid t!u Rriixarv honuii:* a» we palled. 
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From this city the river takes a direft courfe for fotrn 
miles, amidft fertile and highly cultivated meadows, and 
the mountains fall into the back ground. 

This afternoon one of the junks was in imminent dan* 
ger of being confumed by fire occafioned-by a fpark fell- 
ing unobferved from a tobacco-pipe. Indeed, where 
fmoaking is fo generally ufed, it is a matter of aftonifli- 
ment that accidents are not more frequent and fatal. 

On the 1 7th we parted the extenfive village of Oux- 
chouaa, where a number of manufactories appear to be 
eftabliihed. The country now refumed its fertility and 
beauty ; and provifions became both plentiful and excel- 
lent. • 

In the evening we reached the city of Sangs-wc-yenno, 
where the Ambailador received every honour that the moft 
elegant attention on the part of the mandarin could pay; 
or his Excellency expeft. The illuminations difplaycd 
here were peculiarly grand. 

On the following morning wc patted a feries of veiy 
large and populous towns, fo clofely connected, that we 
feemed for fomc hours to be failing through one city of 
immenfe extent. The falutes were almoJt inceflant as 
wc proceeded ; and every place poured forth thoufands of 
its inhabitants, though at a very early hour, to obtain a 
tranfient view of an European embaify. 

We now approached the city of Tayn-tfyn-tau, a place 
of great importance and the mod extenfive trade. The 
fuburbs lie on both fides the river for fcveral mites ; mud 
if we may judge from thofe circumllanccs that fety under 
our infpcdlion, in extent, population, and commerce, 
this city is only inferior to Pckin or to Canton. Thou- 
fands of junks covered the river for a vaft fpace ; and 
fearccly had we overcome the difficulties and impediments 
of this crowded navigation, before we found ourfclves 
approaching to Canton, the termination of our voyage. 
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Our arrival being notified at Canton, fcveral manda- 
rins waited on his Excellency ; and thefc were Toon fol- 
lowed by the gentlemen of the Englifh fadory with flic 
Eritifh commiflioners and Colonel Benfon. This offi- 
cer brought with him the public difpatches for the Am- 
balTador, and a packet of private letters from our friends 
in England, together witli the new fpapers which had ar- 
rived by the lait (hips. Thofe only who have been To long 
cut off from any communication with the land whkh 
contained all that was dear to them, can form an ade- 
quate idea of" the anxious joy we felt at opening a letter 
from the relative or friend wc loved. 

Next day we were moved into larger junk*. The 
magnificence of the river at this place baffles defer; ption. 
Its furfacc was -almofl covered with veflcls, engaged in 
trade, or attracted by curiofity. The batik* were lined 
with foldiirs, and covered with elegant houfes ; and a 
fucceflion of forts thundered out falutcs w ith dirndl iu- 
ccjVant rapidity. 

We reached the Englifh faflory about one in the af- 
ternoon ; ainl both it and the Dutch fadory paid his Ex- 
cellency the ufual falutc, hoilting at the fame time the 
ftaiulanl of their refpeflive countries. 

Eor fume days it had been a common fight to fee the 
bo.:< -uierally rowed by women. We fometimes ob- 
k i veil a child tied to its mother's back, and another at 
her breail, while fhe was plying the oar. To a feeling 
miiiJ tliis fpcclacle could not fail to give pain; and k 
may be remarked, that in Tartar)', and the northern 
pro\im'cs of China, where the women are lamed, cither 
by fail lion or p<»liry v from their infant years, fuch labo- 
riou.v occupations can never fall to their lot. 

A temporary refidence for the AmbalTador and fuit* 
had been provided by the Eafl India Company's fupcr- 
curgncs ; and in point of accommodation and domeftje 
3 
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arrangement, wc found it fupcrior to the firft palaces in 
which we had lodged, during our long peregrination in 
China. 

As wc have already given a defcription of Canton, we 
(hall forbear adding any thing refpeding it in this place. 

For fevcral days, during the time of dinner, the Am- 
bafiador was entertained with Chinefe plays, performed 
on a fta^c ercftcd before the windows of his apartments, 
and the Viceroy vifited him once during his (lay, which 
was followed by large prefents of porcelain, nankeen, 
and fugar-candy to the whole retinue. 

On the firft day of the new year, 1794, his Excel- 
lency and fuite were fplcndidly entertained by the gentle- 
men of the Britifli faftory. The band of mufic which had 
accompanied thcembafly, on the rcqucft of the faflory, 
were permitted to enter into its fcrvice ; and in a country 
iv here amufements arc fo few and confined, it could not 
fail to be a valuable acquifition. 

Degeneracy of manners evidently marks the character 
of the inhabitants of Canton, and this reflection is the 
more melancholy, as there is too much reafon to fuppofc 
the contagion of European example has infe£Ud the 
fimplicity of the Chinefe general character ; and rendered 
themfclves objects of contempt to the Chinefe govern- 
ment. 

On the Sih of Januarv the Ambaflador proceeded to 
Whampoa to jc in the (hips. At the fame time a depu- 
tation of the retinue was difpatched to Macao, to make 
preparations for hii Excellency's reception at that place. 

Whampoa, beyond which European Ihips are never 
permitted to pals, is an elegant and populous village, 
about eighteen miles below Canton. The river near this 
ylacc is dcfcnJed by a fand bank, which prevents the 
pallage of large ihips, except at hiijh water ; and two 
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necks of land, projcfling on each fide of it, form th» 
celebrated ftrait of Bocca Tigris. 

At this place Van-Tadge- In tool: his farewell leave of 
the Amhatlador. Our praifc or cenfurc will not reach a 
perfon of his rank ; but in beftowing praifc on this de- 
fervedly diitinguifhed perfon age and moft amiable of mm, 
we gratify the bed feelings of the human heart, and at 
the fame time do honour to ourfelves. This excellent 
character can never be forgotten by thofc who experi- 
enced his aflidtious care, his mild condefcenfion, and hii 
enlightened conduct, during a long and troublefume at* 
tendance on the cmbafly. He held an exalted rank in 
the Chinefc* army — perhaps the highelt ; but no dignity 
of fltuation had rendered him inattentive to the minute it 
offices of duty. His mind fecmed capable of refie&ing 
honour on any rank ; with the moft benevolent heart he 
attached himlclf to the interclts of thofein whofe fcrtice 
he was employed ; he had even contracted a friendihip 
for fomc ; and his lad adieu to the Atnbaflador and fuite 
was accompanied by the tears of affection. 

On the 14th Lord Macartney landed at Macao; and 
took up his relidcnce with Mr. Driimmond, one of the 
fupcrcargocK of the Eaft India Company. Here the 
gentleircn of the fcveral European factories have thctc 
houics ; as ilicy are not permitted to remain at Canton 
longer than is ahfolutely nccctTary for the purpofc of 

Ti.j lung intercir.uiV which hat fub lifted between Eu- 
mpt'::n> ;::^i the Cliii.ik in this place, has not altered the 
elt jliiiilu J v.ii'i'j::^ «:;d l;.;bits of the latter. The Chine fe 
ik\'.t ilevLie tiuni the u lasers of their country, which 
Jnay Ik. * onluicicd ;i> i-nariable. 

Willi. >. it the wall i» the common bur) ing-ground of 
t!.e CJl.iju tV ; and in it wo faw ftviral mcmoiialsof our 
count r} men, wlinfc alhes rcpofe here. Thofc who die 
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In the Roman Catholic faith have feparate cemeteries : 
tfce Chincfe, more liberal than the Catholics, fuffcr 
their duft to mingle with ours. 

Here Mr. Plumb, the interpreter, though offered an 
handfome eilablifhment if he chofe to return to Europe, 
quitted the fcrvice of the embafly. He left his Englilh 
friends with fcnfiblc regret ; but naturally preferred paf- 
fing the remainder of his days in the bofom of his fa- 
mily and his country. 

On the 8th of March, Lord Macartney and retinue 
embarked for Europe, amid the falutes of forts and 
fliips ; and being joined by a large homeward-bound fleet 
of Indiamcn, on the 17th proceeded to fea. 

Nothing of any particular confequence happened du- 
ring our voyage. We arrived at St. Helena on the 19th 
of June, and remained there till the id of July. 

On the 3d of September we were ferioufly alarmed by 
running foul of a large fleet off Portland Roads, which 
proved to be the Grand fleet commanded by Earl Howe. 
Two or three of the Indiamcn received Come damage ; 
but, except in this inftance, our voyage was free from ac- 
cident, and barren of intcrcfling occurrence. 

In the afternoon of this day we anchored fafe at Spit- 
head, after an abfence of little lefs than two years from 
our native land. 

In the courfe of the preceding narrative, it was men- 
tioned that Captain Mackintosh, and a part of the city* 
bafTy, proceeded from Hoang-tchcw to Chufan. 

The fame kind of feencry, we arc informed, pre- 
rented itfelf in the paflagc to Chufan as has been de- 
feribed in the route we made: but the river itfelf !(■} of 
a different nature from that on which wc failed ; its courfe 
was occasionally broken by cataracts of a formidable af- 
fect ; and required all the ingenuity of the Chinefe tp 
contrive means to obviate the difficulties of Inch a na\i- 

4> 
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gation. Yet! ftfange as it may appear, they apply tbe 
mechanical powers to raifc vcflcls into a higher level of 
the river, or fink them to a lower: to effeft which, two 
ftrong ftcntions are fixed in the centre of the river, from 
which two large beams project over the water ; to thefe 
blocks ftrong ropes arc attached, and the junk being well 
fectired fore and aft, is in a few moments hoifted, with 
all its contents, from one level to another. Pcrfons ac- 
cuftomed to the bniinefs are Rationed at thefe places ; and 
fo certain and fecure is their operation, that it is fcarcely 
regarded as an impediment or hazard. The fame atten- 
tion, we undcrftand, was paid to Captain Mackintosh 
and his party, during their paflage to Chufan, as to the 
embaflv itfelf. 
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